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Art,  I.  «•  Lectures  on  Physiotog^f^  Zoology ^  and  the  Naiunil  History  of 
Man,  deilvered  at  the  Royal  College  ot  Surgeons.  By  VV%  laiw 
fence,  F.  R.  S.  Professor  of  Aiiaioiny  and  Surgery  to  the  CoUegf| 
<Scc.  &c.  8vo.  London.  1822.  *  J* 

2.  General  Indications,  which  relate  to  the  Laws  of  Organic  Lifii 
By  Daniel  Fring,  Member. , of  tbe  Royal  College  of  Surgeonii 
Londoii.  8vo.  pp.  xvi;  352.  London.  1819*  ^ 

4  late  •  very  sagacious  Pbiloinalh  and  Almanack-maker^ 
whose  astronomicar  knowledge  of  the  heavens  was^un* 
questionable,  strangely  .'as  he  mistook  their  'moral  asp^t/hM 
been  known  to  say;  that  he  could  never  be  brought  to/believci 
so  ^eat  an  absurdity  as  that  one  Being  could  uphold  and  govern 
all,  the -worlds  which  he  saw  through  his  telescope.  Toimg 
has  said,'  ‘  ‘  t  i 

*  An  undevout  astronomer  is  road.*  ^  ^  i 

But  if  so;  Astronomy  has  had  a  larger prpportion  of  madi^en 
among  her  votaries.  '  Those  who  would  nave  been  idolaters  in 
Chaldea,  have  in  Europe  only  been  something  worse^— atheists 
or  infidels.  And  not  Astronomy  alone,  but  every  department 
of  Physical  Science  has  exhibited  the  same  perpetual  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  wise  men  of  this  world,  to  exclude  Lmd 
from  his  own  universe,  either  by  the  deification  of  matter.  Or 
by  erecting  it  into  a  final  cause.  To  annihilate,  if  possible, 
that  vast,  omnipresent,  ever  pressing  idea  of  Deit^r,  to  bar  it 
out  from  all  the  avenues  of  science,  to  hide  from  it,  at  least, 
behind  the  stupendous  machinery  of  visible  nature,  has  been 
the  ceaseless  effort  of  infidel  mathematicians,  infidel  geolo«* 
gists,  and  infidel  anatomists.  And  the  greatest  service  which 
the  utmost  researches  of  science  have  rendered  to  the  world, 
has  been,  to  shew  how  utterly  tliis  is  iinpr^tlcable, — to  illu8« 
trate  at  once  the  nec^essity  and  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation  ^9 
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neces.<iary  inasmuch  an  by  no  other  means  could  human  wisdom 
have  found  out  God  ;  true,  because  discoveries  in  science  which 
could  never  have  been  calculated  upon  or  conceived  of  by  the 
authors  of  the  sacred  volume,  have  still  furnished  no  one  ob¬ 
jection  against  its  truth,  which  is  incapable  of  a  solution 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  a  devout  inquirer. 

To  an  attempt  of  this  flagitious  nature,  an  attempt  to  convert 
Physiology  into  an  engine  of  attack  against  Christianity,  Mr. 
Liiwrence’s  volume  is  indebted  for  all  its  notoriety.  Had  the 
Author  honestly  confined  himself  to  his  proper  business  as  a 
lecturer,  his  name  w  ould  probably  never  have  been  heard  of  out 
of  the  profession.  Had  he  trusted  to  his  abilities  to  conduct 
him  to  eminence  by  the  more  direct  and  honourable  mode  of 
scientific  or  literary  attainments,  he  might  have  remained  for 
life  among  the  o»  toXXoi  of  able  dissectors  and  phlebotomists. 
But,  by  proclaiming  himself  an  infidel,  he  started  at  once  into 
fame.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  moderate  talents  can 
be  made  to  go  so  far  as  in  the  service  of  scepticism ;  none  in 
which  the  iinuiediate  return  of  distinction  is  so  high  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  .the  intellectual  capital.  These  French  funds  will 
yield  from  six  to  eight  per  cent,  to  the  man  of  small  means, 
while  the  same  modicum  of  learning  and  ingenuity  employed  in 
the  regular  native  channels,  will  procure  for  its  possessor  only 
lawful  interest.  We  admit  that  tliis  does  not  hold  good  uni¬ 
versally.  There  are  some  circles  in  which  a  man  would  not  be 
thought  of  much  more  highly  on  account  of  his  discovering  a 
contempt  for  religion.  But  3lr.  Lawrence  calculated  well  upon 
the  character  of  his  audience.  He  knew  that,  as  the  rival  of 
Mr.  Abemethv,  he  could  escape  from  a  disadvantageous  com¬ 
parison,  only  \)y  becoming  his  antagonist;  by  leading  ofi'  in  a 
totally  opposite  direction.  Could  he  but  succeed  in  making 
Mr.  Abemethv  ridiculous,  then,  Mr.  Lawrence  might  be  re¬ 
spectable.  He  knew,  too,  that  in  the  junior  part  of  his  audience, 
just  let  loose  upon  London  at  the  expiration  of  their  apnren- 
ticeship,  there  existed  a  strong  predisposition  to  identify  the 
sceptic  with  the  philosopher;  that  many  would  be  eager  to 
attach  themselves  to  tlie  teacher  who  should  hold  out  as  a 
bonus  to  his  scholars,  an  emancipation  from  the  shackles  of 
religious  obligation.  Those  who  have  no  love  for  religion, 
would  gladly  escape  from  its  terrors.  Besides  which,  there  is 
something  not  a  little  flattering  at  once  to  the  self-love  and  to 
the  indolence  of  a  lialf-fead,  half-thinking  youth,  in  the  idea  of 
having  a  royal  road  opened  to  him,  through  the  dissecting- 
loom,  to  tlie  whole  circle  of  physical  and  metaphysical  science. 
And  how  fascinating  is  even  that  professional  enthusiasm 
which  confessedly  steps  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  sobriety  in 
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tlie  importance  of  his  favourite  ptirsuiti  For  thus 
says  Mr.  Lawrence : 

‘  I  hope  to  have  convinced  you  that  the  Zoological  iliidy  of  man* 
when  grounded  on  a  know  ledge  of  his  organieation  and  functions,  and 
enlightened  by  the  analogies,  the  contrasts,  and  the  various  aids  afforded 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  animal  kingdom  in  general,  it  the  onl^ 
meant  btf  which  a  clear  insight  can  be  gaintd  into  human  nature^  into  tho 
physical  and  moral  attributes,  the  comparative  powers,  tlie  liability  to 
change  or  inodihcution  of  the  individual,  the  race,  or  the  variety,  and 
consequently  into  the  frame,  capabilities,  and  destiny  of  the  species. 
The  principles  furnished  by  such  investigations  are  the  safest  guide  in^ 
all  branches  of  knowledge,  of  which  man  in  any  shape  is  the  object 
the  only  guide  at  least  that  can-  be  trusted  by  those  who  are  determined  to' 
resort  to  nature  for  themselves',  rather  than  blindly  adopt  established 
doctrine's,  or  take  up  the  ready-made  notions  and  clever  systems,  so 
kindly  provided  for  those  who  are  loo  indolent  or  too  timid  to  exercise 
their  own  observation  or  reason  on  these  important  topics.  Such 
inquiries,  I  will  venture  to  add,  afford  the  only  light  capable  of  directing 
us  through  the  dark  regions  of  metaphy>ies,  the  only  clue  to  direct  our 
course  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  morals.  Cun  we  ho|H*  tO  proceed 
safely  in  legislation,  in  public  institutions,  in  education,  without  that 
acquaintance  with  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of  the  subject  Ibr 
whose  benefit  they  are  designed,  which  such  investigations  arc  calculated' 
to  supply  ?' 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage,  for  what  description  of  audi¬ 
ence  these  lectures  were  got  up.  Mr.  Lawrence  must,  iudeed, 
have  formed  a  very  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  mental  en¬ 
dowments  of  his  pupils,  to  suppose  that  this  sort  of  rant  would 
not  put  his  character  in  any  peril,  or  awaken  a  misgiving  in  the 
minas  of  his  embryo  legislators,  metaphysicians,  and  moralists, 
touching  his  sanity.  We  have  not  tlie  slightest  suspicion,  that 
a  man  of  his  enlui^ed  and  nhilosophical  mind  could  really 
give  into  this  fanaticism.  Tliis  foe  to  creeds,  this  believer  in 
all  unbelief,  could  never  for  a  inoment  lie  the  dupe  of  a 
chimera  which  outstrips  in  absurdity  tlui  wildest  dogmas  that 
have  been  palmed  upon  human  credulity.  Could  we  for  a 
moment  imagine  him  to  be  ipiite  serious  in  asserting  that  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  is  the  true  key  to  morals  and  legislation, 

‘  the  safest  guide  in  all  brunches  of  knowledge,* — we  should 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  reveries  of  the  alchemist.  They  were 
sol:)er  and  rational  in  comparison  with  the.pretem»ions  of  our 
zoologico-ethical  philosophers’.  But  that  Mr.  Lawrence  not 
quite  serious  when  he  penned  this  rhapsody,  is  plain  from  his 
own  language  in  ariotlrer  pait  of  these  Lectures.  '  These  sub- 

*  lime  dogmas,*  he  says,  speaking  of  *  the  theological  doctrine 

*  of  the  soul,,  and  its  separate  existence,* 
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cuulti  lU'ver  l*ttve  bcm  b^ou^i)t  lo  rij;hl  by  ibe  labours  of  ibf  anatomisC 
and  phy>iologisl.  An  iiniiiatfrial  and  spiritual  bi‘it)"  could  not  have 
bixn  discovered  amid  the  blood  and  filth  of  the  tlisscct ini;- room  ;  and 
the  very  idea  of  resorting  to  this  low  and  dirty  source  for  a  proof  of  so 
exalted  and  refined  a  truth,  is  an  illustration  of  what  we  liaily  see,  the 
powerlul  bias  that  prolessional  habits  and  the  exclusive  contemplation  of 
a  particular  subject  give  even  to  the  strongest  minds, — an  illustration  of 
that  esprit  demttitr  which  led  the  honett  currier  in  the  threatened  city 
to  recommend  a  fortification  of  leather/ 

Now,  although  more  than  five  hundred  pages  intervene  be¬ 
tween  these  two  passages,  and  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  Author  might  have  changed  liis  mind  in  the  interim,  or 
have  forgotten  what  he  had  advanced, — for  there  are  other  per¬ 
sons  besities  liars,  of  whom  it  holds  good,  that  they  need  have 
strong  memories, — yet.  we  rather  imagine  that  both  passages 
were  designed  to  have  a  specific  effect,  and  that  presuming 
upon  the  ingenuousness  of  his  auditory,  he  did  not  care  to 
sacrifice  to  oratorical  (‘fleet  his  own  consistency.  In  the 
fonner  passage,  he  only  wished  to  throw  ridicule  on  Mr. 
Abcrnethy,  wlio  has  been  so  absurd  as  to  carry  with  him  into 
Uie  dissecting-room,  the  deductions  of  reason,  in  order  to 
interpret  by  them,  the  appearances  which  address  themselves 
to  our  senses.  In  tin*  latter  jiaragraoh,  our  Author  means  to 
shew,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  discoveries  respecting  the’ 
nature  of  the  soul  and  ‘  the  fundamental  princi[)les  of  morals,' 
made  amid  the  blood  and  filth  of  the  dissecting-room,  provided 
tlie  sentiment  thus  brought  to  light,  be  as  low'  and  dirty  as  its 
source.  The  powerfid  bias  of  professional  habits,  is,  he  tells 
ns,  conspicuous  in  the  man  who  ‘  confides  more  in  the  eye  of 
*  reason  than  in  that  of  sense/  But  no  such  infiuence  is  sus¬ 
pected  to  have  warped  his  own  mind,  when  he  would  erect 
Brooks's  into  a  school  of  metaphysics  gnd  morals,  and  make 
us  believe  that  '/.oology  is  the  key  to  legislation.  Or, 
perhaps,  that  bias  is  to  be  deprecated,  only  when  it  takes  a 
direction  in  favour  of  established  doctrines:  it  has  a  wise  and 
suliitarv  operation  in  the  mind  of  the  infidel  physiologist. 

Mr.  Daniel  Pring's  work,  not  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  pirated,  has  by  no  means  attracted  the  notoriety  which  a 
Ohancery  petition  has  conferred  on  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  Nor 
does  it  stand  any  chance  of  hecoming  popular  out  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  being  by  far  too  ])rofound  for  unscientific  readers.  We 
have  often  regrt  tted  that  the  good  old  custom  of  writing  medi¬ 
cal  works  in  I  atin,  has,  in  this  illiterate  age,  fallen  into  disuse. 
But  if  medical  w  l  iters  would  but  adopt  Mr.  Pring's  style  as 
their  model,  they  need  not  employ  a  dead  language.  His  Eng¬ 
lish,  to  be  intelligible  to  the  vulgar,  stands  (juite  as  much  in 
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need  of  a  translation.  Yet,  the  work  displays  no  ordinary 
powers  of  thought,  and  a  considerable  share  both  of  fancy  and 
of  acuteness.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  physiological  romance  ; 
yet,  like  other  romances,  founded  on  facts.  That  is  to  say,  it 
IS  hypothesis,  not  indeed  founded  upon,  but  attaching  itself  to 
the  deductions  of  experimental  science ;  a  parasitical  theory 
seeking  the  support  of  facts,  but  having  no  natural  connexion 
with  them.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Pring’s  speculations  form  a 
contrast  to  Mr.  Lawrence’s  mode  of  philosophising.  ‘  To  those 

*  who  take  the  present  fashion  for  a  model,’  says  Mr.  Pring, 

'  or  who  cannot  conceive  any  other  mode  of  inquiring  into 

*  physical  subjects  than  by  experiment,  an  abstract  or  specu- 

*  lative  work  must  appear  at  least  impertinent,  if  not  absurd  or 

*  monstrous.’  Nevertheless,  as  to  the  main  point,  the  exclud¬ 
ing  so  far  as  possible  *  the  real  agency  of  a  Deity’  from  physi¬ 
ological  phenomena,  and  setting  up  science  as  the  antagonist 
of  I’aith,  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  luring  may  be  considered  as 
worthy  coadjutors,  notwithstanding  they  take  a  method  some¬ 
what  different.  The  former  is  for  making  eye-sight  his  ulti¬ 
mate  guide  ;  the  latter  relies  on  abstract  reasoning.  The  one 
talks  more  like  a  modern  French  infidel ;  the  other  like  an  old 
Pagan  atheist.  There  is  more  absurdity,  yet  more  of  an  im- 
]»osing  semblance  of  profundity,  about  Mr.  Pring.  There  is 
more  malignity,  as  well  as  more  flippancy,  in  the  infidelity  of 
Mr.  Lawrence. 

Doth  these  gentlemen,  it  is  remarkable,  set  out  with  an 
attempt  to  press  philology  into  their  service.  Mr.  Pring  hat 
taken  the  hint  for  his  leading  axiom,  from  the  ingenious  me¬ 
thod  of  the  Philosopher  of  Piirley.  The  initial  sentence  of 
the  first  book,  in  which  he  lays  down  his  ‘  general  principles’ 
respecting  truth  and  causation,  is  as  follows  : 

‘  As  ihc  word  “  truth is  used  in  general,  there  is  nothing  further 
meant  by  it  than  that  it  is  synonymous  with  “  belief.”  Our  religion  fs 
called  the  frwe  religion :  wc  esteem  Christ  to  be  above  Mahomet:  a 
I'urk  says  his  is  the  true  religion,  yet  he  conceives  Mahomet  to  be 
greater  than  Christ.' 

There  is  something  very  admirable,  it  must  be  confessed,  in 
this  exordium  to  a  physiological  inquiry.  Its  strict  pertinency 
may  not  at  first  signt  appear  ;  but,  so  far  as  wc  can  make  out 
the  Author’s  intention,  what  he  labours  to  establish  is,  that  all 
‘  truth  is  relative  that  is  to  say,  truth  is  opinion,  or  the  sum 
total  of  opinions,  founded  on  experience  and  consciousness. 
All  our  tnoughts  must,  he  says,  be  brought  to  this  test,  our 
experience.  The  Turkish  creed  and  the  Christian  faith  rest  on 
precisely  the  same  basis— opinion.  But  the  creed  of  Mr.  Pring 
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haa  tba  advanitage  of  being  founded  *  on  vlu^sicjal  tettimou^*  and 
ia  of  a  fttf  niure  refined  and  philoaophical  kind  than  either  \ 
being  allied*  more  cLoaely  than  to  any  other  known  system,  to 
the  esoteric  faith  of  the  tiramins.  He  believes  in  the  existence 
of  a  Deity ;  not  the  Creator  of  all  things,  for  that,  he  sliews, 
God  could  not  possibly  be.  God  is  but  a  name  for  an  unknown 
cause.  *  A  Divine  agency  is  assigned  to  begin  where  analysis, 

'  or  the  knowledge  of  causes,  ends  and  therefore,  it  happtm, 

*  that  the  assigned  extenf^  of  the  influence  of  the  Deity,  U  ab* 

*  soiutely  abridged  as  science  advances ;  for  as  known  causes 
f  are  developed,  tlie  unknown  ceases  to  be  supposeil.*  Mr. 
Pring 'h  object,  therefore,  is  to  develop  these  physical  causes, 
in  reference  to  the  laws  of  organic  life,  so  as  to  exclude,  if 
he  ran,  from  the  whole  extent  of  physiological  science,  the 
influence  of  the  Deity.  And  seeing  that  this  achievement  does 
not  lie  within  the  power  of  experimental  philosophy,  he 
has  called  in  the  aid  of  an  atheistic  speculation ;  the  leading 
features  of  which,  so  far  as  any  thing  so  shadowy  iind  shape¬ 
less  can  be  said  to  possess  features,  are,  the  eternity  of  nmt- 
ter,  ami  tlie  pre-existence  of  Causes  anterior  and  superior  to 
the  Deity.  Had  this  volume  made  its  appearance  before  Mr. 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  began  his  poetical  career,  we  should 
have  entertiiined  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Daniel  Pring  had  been  his 
tutor,  his  Bolingbroke.  But  Mr.  Pring  is  a  poet  himself,  tliough 
he  has  not  chosen  to  rhapsodize  in  metre. 

The  following  is  part  only  of  a  long  rhapsody,  which  ciin- 
jiot  he  easily  pandlelcd  in  modern  literature,  unless  it  be  by 
some  of  tlie  passages  in  “  Tlie  Revolt  of  Islam.” 

‘  Great  Nature,  by  wliatevcr  name  expressed,  it  is  to  tliec  I  address 
myself!  thee  I  contemplate !  tliou  art  my  theme:  but  where  begin  to 
think,  where  be^in  to  speak  of  thee!  I  view,  at  nighty  a  large  expanse 
pf  bill  and  dale,  shade<l  with  trees,  clad  in  luxuriant  verdure ;  or 
naked,  sighing  at  the  rude  attacks  of  wintry  blasts.  Imagination  paints 
the  exU'nt  In’yond,  where  earth  is  mottled  by  other  shapes  and  clothing, 
w  itb  other  animals  to  enjoy  her  iruiis.  rroin  this  terrestrial  scene,  the 
view  ascends  tolliose  revolving  orbs,  this  lofty  dome,  adorned  with  stars 
and  planets.  These  things  I  contemplate,  and  wonder.  Nature,  at  tlic 
vasuiess  of  thy  space  and  works  ;  thy  silence  breathes  into  my  soul ; 

*  all  is  immensity,  engendering  wonder.  Yet  this  first  impression  once 
abattnl,  a  speck  of  thy  pmduction,  wjtb  faculties,  the  offspring  of  thy 
bounty,  presumes  to  scan  thy  meihckls,  and  pry  impertinently  into  ways 
which  thou  hast  studied  to  conci*al.  But  forgive  the  trespass,  it  U  love 
of  thee  that  prompts  the  curious  zt'ul,  and  guides  my  thoughts^  astray  9 
it  is  iby  wt>rk,  that  they  should  adore  thee ;  take  it,  therefore,  not  aiivaf, 

.  ihai  falling  frpm  the  amazement  which  is  first  inspired  by  ihcc,  I 
to  know  at  least  thy  scheme,  though  ignorant  of  thy  means,  ihy  iusuu^ 
ments,  and  subtler  agencies.' 
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*  Thy  movcmeikB  give  birth  to  time,  yet  ihy  existence  acknowledges  ^ 
00  peri^ ;  thou  hast  made  time,  and  wilt  not  bo  obedient  to  t,hy  crea*  . 
Cure:  we  boast  some  records  of  thy  existence,  and  presume  to  fix  a  date  ^ 
to  thy  beginning ;  but  if  then  thou  didst  commence^  from  whence  de¬ 
rived  ?  or  how  start  forth  from  nothing  ?  Thy  own  nature,  thy  inherent 
and  proper  forces,  had  no  share  in  thy  origination,  for  that  would  be 
to  date  thy  actions  previous  to  thy  birth,  liow  then  didst  thou  begin  f 
Methink,  the  spirit  of  the  hills,  at  the  question,  shakes  him  from  hit 
beloved  repose ;  himself,  a  part,  speaks  with  a  commissioned  voice  the  ‘ 
language  of  the  whole;  yet  it  is  a  voice  soft  and  sweet,  it  floats  like  a^ 
zephyr,  and  is  heard  only  in  the  stillness  of  the  world ;  it  is  a  whisper 
to  the  soul,  which  swells  when  it  comprehends  the  great  idea,  and 
echoes  thus  the  truth,  in  accents  of  its  own.  Search  not  when  that 
began  which  has  always  been ;  ages  and  ages  have  revolved,  myriads  of- 
changes  have  bi'en  wrought,  forms  have  been  made,  endured,  and 
vanished;  destruction  has  succc'cded  quickly  to  creation;  yet  Nature > 
was,  before  all  this;  her  processes  were  repeated  in  periods  infinite, 
which  thou,  with  a  capacity  for  finite  purposes,  understandcst  not,  but 
must  still  think  true.*' 

*  What  sum  of  admiration  is  sufficient  for  this  grand  world,  enclosing  ’ 
in  itself  an  endless  series  of  forms  and  combinations  !  Existence  still ' 
springing  from  itself,  and  by  itself  perpetuated ;  whose  beginning  no  * 
lime  has  witnessed,  whose  end  no  period  will  define;  existing  without* 
our  knowledge  how  ;  describing  various  shapes,  pursuing  various  chan¬ 
ges,  none  occurring  but  existence  still  compels ;  all  enduring  in  their 
present,  or  in  other  forms,  because  existence  has  no  poucr  to  he  no^_ 
thing,*  pp.  51 — 3. 

Our  readers  have  by  this  time  had  quite  enough  of  Mr, 
Daniel  Pring ;  and  some  of  them  may  even  be  disposed  to 
think  his  case  one  that  demanded  a  medical,  rather  than  a 
critical  notice.  We  will  not  vouch  for  the  Author’s  sanity,  for 
certainly  he  has  been  guilty,  in  this  volume,  of  a  literary  Jelo 
fie  %e.  1'he  work  has,  however,  found  admirers ;  and  we  know 
not  on  what  fair  ground  its  Author  could  be  brought  in  non 
compos,  while  they  should  be  allowed  to  pass  for  men  in  their, 
sober  senses.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  illiberality  which 
might  be  charged  on  such  an  attempt  to  ‘  develop  the  unknown 
‘  cause'  of  this  strange  production, — although,  on  Mr.  Pring’s 
own  principles,  should  a  majority  concur  in  the  belief  that  he 
is  mad,  the  thing  must  be  true,  and  mad  as  a  •  March  hare  he 
must  be, — yet  still,  we  should  greatly  mistake,  were  we  to 
suppose  that  a  man  must  be  insane,  because  he  chatters  non¬ 
sense  .and  inu>iety,  and  rhapsodizes,  and  philosophizes  like 
Mr.  Pring.  Tliere  is  too  much  method  in  this  madness.;  and 
unhappily,  the  known  influence  of  moral  causes  in  perverting^ 
the  intellect,  presents  too  ready  an  explanation  oi  the  phcr 
nomenon,  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  an  unknown  cause^  or 
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to  juiUfy  ut  in  dismitting  tha  voluma  as  the  unlntelUgent  effu¬ 
sion  of  a  man  discharge  from  moral  accountability  by  the 
Tisitatidn  of  God. 

We  return  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  He,  too,  like  Mr.  Pring,  must 
needs  call  in  physiology  to  clear  the  ground  for  his  specu¬ 
lations. 

*  life,*  he  tells  us,  *  using  the  word  in  its  popular  and  general  teiue, 
%okkh  at  the  tome  time  is  the  only  rational  and  intelligible  ontf  is  merely 
the  active  state  of  the  animal  structure.  It  includes  the  notions  of  sen< 
sation,  motion,  and  those  ordinary  attributes  of  living  beings  which  arc 
obvious  to  common  observation.  It  denotes  what  is  apparent  to  our 
senses  ;  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  offspring  of  metaphysical  subtlety, 
or  immati  rial  abstractions,  without  a  complete  departure  from  its  ori|;i- 
nal  acceptation, — without  obscuring  and  confusing  what  is  otherwise 
clear  and  intelligible.* 

He  then  proceeds  to  inform  his  pupils,  that  the  Latin  oTuma 

•  cornea  from  the  (Jreek  wind,  and  that  spiritus  also  means 
‘  merely  breath  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Greek  wtvpa,^ 

•  And  this,*  he  says,  ‘  is  the  original  sensible  object,  out  of 

•  which  all  the  abstractions  and  fancies,  all  the  verbal  sophis- 

•  try  and  metaphysical  puzzles,  about  spirit,  have  proceeded.* 

•  Anatomy  and  physiology  should  be  cultivated  together :  wc  should 
combine  observation  of  the  function  with  examination  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  subjects  are  often  distinctly  treated  in  books:  let  not,’  how¬ 
ever,  this  unnatural  separation  lead  you  into  the  error  of  viewing  the 
vital  manifoktaiions  as  something  independent  of  the  organization  in  which 
they  occur.  Bear  in  mind,  that  every  organ  has  its  living  phenomena 
and  its  use,  and  that  the  chief  ultimate  object,  even  of  anatomy,  is' to 
learn  the  nature  of  the  function  ; — on  the  other  hand,  that  every  action 
of  a  living  being  must  have  its  organic  apparatus.  There  is  no  diges- 
tio'i  without  an  alimentary  cavity ;  no  biliary  secretion  without  some 
kind  of  liver ;  tw  thought  without  a  brain.  • 

‘  To  talk  of  life  as  independent  of  an  animal  IxKly,— to  speak  of  a  func¬ 
tion  without  reference  to  an  appropriate  organ, — is  physiologically  absurd. 
Jt  is  in  opposition  to  ibe  evidences  of  our  senses  and  rational  faculties  : 
it  is  IcM'king  for  an  effect  without  a  cause.  We  might  as  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  day* light  while  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon.  What  shouidjwe 
think  of  al)Strtcting  elasticity,  cohesion,  gravity,  and  bestowing  on  them 
a  lepaniU'  existence  from  the  bodies  in  which  those  propt*rtics*are  seen  f 

•  This  is  the  gentleman  who,  in  a  note  to  his  first  page,  snceriagly 
talks  of  Mr.  Abernethy’s  early  lessons  in  anatomy.  ‘  When  we  con- 
‘  sider,*  he  says,  *  that  the  audience  to  whom  these  Lectures  werrde- 

•  livered,  comprised  the  venerable  elders  of  our  profession,  •  the  general 

•  body  of  London  surgeons,  and  the  students  of  tha  several  schools  of 

•  medicine,*  Ac. !  !  • 
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r  Before  we*  entef  into  any  argumc at  on  the^  g^ioral  subject^ 
We  must  preniwe  a  few  remarks  t>n  the  dogmatism  which 
the  above  passage  is  characterised.  This  is  not  quite  the 
spirit  of  a  pnilosopher.  Such  shallow  assertions  might  impose  on 
a  student  of  the  first  year,  when  taken  by  surprise,  and  anxious^ 
above  all  things,  not  to  fall  into  a  physiological  absurdity. 
They  might  pass  unexamined  and  undoubted  in  the  lecture- 
room.  But  Mr.  Lawrence’s  name  will  have  no  snch  charm  with 
the  public.  An  infidel  dogmatist  is,  of  ail  dogmatists, 
the  most  insufferable,  because  what  he  is  so  positive  about',  is 
— non-existence,  negation :  what  he  is  so  peremptoiy  in  assert¬ 
ing,  is,  his  doubts.  Whatever  reasons  the  Materialist  might 
have  to  urge  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  ‘  there  is  i)o- 
*  thought  without  a  orain,*  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impos¬ 
sible,  that  he  could  demonstrate  his  negative  position.  He 
may  imagine  himself  autliorised  to  withhold  his  belief  from  a 
tenet  which  he  considers  as  not  resting  upon  the  evidence 
appropriate  to  physical  science,  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 
But  neither  tlie  inductive  philosophy  nor  common-sense  would 
teach  a  man  stoutly  to  affirm  the  impossibility  of  a  thing 
which,  if  not  proved  to  exist,  cannot  be  proved  not  to  eust, 
or  to  maintain  the  certainty  of  what,  from  the  nature  .of  the 
thing,  eludes  the  observation  of  the  senses.  If  the  position, 
that  life  is  independent  of  organization, involved  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  he  might  safely  aihrm  that  it  could  not  be  true.  But 
then,  it  would  not  only  be  '  physiologically  absurd,’  but  meta¬ 
physically  and  theologically  absurd  too.  For,  however  Mr. 
Lawrence  may  think  to  save  appearances  by  such  cant  phrases 
as  *  physiologically  speaking,^  and  by  exhorting  his  pupils  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  ‘  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  soul  and  its 

•  fik'parate  existence  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  physiological 

•  question,' — a  physiological  absurdity,  if  it  means  any  thing, 
means  a  physical  contradiction ;  and  a  real  contradiction  in 
physics,  cannot  be  a  theological  tnith.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  is  true,  theologically  speaking,  cannot  he  absurd,  physio¬ 
logically  speaking,  because  two  difi'erent  truths  cannot  con-, 
tradict  eacn  other,  which  would  be  for  truth  to  contradict  itself. 
Unless,  therefore,Mr.  Lawrence  could  prove  that  the  theolog^al 
doctrine  of  the  soul  implies  a  physical  contradiction,  such  aa 
would  he  involved  in  the  assertion  that  2  and  2  make  5,  he 
could  have  no  possible  ground  for  affirming  the  physiological 
absurdity  of  its  separate  existence,  even  on  his  own  principles. 
His  dogmatism  is  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  indecent. 

•But,  if  the  nature  and  separate  existence  of  the  soul  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  physiological  question.  Which,  in  a 
certain  sense  we  admit,  why  mix  up  negative  assertions  re- 
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apccting  its  nature  with  such  investigations  ?  This  is  what  we 
blame  Mr.  Lawrence  for ;  not  for  his  infidel  opinions,  for  which 
he  must  answer  at  another  tribunal.  Here  is  a  man  who  tells 
you  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  thing  for  which  he  has  not 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  yet  carries  his  rash  and  crude 
speculations  into  a  subject  wholly  foreign  from  his  inquiries, 
and  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  observation.  And  he  does 
this  in  a  way  adapted  to  prejudice  his  pupils  against  any  other 
mode  of  investigation,  or  species  of  evidence.  It  is  on  this 
we  found  our  charge  of  sinister,  of  deliberately  irreligious  in¬ 
tention.  He  tells  them,  that  the  theological  doctrine  of  an 
immaterial  spirit  is  ‘  in  opposition  to  their  senses  and  ra- 
•  tional  faculties.'  A  manifest  falsehood,  but,  if  credited,  of 
no  use  whatever  in  their  inquiries  into  animal  structure  and 
function.  We  defy  Mr.  Law  rence  to  shew  that  a  single  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  slightest  scientific  or  practical  value,  could  be 
u(‘duced  from  the  alleged  fact,  that  tnere  is  no  thought  with- 
out  a  brain.  He  w  ill  not  seriously  contend,  that  a  firm  believer 
in  the  Hunterian  doctrine  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  doctrine  of  the  soul,  may  not  be  as  skilful  a  practitioner 
and  as  profound  a  physiologist,  ns  the  most  inveterate  mate¬ 
rialist.  That  the  vital  principle,  or  the  animal  function  of  life,  or 
whatever  else  it  be  termed,  is  incapable  of  manifesting  itself 
in  man  independent  of  organization,  is  admitted  on  all  hands: 
the  connexion  between  them  is  undeniable.  And  this  acknow¬ 
ledged  connexion  explains  all  the  phenomena  of  life  just  as 
well,  and  answers  every  phvsiological  purpose  just  as  well,  as 
the  notion  of  the  Materialist,  who  confounds  connexion  with 
identity,  who  affirms  that  function  is  a  mere  effect  of  an  unin¬ 
fell  ig«*nt  caiise,  and  that  an  apparatus  is  not  a  means,  but  a 
power.  These  absurdities  of  his  are,  therefore,  gratuitous  ab¬ 
surdities.  He  has  gone  out  of  his  w^ay  ’to  give  the  lie  to  the 
Scriptures  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  And  on  this 
account,  his  conduct  as  a  Lecturer  is  wholly  inexcusable,  be¬ 
cause  no  motive,  at  least  no  good  motive,  can  be  assigned 
for  his  stepping  beyond  the  line  of  a  prudent  neutrality  on 
subjects  professedly  foreign  from  his  inquiries. 

Will  it  be  urged  in  defence  of  our  Lecturer,  that  he  has 
but  translated  and  retailed  the  doctrines  of  the  French  physi¬ 
ologists  ?  *  Will  it  be  said,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  has  been  inad-t 
f  ertently  misled  by  his  admiration  of  Bichat,  and  other  men 
to  whom  science  is  greatly  indebted,  into  these  atheistical  errors! 
W  ere  the  plea  valid,  it  w^ould  amount  to  no  better  defence 
than  is  set  up  by  the  utterer  of  forged  notes,  that  he  is  not  so 
bad  as  the  forger.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  Author  hae 
vented  these  articles  of  disbelief,  his  dogmatism,  his  ungen* 
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Hcmanly  abuse  Mr«  Afaemcthy,  his  laborious  reiteiuiion  of 
the  lessons  of  intidelitv.  ^bile  tliev  shew  Uiat  be  has  noi  med 
through  inadrertence,  dcpnve  him  of  all  claim  to  our  ifidiiU 
gence  or  res|)ect.  He  may  suppress  his  work,  or  he  niay*re^  ‘ 
publisli  i(\  according  as  sordid  calculations  or  a  regard  for  hie 
own  character  may  dictate.  We  anticipate  little  permanent 
harm  from  its  circulation ;  for  the  argumentation  is  too  flimay 
to  stand  the  test  of  perusal.  But  he  cannot  undo  the  harm  he 
may  have  done  in  the  lecture -room,  where,  taking  ad\iintaga 
of  the  ignorance  and  the  passions  of  tlie  young  men  whose  in«> 
struction  was  contided  to  him,  he  has  undermined  their  religious 
principles,  and  encouraged  tliein  to  shake  off  the  restraints  im* 
p(»sed  by  the  hope  and  dread  of  an  hereafter.  This  part  of  his 
conduct,  had  these  lectures  never  passed  the  press,  would  have 
stamped  his  character  witii  the  broad  mark  of  execration* 
And  unless  tlie  rank  of  the  culprit  is  to  be  the  criterion  of 
guilt,  Carlile,  in  comparison  with  siicli  a  man,  is  a  venial  of* 
fender  agiiinst  society. 

But  how  stands  the  question  of  Materialism  ?  It  is  a  very 
old  doctrine,  as  every'  school-boy  knows ;  and  the  sects  of 
materialists  have  been  almost  as  numerous  and  as  various  as  tlio 
denominations  of  Christendom.  There  were  the  Kpicurean 
materialists,  who  ascribed  every  thing  to  atoms  and  chance, 
whoso  absurdities  have  been  immortaliy.ed  by  Lucretius ;  the 
Peripatetic  materialists,  who  discarded  chance  and  atoms  in 
favour  of  a  uec  qvid,  me  quantum,  nee  qnale,  and  an  eternal, 
ever-shifting  necessity  ;  and  the  believers  in  the  Stratonic 
doctrine  of  Hhratims.  In  modern  times,  we  have  had  the 
thinkffifr  matter  of  Hobbes  and  Spinosa,  the  vibrations  of  Hart** 
ley,  and  the  immaterial  matter  and  soul -sleeping  scheme  of 
Priestley.  The  chief  difference  between  these  several 
schools  and  the  French  organologisfs,  is,  that  the  latter  would 
transfer  the  doctrine  of  Materialism  from  metaphysics  to 
physiology ;  substituting  organization  for  the  atoms,  or  cor-^ 
pu^Jos,  or  emanations,  or  subtile  fluids  of  the  old  phihsiophers, 
and' making  the  soul  a  palpable  thinkin|j  substance,— a  modi&<* 
cation  of  ‘  medullary  matter.'  Life  itself  is,  it  seems,  nothing 
but  organization  set  in  motion:  ‘  it  is,'  says  M.  Bichat,  ‘the* 
‘  assemblage  of  those  functions  which  resist  death.'  Thought 
and  volition  are  but  functions  of  the  animal,  constituting  part 
of  hia  life,  and  produced  by  his  organization  :  they  are  merely 
l  ertain  states  or  activities  of  the  brain,  developments  of  certain 
vital  properties  resident  in  the  stiwture. 

There  IS  an  end,  then,'  to  the  ftne-snun  potion  of  a  subtile, 
ethereal  matter,  a  breathy  a  xjivyLei,  wnich  was  once  imagined 
^to  be  thin  en<nigk  to  thinly.  *  This  metaphysical  soul  is  as  great 
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nn  absurdity,  *  physiologically  speaking,'  as  the  theological 
soul  referred  to  by  Sir  Charles  Morgan.  The  whole  difierence 
between  solid,  inert,  gravitating  matter,  and  perceptive,  think¬ 
ing,  feeling  matter,  is — organization.  If  a  cabbage  had  a  bniin, 
it  would  think  as  well  as  we  do.  But  thought  does  not  enter  into 
the  assemblage  of  its  functions,  and  therefore  it  must  remain 
content  with  vegetative  life.  Thus,  our  physiological  mate¬ 
rialists  would  at  least  do  us  the  service  of  ridding  us  of  the 
metaphysicians.  Theirs  is  Materialism  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  meanest  capacity.  Abstruse  disquisitions  on  the 
necessary  properties  of  matter  and  spirit,  the  doctrine  of  a  ris 
fwcr/fVf  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  theory  of  a  mutual  penetration 
of  matter,  on  the  other,  are  within  the  compass  of  the  thinking 
functions  of  but  few*  happily  constituted  organs.  But,  that  the 
brain  secretes  thought,  just  as  the  liver  secretes  bile,  is  an  as¬ 
sertion  so  easy  and  familiar  as  to  require  only  a  usual  degree 
of  activity  in  the  medullary  organ,  or  of  delicacy  of  fibre,  in 
order  to  its  being  instantaneously  perceived. 

M’hen  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  was  formerly  agi¬ 
tated,  the  question  was,  whether  the  thinking  principle  must 
not  needs  have  a  material  vehicle  ;  and  it  was  at  least  a  harm¬ 
less  fancy  which  endow  ed  it  with  a  finer  body  of  thin  air,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  escaping  altogether  from  the  relations  of  time  and 
place,  and  becoming  a  vague  and  boundless  entity.  But  now, 
we  need  notrack  imagination  to  provide  a  vehicle  rare  enough 
for  the  disembodied  spirit :  such  shadowy  matter  would  not 
answer  its  purpose.  To  talk  of  a  vehicle^  for  the  spirit,  whether 
aerial  or  fleshly,  would  be  as  physiologically  absurd,  as  to  talk 
of  a  vehicle  foi  t  lasticity.  It  is  the  nerves,  blood,  and  medul¬ 
lary  matter  that  think  ;  and  when  these  are  deprived  of  their 
vital  properties,  the  man  undergoes  a  chemical  decomposition, 
in  which  the  soul  escapes,  like  caloric,  and  mixes  with  inert 
and  unorganised  matter.  The  epitaph  which  a  wag  wrote  on 
the  most  distinguished  of  modern  Pyrrhonists,  would  seem  to 
be,  after  all,  no  joke,  but  a  most  accurate  account  of  the 
biological  catastrophe. 

‘  Here  lie  comprest  in  oaken  chest. 

Or  here  did  once  at  least  lie, 

•  I'he  blood,  and  veins,  and  bones,  and  brains. 

And  soul  of  Dr.  Priestley.* 

The  hypothesis  of  Materialism,  (for  it  is  nothing  more  than 
an  hypothesis,)  will  not  require  a  moment's  examination  in 
order  to  the  detection  of  its  fallacy,  from  any  one  that  receives 
tlie  testimony  of  Divine  Inspiration  respecting  the  separate 
state,  and  the  immediate  transition  of  the  soul  of  the  believer  to 
the  presence  of  Christ.  This  source  of  evidence,  how  im- 
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lisfuctory  soever  to  the  man  who  perversely  demands  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  spirit, — like  a  blind  man  who 
should  call  for  auricular  demonstration  of  the  light  of  the  sun 
or  the  beauty  of  colour, — the  direct  mode  of  proof  supplied  by 
Revelation  will  be  that  to  which  the  Christian  will  first  and  last 
recur,  as  the  basis  of  his  assurance  that  when  absent  from  the 
body  he  shall  be  present  with  the  Lord.  But  it  is  some  satis¬ 
faction  to  be  able  to  demolish  the  vain  pretences  of  a  spurious 
and  arrogant  philosophy ;  and  this  may  be  done  without  going 
very  deep  into  either  mathematical  or  physiological  specu¬ 
lations. 

Every  one  knows,  w  ithout  the  aid  of  a  definition,  what  idea 
we  mean  to  convey  by  the  words  matter  and  mind.  Between 
the  objects  which  1  see,  hear,  or  feel,  whose  sensible  qualities 
of  size,  shape,  colour,  and  texture,  1  think  of  as  making  up 
their  essence ;  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  vmicn 
I  am  conscious,  and  which,  from  my  own  consciousness, 

I  learn  to  ascribe  to  others ; — between  these  two  different 
classes  of  things,  I  make  not  an  arbitrary,  but  a  necessary  dis¬ 
tinction,  when  I  consider  the  first  as  properties  or  forms  of  mat-- 
ter,  the  latter  as  acts  oi'  mind.  Of  matter,  I  inevitably  think  as 
having  some  form,  and  occupying  some  place,  as  discernible  by- 
its  sensible  qualities  of  extension,  figure,  and  solidity  ;  nor 
can  I  divest  it  of  these  qualities  in  idea,  without  depriving  it  of 
its  existence,  w  ithout  reducing  it  to  nothing.  But  of  thought, 
or  the  thinking  principle,  I  cannot  imagine  otherwise  than  that 
it  is  invisible,  intangible,  without  figure  or  solidity,  occupying 
no  s[)ace,  incapable  of  analysis  ;  that  is,  having  no  parts.  What 
matter  is,  or  what  mind  is,  I  cannot  define  any  better  than  that 
they  are  the  assemblage  of  these  opposite  properties — the  pro¬ 
perties  of  which  I  obtain  a  knowledge  by  means  of  my  senses, 
and  the  properties  which  have  no  relation  to  my  senses, 
but  which  belong  to  iny  conscious  self.  Now,  when  the  philo¬ 
sopher  tells  me  that  it  is  the  same  substance  to  which  both 
these  different  sorts  of  properties  belong,  and  that  1  am  only 
thinking  matter,  I  must  ask  him  in  the  first  place,  What 
does  he  mean  by  matter  f  There  must  be  at  least  wonder-^ 
fully  different  kinds  of  matter,  for  one  sort  to  be  distinguished 
from  another  sort  by  opposite  qualities,  which  1  cannot  even 
conceive  of  as  attaching  to  the  same  thing.  And  if  both  are 
matter,  it  might  still  be  very  convenient,  for  distinction's  sake, 
to  call  the  one  sort  of  matter,  matter,  and  the  other  sort,  mind. 

But  this,  w’e  are  told,  would  be  physiologically  absurd,  since 
mind  is  not  a  different  substance,  out  only  a  result  of  a  certain 
modification  of  matter  called  organization,  which  distinguishes 
live  matter  from  dead  matter.  But  both  arc  matter ;  for  matter 
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in  every  things  and  every  thing  matter.  According  to  tliU 
<ieiinition,^and  we  can  assure  our  readers  it  is  the  moat  philo¬ 
sophical  one  we  have  been  able  to  deduce  from  the  writings  of 
the  Materialists,— there  ia  no  denying  that  miud  is  matter,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  something.  But  what  is  this  same  thing  life,  w  hich  we 
find  attaching  to  certain  portions  of  organised  matter  ?  Here  is  a 
new  principle,  not  essential  to  matter,  because  1  can  think  of 
matter  sis  destitute  of  it,  and  perceive  it  to  be  actually  destitute 
of  it  in  the  gia»ater  variety  of  its  forms.  It  is  therefore  a  prin¬ 
ciple  distinct  from  its  essence ;  not  necessary  to  its  idejitity, 
for  organized  matter  may  become  deprived  of  this  principle^ 
and  yet,  retain  for  a  while  its  sensible  qualities ;  but  an  acci¬ 
dent  attaching  to  matter, — a  new  property  superinduced  upon 
it.  What  is  this  property  ?  Is  it  material  or  immaterial  I 
Ijfe,  savs  M.  Bichat,  is  ‘  an  assemblage  of  functions;*  *  a 

•  sum  total  of  riinctions,*  says  Sir  Charles  Morgan ;  ‘  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  exercise,*  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  or  ‘  the  result,  of 
‘  the  peculiar  composition  which  distinguishes  living  bodies  ;* 

^  an  organic  spirit,*  savs  Mr.  Bring;  *  the  peculiar  condition  or 
^  mode  ol‘  existence  of*  living  beings,*  says  the  Autlmr  of  tlie 
article  Life  in  RtU's's  Cyclopedia;  ‘  union  and  cooperation  of 

soul  with  bo<ly,*  says  the  Prince  of  Lexicographers.  And  if 
in  this  lust  definition,  which  is  all  the  better  for  being  somewhat 
loose,  and  is  as  corrivt  as  any,— the  Dr.  may  seem  to  favour 
tlie  notion,  t  hat  to  talk  of  life  as  independent  of  an  animal  body  is 
inrorn*rt,  he  has  sixteen  other  definitions  l>ehind,  which  tell  the 
other  way.  Hut  what  light  do  any  or  all  of  these  definitions 
throw  on  the  suliject  ?  Mr.  Rennell,  in  his  Remarks  on  Scep¬ 
ticism,  defines  Life,  or  active  existence,  to  be  ‘  inherent  ac- 

•  tivitv.*  But  this,  again,  is  only  putting  a  part  of  an  idea 

for  the  whole  ;  the  fault  of  almost  all  attempts  at  metaphysical 
definition ;  it  e\]>lain8  nothing.  The  fact  is,  thiU  we  use  the 
word  in  all  Dr.  ,lohnson*s  seventeen  difi'erent  acceptations-;  and 
the  attempt  to  fix  it  to  any  one,  leads  oidy  to  confusion.  Jt  is 
a  condition,  a  mode,  an  assemblage  of  functions,  a  series  of 
phenomena,  a  system,  a  result,  an  energy,  a  spirit;  it  is  ac¬ 
tivity,  vitality,  it  is— life.  v 

Biitw’hafis  the'princi])le  on  which  those  functions' of  orga- 
rmed  bodiea  w’hirh  we  call  their  life,  depend  f  ‘  On  organi- 
ration,'  say  the  Materialists:  life  is  an  attribute  of  orgaivized 
matter.  Hut  an  organ  is  an  instrument,,  and  organization  is 
only  a‘ svtstein  of  instmments.  or  an  orderly  arrangement  ‘of 
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matter,  since  that  may  cease  to  live,  and  it  then  only  returna 
to  the  natural  state  of  matter,  which  is  inert.  How,  then, 
can  a  mere  diflerent  arrangement  of  matter,  confer  on  it  a  pro-* 
perty  the  very  opposite  to  that  which  belongs  to  its  nature  \ 
To  answer.  Because  it  is  organized,  is  absurd,  since,  were  its 
organization  the  cause  of  its  life,  an  organized  being  could  not 
cease  to  live  ;  or,  at  least,  death  could  not  precede  the  mechanic 
cal  destruction  of  its  organization.  But  life  is  that  which  produces 
this  very  arrangement  of  parts  on  which  itself  is  said  to  den 
pend.  It  is  life  which  makes  matter  take  the  shape  and  acq^uire 
the  organization  by  means  of  which  its  subsequent  functiona 
are  carried  on.  Organization,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
effect,  rather  than  Uie  cause  of  life.  Could  matter  come  into 
life  of  itself,  it  would  be  an  efiect  without  a  cause.  Under, 
any  form,  organized  or  unorganized,  it  must  derive  its  motion, 
or  w  hatever  properties  it  is  susceptible  of,  from  a  cause  external 
to  itself.  That  property  which  we  call  life,  is  invariably  found 
to  be  propagated  by  life ;  and  organization  is  nothing  more 
than  a  susceptibility  in  matter  so  arranged,  of  receiving  im¬ 
parted  life.  To  seek  the  origin  of  life  in  matter  isj  therefore# 
even  physiologically  speaking,  absurd.  The  proximate  cause 
of  the  life  of  one  being,  is,  not  its  organization,  or  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  certain  parts  to  certain  functions,  but  the  life  of  ano^ 
ther  being,  to  which  it  stands  related  as  its  offspring  or  produc¬ 
tion.  And  the  power  of  imparting  tliat  life,  must  d fortiori  he 
referred,  not  to  the  organization  of  that  other  being,  but  to  a 
final  cause  infinitely  removed  from  our  observation,  the  Self- 
existent  Parent  and  Fountain  of  life. 

Now,  in  calling  tliis  an  immaterial  principle,  what  more  do 
we  mean,  than  that  it  is  not  inherent  in  matter,  or  necessary  to 
matter;  that  matter  can  exist  without  it,  and  that  there  is  no 
tendency  in  dead  or  inert  matter  to  become  of  itself  active# 
living  matter?  It  is  immaterial,  because  it  is  a  foreign  or  im-. 
parted  principle,  leading  matter  continually  to  exert  an  activity 
which  in  itself  it  does  not  possess;  nay,  more,  which  it  has,  a 
constant  tendency  to  lose  ;  the  existence  of  its  parts  forming 
no  security  for  the  continuance  of  their  functions.  What  r 
exclaims  our  indignant  Lecturer,  an  immaterial  principle  in  the 
brute,  in  the  oyster,  in  tlic  polype?  We  answer,  there  ia 
something  more  than  mere  matter :  there  is  motion,  and  the 
power  of  motion  ;  there  is  imparted  life.  It  might  seem  ri-. 
diculous  to  speak  of  the  soul  of  an  oyster ;  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Lawrence’s  notions,  it  were  not  less  absurd  to  speak  oi  the 
soul  of  a  man  ; — unless  by  soul,  we  mean  nothing  more  than 
life ;  and  then,  an  oyster,  as  well  as  a  man,  be  said  to 
have  a  soul.  Be  it  so.  *  The  immateriality  oi  the  human 
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•  soul/  it  has  been  well  remarked,  *  doth  not  falh*  though  the 

•  souls  of  brutes  are  at  the  same  time  immaterial :  nor  doth 
‘  the  rational  soul’s  beinc  such,  depend  upon  the  brute  sours 

•  being  not  such.  Thoo^  both  are  immaterial,  it  doth  not 

•  follow  that  both  are  therefore  equal,  or  of  the  same  kind  of 

•  immaterial  Beings;  which  the  objection  tacitly  supposes ;  or 
‘  that  there  are  the  same  reasons  w'hy  the  souls  of  brutes  should 
‘  subsist  after  they  are  separated  from  their  material  systems, 
‘  as  that  the  human  soul  should,  llie  one’s  being  ratiomt,  and 

•  the  other  irratiomil,  is  certainly  a  specific  difference,  whch  ar» 

•  gues  a  difference  of  design  in  the  Author  ot  these  two  kinds 

•  of  immaterial  beings  ;  unless  we  would  say  that^  a  Being  in- 

•  finitely  wise  made  specifically  different  beings,  and  not  for 
'  different  purposes.  The  same  reasons  do  not  conclude  a  soul 

•  immortal,  which  conclude  it  immaterial;  and  though  the* 
'  immateriality  of  it  is  not  against  its  immortality,  but  rather  a 

•  strong  symptom  of  it;  yet,  without  better  reasons,  the  con- 
‘  elusion  would  be  precarious  and  ill-supported.’* 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  using  the  word  soul  as  synonymous 
with  the  life  of  a  thing,  or  as  the  cause  why  matter  lives.  This 
principle,  being  separable  from  matter,  and  not  partaking  of 
the  necessary  properties  of  matter,  (namely,  solidity,  con¬ 
figuration,  and  inertness,)  we  term  immaterial  or  spiritual.  But 
what  the  soul  is  in  its  ow  n  essence,  we  know' just  as  w  ell  as  we 
know  what  is  the  essence  of  matter,  which  some  have  resolved 
into  indivisible  atoms,  while  Dr.  Priestley,  wdio  seems  to  have 
waged  war  equally  ag;unst  mind  and  matter,  makes  it  to  be  *  a 
‘  number  of  centres  of  attraction  and  repulsion.’f  Those  who’ 
deny  to  organized  matter  an  immaterial  spontaneous  mover, 
affirm  in  effect,  that  the  ermfiguration  of  certain  parts  is  the 
cause  of  their  motion,  that  function  is  the  result  of  mere  struc¬ 
ture,  that  the  mechanism  is  the  power  that  moves  it :  which  as¬ 
sertions,  however  illogical,  would  be  perfectly  innocent,  were 
it  life  only,  vegetable  or  even  animal  life,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  (|uality  of  solid,  extended,  sensible 
matter.  But  the  absurdity  does  not  stop  here. 

If  the  connexion  between  matter  ana  motion  is  so  inscruta¬ 
ble  as  to  lead  us  to  refer  the  gravitation  of  an  apple,  to  an 
unknown  law  operating  externally  on  the  falling  body ;  if  the 
phenomenon  of  spontaneous  internal  motion  or  growth,  being 
still  more  repugnant  to  the  known  sensible  qualities  of  matter; 
refers  us  for  its  cause  to  an*  immaterial  soul,  acting  upon  and’ 
through  the  substance  which  undergoes  that  mysterious  process 
or ‘series  of  changes;  how  are  we  to  conceive  of  a  certain* 
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arrangement  of  matter,  as  issuing  in  cotutciousness?  Yet;  imch 
is. the  doctrine  of  the  Materialist!  Inert  matter  of  a  certain, 
texture,  under  a  certain  arrangement  of  iU  parts  called  organi* 
zation,  becomes  living  matter.  Let  living  matter  be  somewhat 
differently  modified  in  its  form  and  chemical  constituents,  and 
from  that  arrangement  of  solids  and  fluids,  will  resuli—sefua/tbn* 
Let  that  *  reticular  contractile  tissue  with  fluids  in’ its  inter* 

‘  stices,*  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  animal  structure,' 
undergo  another  arrangement  of  its  chemical  and  meclianical 
composition,  and  it  will  think!  The  structure  is  not  simplj  in 
these  several  cases,  *  the  measure  and  criterion  of  the  function,' 
but  function  is  represented  as  the  result  of  structure ;  and  sen¬ 
sation  and  thought  arise  from  its  mechanical  action.  .That 
which  ‘perceives,  remembers,  judges,  reasons,’  is,  says  our 
sapient  Lecturer,  the  medulla  of  the  brain,  which,  Bichat  tells 
us,  is  dissolved  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkali.  Thus,  the. 
thinking  faculty  is  a  species  of  matter  whose  chemical  com¬ 
position  is  capable  of  being  held  in  solution  by  caustic  alkali ! 
Having  proceeded  so  far  towards  the  analysis  of  thought,  who’ 
can  tell  out  tiiat,  in  the  progress  of  animal  chemistry,  we  may* 
one  day  arrive  at  the  art  of  producing  that  wonderful' 
combination  from  which  sentient,  thinking  matter  may  be 
originated  ? 

There  can  be  *  no  thought  without  a  brain.’  ‘  I  acknowledge,^ 
says  Mr.  Lawrence,  ‘  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  hmo  the 
‘  parts  of  the  brain  accomplish  those  purposes  (of  perceiving, 
‘  remembering,  judging,  &c.),  as  we  are  how  the  liver  [^crates' 

*  bile,’  &c.  There  is  nothing  so  convenient  as  an  analogy.  The* 
thinking  brain  secretes  thought,  we  do  not  know  how  ;,of  course 
we  do  not,  nor  do  we  ask  how.  We  are  inquiring  into  facts^ 
Now,  the  action  of  the  brain  being,  like  that  of  the  liver,  a 
mochanical,  or,  if  you  please,  a  chemical  action,  or  something 
partaking  of  both,  that  which  it  secretes,  or  upon  which  it  acts, 
must,  like  the  bile  elaborated  by  the  liver,  be  a  material  sub-’ 
stance  capable  of  being  so  acted  upon  :  it  may  be  solid,  fluid,, 
or  aeriform,  but  it  must  be  matter.  If  the  thinking  organ  is' 
matter,  thought,  as  secreted  by  that  organ,  must  needs  be  a 
product  of  analogous  or  correspondent  nature.  Otherwise,  we 
should  have  an  effect  not  answering  to  its  causey  a  material 
organ  secreting  an  immaterial  substance;  and  then,  as  MrJ 
Lawrence  ingeniously  argues,  in  exposing  the’  physiological 
absurdity  of  those  who  contend  *  that  thought  is  not  an  act 

*  of  the  brain,  but  of  an  immaterial  substance,  residing  in  or 
‘  connected  with  it,’ — this  large  and  curious  structure  would 
have  nothing,  after  all,  to  do  :  its  office  would  *  be  only  on^ 

*  remove  above  a  sinecure.’  Like  the  bile  which  is  secfeted  by 
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the  liveri  the  finer  secretionn  of  the  thinking  organ  must  neede- 
partake  of  the  known  qualities  of  matter ;  to  wit,  extension* 
dixisibility,  figure,  texture,  and  colour.  This  may  at  first 
atagger  a  novice  unaccustomed  to  physiological  speculations,- 
ana  still  labouring  under  metaphysical  prejudices.  But  what  can^ 
be  plainer  than  that  thought  does  actually  possess  ,  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  matter  1  Do  we  not  speak  of  black  designs,  of  green  pro¬ 
jects,  of  close  reasonings,  of  thin  artifices,  and  extemUd  specu¬ 
lations?  Do  we  not  speak  of  analysing  a  thought,  which  im¬ 
plies  that  it  has  parts  ?  Do  we  not  attach  weight,  solidity,  and* 
beauty  to  thougnt  ?  And  has  not  Mr.  Lawrence  taught  us,  that 
etymology  is  the  key  to  physiological  inquiries  ;  mat  spiritus. 
is  only  breath,  and  anima  a  wind  ?  What  is  cogitcUio,  thought, 
but  motion  (qu.  coagitatio) — a  moving  or  stirring  together? 
And  is  not  motion  a  sensible  quality  ?  As  to  not  being  able  to. 
see  a  thought,  would  it  not  be  enough  that  we  coxi  feel  it  ?  But 
Mr.  Lawrence  Ims  seen  it.  At  least,  we  gather  as  much  from  his 
expressions,  when  he  says :  *  Tet  no  feelings  no  thought,  no 

*  intellectual  operation  has  ever  been  seen,  except  in  conjunc- 

*  tion  with  a  brain.'  There  is  no  standing  against  ocular 
demonstration. 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  crowning  absurdity  of  Mate-> 
rialism.  Life  and  intellect,  we  have  seen,  are,  on  this  hypo¬ 
thesis,  identified  with  organization ;  and  Mr.  Lawrence  goes  so 
far  as  to  intimate,  that  *  a  Newton  or  a  Shakspeare  excels 

*  other  mortals  only  by  a  more  ample  development  of  the 

*  anterior  cerebral  lobes,  by  having  an  extra  inch  of  brain  in 

*  the  right  place.' 

•  If,' says  he,  ‘  we  come  to  inquire  how,  the  mechanism  by  which  these 
things  are  effected,  we  shall  find,  every  thing  around  us  equally  royste- 
rious, equally  incomprehensible,  from  the  stone  which  falls  to  the  earth, 
to  the  comet  traversing  the  heavens,  from  the  thread  attracted  by  amber 
or  sealing-wax,  to  the  revolutions  of  planets  in  their  orbits,  from  the 
formation  of  a  maggot  in  putrid  flesh,  or  a  mite  in  cheese,  to  theproduc* 
tion  of  a  Newton  or  a  Franklin* 

A  Newton  or  a  Franklin  the  production  of  mechanism ! 
This  is,  indeed,  incomprehensible.  We  know  not  why  the 
man  who  believes  this,  should  reject  Transubstantiation  on 
account  of  its'  being  incredible.  And  yet,  we  do  not  imagine 
that  Mr.'  l^wTence  is  a  Papist.  But  supposing  for  a  moment, 
that  it  is  the  brain  that  triinks',  what  is .  that  which  wills  ?  Is 
that  medullary  matter  too  ?  To  perceive,  to  remember,  to  judge, 
to  reason,  are  enumerated  by  our  Lecturer  as  acts  of  the  brain. 
Whose  acts  are  those  volitions  which  relate  to  moral .  good 
and  evil  ?  We  do  not  speak  of  the  passions,  for  these,  M% 
Bichat  has  informed  us,  are  mere  organic  impulsesi  the  product 
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of  the  action  of  that  syatem  of  internal  organa,  the  functioni 
of  which  make  up  organic  life.  But  we  apeak  of  those  moral 
acts  of  volition,  it  Mr.  Lawrence  will  allow  us  to  use  such  an 
old  fashioned  word  as  moral,  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
customary  to  attach  the  ideas  of  virtuous  or  vicious,  merito- 
rious  or  blameworthy.  Do  these  acts  depend  for  their  specific 
character  on  an  extra  inch  of  brain,  on  elasticity  of  fibre,  or  on 
physical  temperament?  Is  that  law  of  consciousness  by 
which  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  moral  responsibility,  a  law  im* 
pressed  upon  matter  ?  Is  the  conscience  nothing  more  than 
the  result  of  organization  ?  We  know  not,  and  we  care  not,- 
what  answer  our  Physiologist  would  give  to  these  auestions. 
In  his  work,  he  has  studiously  evaded  the  subject  ot  morals  ; 
although,  far  from  deeming  it  a  subject  foreign  from  his  in¬ 
quiries,  he  tells  us,  that  ^  such  inquiries  afford  the  only  clue  to 
*  direct  our  course  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  morals’,  and 
that  they  lead  i^ecifically  to  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  qua¬ 
lities  of  man.  To  be  consistent,  he  must  believe  that  virtue* 
and  vice,  as  well  as  genius,  and  fancy,  and  memory,  are  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter.  Goodness  and  depravity,  then,  are  mere 
conditions  of  organic  life.  Gratitude,  benevolence,  hatred, 
cruelty,  are  nothing  more  than  mechanical  impulses,  or  func¬ 
tions  of  organized  matter.  Conscience  is  an  animal  emotion, 
and  faith  a  morbid  peculiarity  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus 
are  we  conducted  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  morals,  to  a 
fatalism  far  more  demoralizing,  and  far  more  absurd  thai^  either 
the  atheistic  necessity  of  chance,  or  the  Mahommedan  Predes¬ 
tination.  And  all  this,  as  the  result  of  the  profound  disco¬ 
veries  made  *  amid  the  blood  and  filth  of  the  dissecting-room !’ 

But  let  us  examine  the  bearing  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s  cardinal 
argument  for  the  materiality  of  mind— we  call  it  his,  although 
it  IS  a  very  old  and  stale  sophism — as  respects  the  moral  nature 
of  man. 

*  Examine,*  he  says,  *the  mind,  the  grand  prerogative  of  man. 
Where  is  the  mind  of  the  fstus?  where  that  of  the  child  just  bom  ?  Do 
wc  not  see  it  actually  built  up  before  our  eyes  by  the  actions  of  the  five 
external  senses,  and  of  the  gradually  developed  faculties?  Do  we  not 
trace  it  advancing  by  a  slow  progress  through  infancy  and  childhood,  to 
the  perfect  expansion  of  its  faculties  in  the  adult;  annihilated  for  a  time 
by  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  the  shedding  of  a  little  blood  in  apoplexy*; 
decaying  as  the  body  declines  in  old  age;  and  finally  reduced  to  an 
amount  hardly  perceptible,  when  the  b^y,  worn  out  by  the  mere  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  organs,  reaches  by  the  simple  operation  of  natural  decay, 
that  state  of  decrepitude  most  aptly  termed  second  childhood?  Whece 
then  shall  we  find  proofs  of  the  mind’s  independence  on  the  bodily 
structure?  of  that  mind,  which, like  the  corporeal  frame,  isinfiantile  ia 
the  child,  manly  in  the  adult,  sick  and  debilitated  in  disease,  phrensied 
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or  melancholy  in  the  madman,  enfeebled  in  the  decline  of  life,  doting 
in  decrepitude,  and  unnibilated  by  death  f 

*  Take  away  from  the  mind  of  man,  or  from  that  of  any  other  aai- 
mul,  the  operations  of  the  five  external  senses,  and  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  and  what  will  be  left  behind  K 

% 

The  day  is  coming  when  Mr.  Lawrence  will  know  what. — ^We 
will  not  stay  to  remark  on  the  inaccuracy  of  the  above  statement, 
as  overlooking  those  important  exceptions  which,  by  disproving 
the  universality  of  the  alleged  fact,  invalidate  the  force  of  his 
conclusion  even  as  regards  the  intellect.  We  admit  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  connexion — who  has  ever  called  it  in  miestion  ? — between 
the  organ  and  the  immaterial  principle.  Nay,  we  may  admit, 
that  every  act  of  mind  involves  some  mechanical  act  of  the 
brain.  But  we  maintain  that  what  sets  the  mechanism  in  mo¬ 
tion,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  matter,  because  matter  is  incapable 
of  spontaneously  changing  its  own  state.  Mt  is  as  absurd  to 

*  say,'  remarks  Andrew  Baxter,  '  that  the  spontaneous  principle 

*  is  nothing  but  the  subtile  matter  which  by  its  action  it  con- 

*  veys  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle  destined  to  be  the  in- 

*  strument  of  the  designed  motion ;  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that 

*  the  living  force  applied  (by  the  man)  to  the  rod  or  winch  of 

*  the  pump,  is  nothing  different  from  that  winch  or  handle/ 
And  it  is  as  absurd,  we  may  add,  to  bring  forward  the  phe* 
nomena  of  disease  or  decay,  as  proofs  that  the  mind  is  a  mere 
function  of  mechanical  structure,  as  it  would  be  to  argue  from 
the  necessary  concurrence  of  mechanical  principles  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  pump,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  working  it 
when  by  any  means  the  valves  had  become  injured,  that  the 
living  force  which  moved  it,  was  in  the  pump.  For  what  else 
is  the  cause  of  the  appearances  of  feebleness  or  decay  which  the 
mind  exhibits  in  infants,  decrepit  people,  or  idiots,  but  the 
ineptitude  of  the  mechanical  instruments  and  apparatus  of  vo¬ 
luntary  motion  ?  Does  disease  or  age  affect  the  will?  Yet, 
willing  is  the  essential  act — some  have  maintained  that  it  is  the 
only  action — of  the  human  soul :  *  all  that  it  doth  when  it  acts, 

*  is,'  it  has  been  said,  'only  exerting  an  act  of  volition.’  'The 

*  common  sense  of  mankind,’  continues  the  acute  metaphysician 
just  referred  to,  '  doth  not  allow  or  imagine  it  possible,  that 

*  disease  or  age  should  affect  the  will,  or  weaken  the  intensity 

*  of  our  desires ;  and  we  are  (therefore)  subject  to  no  decays  or 

*  depredations  of  time  in  respect  of  that  which  is  the  proper 

*  activity  and  power  of  the  soul.  But  the  Epicurean  hath 
'  palmed  upon  us  the  accidents  of  the  body,  as  belonging  to 

*  the  soul  itself ;  because,  biy  the  law  of  their  present  unions 
f  it  is  forced  to  sympatliize  with  them.  It  was  wnile  he  looked 
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*  upon  his  arms,  that  Milo  wept  and  cried ;  At  hi  quidem  jam 

•  mortui  sunt.* 

As  regards,  then,  that  which  is  the  very  essence  of  mind 
^spontaneity ;  as  regards  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
every  moral  action — the  will ;  as  regards  the  specific  character 
of  our  volitions  as  intense  or  feeble,  virtuous  or  vicious ;  the 
mind  is  shewn  to  be  absolutely  independent  on  the  bodily  stnic- 
ture.  Between  the  physiological  history  of  the  individual,  and 
his  moral  pr^ress,  there  is  absolutely  no  connexion  or  corres¬ 
pondence.  Tne  decay  of  muscular  or  of  nervous  force  is  at¬ 
tended  by  no  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  volition ;  nor  does 
the  failure  of  the  memory  or  the  diminished  facility  of  per^ 
ception,  indicate  any  failure,  any  diminution  in  the  activity  of 
the  affections.  And  if  it  did,  (as  sometimes,  though  not  uni¬ 
formly,  the  affections  seem  to  lose  their  vigour  in  old  age,  while 
the  physical  and  mental  powers  remain  unenfeebled ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  bodily  temperament  undergoes  a  change,  the  mind  re¬ 
maining  the  same,)  yet  still,  diminished  force  of  action  would 
leave  the  moral  quality  of  that  action,  as  good  or  evil,  wholly 
unaccounted  for.  The  doctrines  of  Phrenology  and  Craniology 
respecting  innate  propensities,  far  from  favouring  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Materialist,  present  an  insuperable  objection  to 
his  hypothesis.  For,  granting  that  such  original  dispositions 
and  propensities  exist,  the  fact,  that  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  instances,  they  remain  inert,  are  never  betrayed  in  the  con¬ 
duct,  and  appear  to  be  finally  subdued  and  eradicated  by  a 
moral  process,  proves  the  existence  of  something  within  us 
mightier  than  me  brain,  since  it  can  master  it.  We  ^li  not 
here  anticipate  the  argument  which  Mr.  Abemethy  has  so 
happily  directed  against  the  organological  speculations,  and  to 
which  we  intend  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  a  se¬ 
parate  article.  We  shall  simply  repeat,  that  the  formation  of  the 
moral  character,  the  growtn  of  virtuous  or  of  vicious  habits, 
the  gradual  or  sudden  change  frequently  supennduced  upon 
previous  habits,  the  total  revolution  sometimes  effected  in  the 
character,  the  energy  of  the  desires  under  disease,  debility,  and 
physical  decay,  and  the  triumph  of  the  soul  in  death,  are  dl 
tacts  in  the  history  of  mind,  not  merely  unaccounted  for  by  the 
crude  speculations  of  the  Materialist,  out  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  sensible  appearances  and  the  pathological  ol^ 
servations  on  which  they  are  founded. 

That  the  intellectual  principle  is  merely  disturbed  hy  diseased 
structure  or  disorderea  bodily  function,  is  rendered  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  if  not  certain,  by  the  familiar  pheno^ 
menon  of  a  return  of  reason  in  the  lunatic  immediately  precedr 
ing  death.  Mr.  Lawrence  tells  us,  that  insanity  is  alwayy 
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attended  by  diseased  brain.  How  will  he  account  for  this 
sudden  re-appearance  of  the  rational  faculty  in  a  brain  still 
remaining  diseased,  just  before  the  final  cessation  of  its  func¬ 
tions  ?  But  there  is  another  display  of  the  iindecaying  ener¬ 
gies  of  mind,  still  more  familiar  to  those  who  have  had 
opportunies of  witnessing  ‘how  a  Christian  can  die.’  We 
.  allude  to  the  tranquil  yet  intense  operation  of  the  affections — 
faith  and  hope,  love  and  joy,  in  tlie  very  last  stage  of  bodily 
debility.  Although  the  action  of  the  heart  shall  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  the  languid  circulation  shall  have  •  ceased  to 
communicate  vital  warmth  to  the  extremities ;  although  the 
brain  itself  shall  partake  in  the  general  languor  of  the  oodily 
functions,  and  the  mental  powers  shall  in  consequence  have 
become  feeble,  so  that  it  is  only  at  intervals  and  by  painful 
efforts  that  the  sufferer  can  collect  his  thoughts ;  although 
death  shall  have  actually  commenced  his  work  upon  all  which 
.he  can  destroy ;  at  .the  moment  that,  according  to  the  zoological 
doctrine,  the  man  touches  the  very  point  of  annihilation ;  yet, 
even  then,  the  spirit  which  wills,  which  desires,  which  loves, 
the  conscious  spirit,  undismayed,  unenfeebled,  shall  exhibit  the 
.eutireness  of  all  its  moral  functions,  and  their  total  indepen¬ 
dence  on  the  bodily  structure,  in  a  manner  which  shall  make  the 
BC^tic  half-believe  and  tremble. 

The  argument  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  but  w’e  must  draw 
our  ob8er\'ations  to  a  close.  Several  distinct  objections  to 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Materialist,  remain  unnoticed.  For 
instance,  how  mind  acts  upon  matter,  or  how  thought  acts  upon 
the  nerv'OUR  fluid  and  originates  muscular  motion,  is,  on  his 
supposition  and  on  ours,  equally  inexplicable.  But  it  belongs 
to  him  to  explain,  how  that  which  is  confessedly  immaterial, 
should  have  the  effect  it  produces  ou  the  substance  of  the  brain : 
for  instance,  why  a  physical  agitation  should  be  produced  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  few  lines  of  writing,  the  mere  colour  and 
figure  of  which  are  not  adapted  to  produce  any  distinct  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  and  how  matter  can,  without  contact,  act  upon  matter. 
The  Scriptural  argument,  w^e  have  also  intentionally  waived. 
But  thjgre  remains  one  consideration,  which,  notwithstanding 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  might  choose  to  call  it  theological,  ought 
not  to,be  excluded  from  a  philosophical  inquiry ;  and  its  force 
cannot  be  evaded  by  any  one  who  believes  in  the  personality 
of  the  Deity.  Mr.  Lawrence  tells  us,  that  there  is  ‘  no  thought 
‘  without  a  brain.’  He  affirms  this  on  the  ground  of  his  ow'n 
observation  ;  tlie  contrary  supposition  involving,  in  his  opinion, 
either  a  physical  impossibility,  or,  at  best,  a  gratuitous  hypo¬ 
thesis.  He  has  never  seen  a  thinking  being  without  a  brain, 
^d  he  therefore  treats  the  supposition  that  thought  can  subsist 
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without  that  organ,  as  a  physiological  absurdity.  It  becomes  a 
philosopher,  however,  to  bear  in  mind,  as  we  hinted  at  the  outset, 
that  the  laws  of  reasoning  are  common  to  all  the  departments  of 
science,  those  departments  being  only  artificial  arrangements 
.  of  the  subjects  of  our  knowledge.  We  find  it  convenient  to 
’  arrange  the  facts  with  which  experience,  reasoning,  or  testimony 
makes  us  acquainted,  first,  under  the  twofold  grand  division- 
physics  and  ethics,  to  subdivide  the  former  class  into  physio- 
logy,  chemistry,  mechanics,  &c.,  and  to  break  these  down  again 
’  into  various  subordinate  heads  of  study  or  inquiry.  But  still, 

•  these  distinctions  are  mere  terms  of  arrangement.  This  mode 

•  of  classification  is  rendered  necessary  by  tlie  •  limitation  of  our 

•  faculties  an<l  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge.  To  suppose, 

.  therefore,  that  one  subdivision  can  present  truths  at  variance 
with  those  which  class  under  another  subdivision,  is  highly 

•  irrational ;  and  it  is  equally  so,  to  imagine  that  we  have  nothing 

•  to  do,  in  pursuing  one  branch  of  inquiry,  with  what  is  certainly 
•true  occurring  under  another  branch.  It  never  can  be  wise,  to 
« reject  trutli  because  it  is  not  that  kind  of  •  truth  we  are  in  search 
of,  or  to  reject,  in  that  search,  any  aid,  or  aiw  species  of  evi¬ 
dence,  because  it  is  not  that  mode  of  prooi  which  we  have 
•assumed  to  be  proper  to  our  immediate  suoject. 

•  Admitting,  tnen,  the  propriety  of  the  distinction  between  the 
subjects  of  physiological  science  and  those  which  are  generally 
considered  as  belonging  to  theology,  we  must  still  maintain, 
that  the  physiologist  cannot  be  at  liberty  to  set  aside  any  theo¬ 
logical  doctrine  that  bears  upon  his  reasonings,  till  he  has 
proved  that  doctrine  to  be  false.  The  presumption  in  favour 
of  its  truth,  is  at  least  strong  enough  to  render  a  disbelief  pre¬ 
vious  to  examination,  irrational.  A  man  ought  to  have  good 
ground  for  his  doubt  as  well  as  for  his  belief.  His  doubt  may 
proceed  from  his  ignorance ;  and  in  that  case  it  can  only  mis¬ 
lead  his  inquiries.  A  man  who  doubts  what  others  believe, 
especially  wnat  the  wisest  of  men  have  believed,  and  have  be¬ 
lieved  age  after  age,  if  he  has  not  superior  knowledge  to'  rest 
those  doubts  upon  it,  acts  a  part  as  unphilosophical  as  it  may 
be  perilous.  And  if  he  should  discover  a  solicitude  under  sucn 
circumstances,  to  propagate  his  negative  belief,  to  disseminate 
those  unreasonable  doubts,  shoula  he  even  betray  warmth  and 
intolerance  in  the  assertion  of  them,  and  pride  himself  on  having, 
by  his  contempt  of  evidence,  fortified  himself  in  a  cheerless  un¬ 
certainty,  we  must  seek  for  an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  not 
'in  any  rational  principle,  but  in  a  malignant  perversity  of  intel¬ 
lect.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  only  adds 
•Hnother  instance  to  the  numberless  illustrations  of  the  fact,  that 
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*  no  man  ever  set  up  to  be  a  cool  doubter,  but  with  the  .view  jof 

*  being  a  warm  zealot.’ 

•We  have  digressed  from  tlie  theological  consideration  to 
which  we  wish  to  advert  as,  in  our  view,  of  su0icient  force  in 
itself  to  overturn  the  whole  baseless  hypothesis  of  Materialism. 
•It  is  this.  There  is  at  least  one  mode  of  thought  without  a  brain: 

*  a  mode,  we  admit,  inAnitely  transcending  our  conception,  and 
to  which  the  intellectual  functions  of  human  beings  may  be 
•thought  to  furnish  a  very  faint  analogy, — the  mode  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Existence.  We  are  not  insisting,  however,  upon  any  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  acts  of  an  infinite  and  the  operations 
of  a  finite  mind.  But  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  Deity  other¬ 
wise  than  as  possessing  in  an  infinite  degree,  and  under  modes 
partaking  of  the  inscrutable  nature  of.  his  existence,  thought, 
power,  volition,  the  attributes  of  mind,  and  as  being  strictly 
and  perfectly  immaterial.  There  is,  then,  as  existing  in  Uile 
•Divine  mind,  thought  without  organization  ;  dr  to  speak  in  a 
maimer  more  becoming  the  subject,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mind, 
because  there  is  God,  And  the  existence  of  mind  being  thu3 
ascertained,  together  with  its  total  separation  from  matter  in  at 
least  that  one  perfect  and  infinite  mode  of  existence,  it  is  imr 
possible  to  prove  that  o.  Jinite  mind  may  not  exist  independent 
of  matter.  Nay,  more  ;  a' very  strong  presumption  is  thus  af¬ 
forded,  that  the  thing  is  possible.  Its  being  conceivable,  shews 
that  no  contradiction,  consequently  no  absurdity,  is  involved  in 
the  supposition.'  Our  ignorance  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
could  so  subsist,  is  no  valid  objection,  since  we  are  equally 
ignorant  how  the  Divine  mind  subsists ;  and  the  objection 
.would  equally  apply  to  the  very  existence  of  God.  To  atheism, 
indeed,  materialism  will  always  be  found  tending;  as  from 
something  very  closely  allied  to  atheism  it  proceeds.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Pring,  (although  his  notion  of  an  organic  spirit  is 
more  rational  than  that  oi  a  self-moving  organization,)  mate¬ 
rialism  appears  in  its  genuine  character.  •  And  even  as  they 

did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,”  says  St.  Pain 
in  accounting  for  the  crimes  of  the  Pagan  ^ilosophers.  We 
may  assign  the  same  cause  for  the  follies  of  our  own  infidels : 
they  want  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  God,  But  true  philosophy 
embraces  as  &e  object  of  its  search  and  its  affection,  all  truth  : 
it  will  avail,  itself  of  every  mode  of  proof ;  it  will  welcome  every 
species  of  evidence.  In  this  respect,  the  sciolists  and  sophists 
of  the  French  school,  whom  Mr.  Lawrence  worships,  shew 
themselves  to  be  any  thing  but  true  philosophers.  But  we 
.**  know,**  on  evidence  their  puny  efforts  can  never  obscure, 
much  less  invalidate,  **  that  if  our  earthly  residence  of  this  Umt 
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**  were  cliBsolved,  we  have  in  the  heavens,  a  building  of  God» 
**  not  made  with  hands,  eternal ;  and  therefore  are  we  alwa^ 
**  confident.  Knowing  that  while  we  are  at  home  in  the  body, 
we  are  absent  from  Uie  Lord,  we  are  confident,  and  willing 
**  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  to  be  present  with  the 
-  Lord.” 


Art.  II.  TravcU  in  ths^  Interior  of  Southern  Africa.  By  William  J; 

Burchcll,  Esq.  Vol.  I.  4to.  pp.  582.  Price  j£^.  14s.  6<1.  London. 

^  1822.  •  . 

^T^HE  details  of  Mr..Burcheirs  travels  have  been  looked  for 

with  considerable  interest.  It  was  known  that  he  had  em* 
ployed  several  years  in  active  researches ;  that  he  had  applied 
niinself  diligently  to  the  elucidation  of  the  geography,  toe  na<» 
tural  history,  and  the  national  distinctions  of  Uie  Southern  re¬ 
gions  of  Africa ;  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
immense  collection  of  specimens  in  the  various  departments  of 
animal  and  vegetable  production.  In  prosecuting  his  in¬ 
vestigations,  he  travelled  over  ground  previously  unexplored, 
which  has  enabled  him  to  supply  much  valuable  information, 
and  to  clear  up  some  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  been  connected  with  our  knowledge  of  those  tracts. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  has 
adopted  a  mode  of  publication  calculated  in  many  respects  to 
repel  curiosity,  and  to  detract  from  the  interest  which  a  vigo¬ 
rous  compression  of  his  materials  into  one  volume  might  have 
excited.  Klaarwater  and  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  Gariep,  limited  the  excursions  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  first  volume :  the  more  novel  and  gratifying 
researches  into '  the  further  regions,  have  been  altogemer  post¬ 
poned  until  the  appearance  of  the  second.  The  travels  of 
Latrobe,  Lichstenstein,  Barrow,  Campbell,  and  others,  with 
the  papers  of  the  Missionary  Transactions,  have  long  made  us 
familiar  with  the  scenery  and  the  native  tribes  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  portion  of  the  work ;  and  Mr.  BurcbeU’s  dili¬ 
gent  investigations  of  natural  history  require  something  more 
in  the  way  of  graphic  illustration,  to  make  them  universally 
acceptable. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  November,  1810,  that  Mr.  B.  landed 
at  Cape  Town,  after  having  been  in  considerable  danger  from 
the  stormy  weather  so  common  in  that  quarter,  and  which  gave 
to  the  Southern  extremity  of  Africa  its  ori^nal  name.  Here  he 
met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  Mr.  Hesse,  the  Lutheran 
minister,  at  whose  house  he  took  up  his  *  residence,  and  who 
forwarded  in  every  way  his  projects  .of  scientific  research. 
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,  Botanizing  rambles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape,  with 
excursions  to  Zwarteburg,  Genadenthal,  Stellenbosch,  and 
.Tulbagh,  occupied  the  time  pleasantly  and  usefully  until  June 
19,  1811,  when,  after  having  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
.procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  natives  to  attend  him,  he  set 
out  for  tne  interior.  Previously  to  his  departure,  considerable 
anxiety  had  been  excited  by  several  shocks  of  earthquake.  The 
first,  indeed,  seems  to  have  originated,  not  in  the  earth,  but  in 
the  atmosphere :  loud  explosions,  resembling  the  burst  of 
•thunder,  snook  the  buildings  to  their  foundations,  and  drove 
the  terrified  inhabitants  into  the  open  air.  The  sky  was  cloud- 
*les8  and  calm,  but  a  misty  vapour,  like  that  which  frequently 
accompanies  damp  and  sultry  weather,  hung  on  the  surrounding 
.objects.  The  second  occurrence  of  this  alarming  phenomenon, 
was  altogether  different  in  its  character.  There  was  no  loud 
and  sudden  report,  but  the  earth  vibrated,  while  a  hollow  tre¬ 
mulous  sound,  ‘  somewhat  resembling  a  smothered  howling,’ 
seemed  to  pass  along  the  ground  from  North  to  South. 

Mr.  Burchell  had  tor  a  fellow-traveller;  Mr.  Anderson  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  returning  to  Klaarwater,  from 
.which  station  he  had  been  absent  two  years.  The  preparations 
•made  by  Mr.  B.  were  on  a  scale  from  which  we  should  have  been 
.disposed  to  anticipate  much  inconvenience.  His  arrangements, 
however,  seem  to  nave  been  so  judiciously  made,  as  to  obviate 
'this  in  a  great  degree ;  and  his  waggon,  with  its  well  contrived 
adjustment  of  chests,  bedding,  canvas  partition,  and  vacant 
•space,  answered  in  all  respects  as  a  commodious  travelling 
habitation.  He  carried  witn  him  a  library  of  more  than  fifty 
volumes,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  relied  sufficiently  on  the 
pencil  for  obviating  the  necessity  of  finding  room  for  sundry 
articles  of  bulk,  such  as  *  deal  packing-cases,’  and  *  reams  of 
•  paper,'  We  admit  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  have 
brought  home  the  actual  subjects  than  mere  drawings,  espe¬ 
cially  as  we  have  some  doubts  of  Mr.  Burchell’s  skill  as  an  artist; 
but,  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  provide  as 
light  an  equipment  as  possible,  relying  on  colour  and  camel’s 
hair,  than  to  start  with  a  vehicle  *  greatly  overloaded,’  and  to 
incur  the  risk  of  failure  in  the  conveyance  of  specimens,  col¬ 
lected  with  difficulty,  and  prepared  with  infinite  trouble.  In 
fact,  notwitbstandingthe  judgement  with  which  he  had  arranged 
his  furniture,  the  waggon  was  found  of  such  heavy  draught, 
as  to  induce  him  to  provide  an  additional  conveyance  of  the 
same  kind  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  journey.  The  road  to 
Tulbagh  was  passed  over  without  other  difficulties  than  those 
occasioned  by  the  usual  casualties  of  travelling,  aggravated 
by  the  weight  of  tlie  luggage,  which  pressed  the  wheels  so 
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deeply  into  a  soft  and  sandy  part  of  the  soil,  as  to  cause  the 
breaking  of  the  pole  througn  the  awkwardness  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentots. 

The  diary  of  Mr.  Burchell's  progress  from  one  station  to 
another,  is  marked  by  little  interest  or  variety.  Mr.  B.  has  not 
the  art  of  imparting  vivacity  to  mere  routine  movements  by  a 
spirited  style  of  narration,  nor  of  stimulating  curiosity  by  origi¬ 
nal  speculations  or  profound  reflections.  Of  his  attempts  at 
the  latter,  the  following  is  a  very  unfortunate  specimen. 

*  After  supper,  the  night  being  calm,  and  the  sky  seiem*,  all  the 
•Hottentots  were  called  together  for  prayers.  They  assembled  around 
our  fire,  seating  themselves  orderly  on  the  ground,  and,  with  well-tuned 
voices,  joined  in  an  evening  hymn,  in  which  the  missionaries  and  their 
wives  took  the  lead.  After  this,  a  long  extemporaneous  prayer  was  said 
by  one  of  the  missionaries ;  and,  as  soon  as  this  was  finished,  they  retired 
to  sleep  round  their  respective  fires.  To  me,  an  assemblage  of  this  kind, 
ill  the  open  air,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  the  present,  was  a 
scene  both  novel  and  interesting;  to  which,  the  dark  hour  of  night,  and 
the  wild  loneliness  of  the  spot,  gave  an  effect  that  was  legendary  and 
romantic ;  and  I  could  easily  have  thought  it  a  caravan  of  pilgrims 
travelling  to  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  pleasing  spell  of  fancy  was  dissi- 

*  pated,  and  all  my  warm  emotions  cooled,  when  reason  reminded  me  that 

*  it  was  only  a  party  of  people,  who,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  had 
learnt  to  sing  psalms  by  rote,  and  whose  motives  for  admitting  mission- 
caries  to  dwell  with  them,  might  probably  not  proceed  from  a  sentiment 

purely  religious. 

*  1  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  delightful  and  gratifying  to  a  good 
and  feeling  mind,  than  the  act  of  returning  thanks  with  devout  gratitude 
to  the  great  and  good  Creator  of  the  universe,  for  the  numerous  blessings 
we  arc  daily  permiUed  to  enjoy  ;  and  of  imploring  the  aid  of  his  Divine 
Spirit,  in  strengthening  our  hearts  in  the  love  and  pursuit  of  virtue. 
Could  but  the  rude  uncultivated  savage  be  converted  to  sentiments  such 
as  these,  with  what  satisfaction  would  not  every  philanthropic  man  view 
crowds  of  missionaries  pouring  over  all  the  uncivilized  countries  of  the 
globe.  But,  alas  !  human  nature  does  not  admit  of  so  much  perfection, 
and  this  scheme,  so  fascinating  to  the  enthusiast,  may,  so  far  as  its  pro¬ 
fessed  object  is  concerned,  prove  at  last  to  have  been  only  an  Utopian 
.  vision.  Yet  our  benevolence  towards  our  fellow  men,  while  it  is  within 
reasonable  limits,  has  no  irremovcablc  cause  for  despairing  of  being  able, 
by  judicious  means,  to  convey  the  blessings  of  civilized  life  to  nations 
now  lost  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance ;  nor  ought  the  failure  of  those  who 
reject  the  aid  of  reason  and  common  sense,  to  operate  in  deterring  us 
from  ihc  attempt.’  pp.  224,  5. 

We  dare  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  thoroughly  understand 
tills  fine  specimen  of  oracular  profundity,  ft  seems  a  little 
unreasonable  that  Mr.  Burchell  should  be  out  of  humour  with 
a  handful  of  poor  Hottentots  engaged  in  their  evening  devo- 
'  tions,  because  it  was  not  a  caravan  of  *  pilgrims  travelling  to 
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•  the  Holy  Land—- Mecca  or  Jerusalem?*  Nor  can  we  ad¬ 
mire  the  proniptitude  and  self-complacency  with  which  he 
decides  on  motives,  and  claims  to  himself  the  privilege  of  con¬ 
ceding  or  of  withholding  the  praise  of  rationality,  in  transac¬ 
tions  where  his  knowledge  is  superficial,  and  his  inductions 
absurdly  erroneous.  The  savage  is,  it  seems,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  great  duty  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
prayer  for  Divine  assistance  in  order  to  a  virtuous  life.  We 
are  glad  that  M  r.  Burchell  will  admit  so  much  as  this.  But 
to  urge  upon  a  Pagan,  the  common-place  incentives  to  vir¬ 
tue  and  religion,  is  to  address  him  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
To  tell  him  of  the  duties  of  morality,  the  importance  of  self- 
restraint,  and  the  expediency  of  decent  habits,  may  seem  wise 
in  theory,  but,  in  practice,  it  has  uniformly  been  found  mise¬ 
rably  inefficient.  Yet,  to  adopt  tlie  only  effiectual  plan,  and  it 
is  proceeding  upon  tried  ground, — to  hold  up  to  the  Heathen 
the  great  and  simple  revelations  of  God’s  word,  to  enforce  on 
him  the  danger  of  his  condition,  the  depravity  of  his  heart,  his 
need  of  a  Saviour,  and  to  set  before  him  the  great  salvation, 
all  this  is,  'to  reject  the  aid  of  reason  and  common  sense  !*  We 
shall  have  no  controversy  with  Mr.  Burchell  on  this  point. 
With  a  reasoner  of  his  class,  we  should  be  hopeless  of  success. 

*  At  one  of  the  fires,’  on  a  subsequent  halt,  *  an  amusement  of  a  very 
singular  and  nearly  unintelligible  kind,  was  the  source  of  great  merriment, 
not  only  to  the  performers  themselves,  but  to  all  the  bystanders.  They 
called  it  Kaarttpel  (card-playing),  a  word,  in  this  instance,  strangely 
misapplied.  Two  Hottentots  scat^  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  ground, 
were  vociferating,  as  if  in  a  rage,  some  particular  expressions  in  their 
own  language  ;  laughing  violently;  throwing  their  bodies  on  cither  side ; 
tossing  their  arms  in  all  directions ;  at  one  moment  with  their  hands  close 
together;  at  another  stretched  out  wide  apart;  up  in  the  air  at  one 
time,  or  in  an  instant,  down  on  the  ground ;  sometimes  with  them  closed, 
at  others,  exhibiting  them  open  to  their  opponent.  Frequently  in  the  heat 
of  their  game,  they  started  up  on  their  knees,  falling  back  immediately  on 
the  ground  again;  and  all  this  in  such  a  quick,  wild,  extraordinary 
manner,  that  it  was  impossible,  after  watching  their  motions  for  a  long 
time,  to  discover  the  nature  of  their  game,  or  to  comprehend  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  it  was  founded.’  pp.  233, 4. 

'fhis  game  is  said  to  be  of  great  antiq^uity,  and  to  require 
some  talent  to  play  it  dexterously.  It  consists  only  in  holding 
a  small  piece  of  stick  in  one  hand,  and  in  concealing  it  so  as  to 
puzzle  tne  opponent  in  his  attempts  to  guess  whether  it  be  in  the 
right  or  the  left. 

Mr.  BurchelFs  diary  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  rather  indiscri¬ 
minate  kind ;  and  as  we  are  not  much  inclined  to  enumerate 
the  Boors  with  whom  he  made  acquaintance,  tlie  unimportant 
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variations  in  his  rpad,  the  different  specimens  with  which  he  en« 
riched  his  herbarium,  and  the  numberless  occurrences  which  were 
properly  set  down  in  his  private  journal,  but  seem  not 
quite  important  enough  to  find  a  place  in  an  expensive  quarto* 
we  must  refrain  from  any  abstract  of  the  work.  We  must  not 
even  pause  to  commemorate  the  dangerous  explosion  of  the 
Author's  riffe,  or  the  catastrophe  of  Core/  Krieger,  a  fearless 
hunter  who  has  bequeathed  his  name  to  the  spot  where  he  met 
his  fate*  or  the  really  affecting  little  narration  of  the  hunted 
Eland.  The  following  note*  nowever*  as  one  of  a  series  of 
rather  effective  attacks  upon  a  popular  writer*  whose  authority 
respecting  African  siatters  stands  high. with  the  public*  is  de¬ 
serving  of  attention. 

*  A  book,  the  numerous  errors  and  misrepresentations  of  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lichtenstein  has,  in  his  *  Travels  in  Southern  Africa/  taken  the 
trouble  fully  to  expose*  tells  its  readers,  that  the  Koranas  arc  a  formidable 
and  cruel  tribe  of  Bosjesmans,  and  that  they  dwell  ^  directly'  east  from 
the  Hoggfveld/  which,  •  for  several  months  in  the  year,  is  entirely  co¬ 
vered  with  snow/  (a  specimen  of  the  accuracy  of  that  writer's  description 
of  the  colony ;)  and  concludes  its  account  of  that  people  by  stating* 
with  peculiar  sagacity,  that,  *  though  very  good  friends  among  each  other 
while  poor,  from  the  moment  they  have  obtained  by  plunder  a  quantity 
of  cattle,  they  begin  to  quarrel  about  the  division  of  the  spoil ;  and  they 
are  said  to  carry  this  sometimes  to  such  an  excess,  that  they  continue  tho 
fight  and  massacre,  till,  like  the  soldiers  of  Cadmus,  very  few  remain  on 
the  field/  Barrow's  Travels,  p.  404.  In  modem  days*  I  confess,  I 
know  of  nothing  like  this,  except  the  story  of  the  two  Kilkenny  cais^ 
which  fought  *  to  such  an  excess/  that  they  actually  devoured  each 
other,  and  nothing  was  found  remaining  on  the  field,  but  the  tips  of  their 
tails.' 

On  the  30th  of  September*  1811*  Mr.  Burchell  reached 
Klaarwater*  where  he  received  a  most  friendly  welcome  from  the 
Missionaries.  Here  he  determined  on  making  a  sufficient 
stay  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the  oxen*  which  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted  by  the  journey  to.  this  point.  Mr.  Burchell 
does  not  seem  to  have  felt  himself  quite  at  ease  in  his  new  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  doctrine  of  the  resident  teachers  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  altogether  to  his  taste  ;  and  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  much  annoy^  by  the  necessity*  imposed  on  him  ^  a 
due  regard  to  propriety,  of  attending  puolic  worship.  The 
preaching  did  not  suit  him :  its  *  scope  and  bearing’  were  not 

*  altogether  such  as’  he  would  *  have  chosen*’  had  ne  been  in 
the  situation  of  the  instructors*  and  desirous  of  making  his 

*  hearers  lead  a  more  virtuous  and  religious  life.’  Then  follows 
the  usual  intimation*  that  *  enthusiasm’  was  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this ;  to  which  is  subjoined  the  information*  which  excites  a 
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little  curiosity  as  to  what  ‘doctrine’  might  meet  wttfi  Mr. 
Burchell’s  enlightened  approbation,  that  two  of  the  preachers 
were  Calvinists,  and  one  an  Arminian.  The  fact  seems  to  be; 
that  Mr.  Burchell  would  have  felt  more' at  his  ease  among  less 
pious  companions ;  and  we  have  something  like  a  suspicion 
that,  especially  in  a  subsequent  difference  of  opinion  to  which 
we  shall  presently  advert,  there  were  reasons  on  the  side  of  the 
Missionaries;  which  are  not  fully  stated  in  the  narrative  before 
us;  We  find  in  the  passage  on  which  we  are  now  commenting, 
a  somewhat  dry  and  significant  concession,  that  *  every  man, 
‘  sincere  in  his  religious  enthusiasm,  and  pure  in  his  intentions, 
‘  is  entitled  to  respect,  whatever  sect  or  religion  he  may  belong 
‘  to.’  If  Mr.  Burchell  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
bring, forward  a  remark  so  excessively  common-place,  and  de¬ 
riving  no  additional  weight  from  the  person  who  states  it,  we 
cannot  understand  his  onject  in  giving  a  peculiar  emphasis  to 
the  words  in  Italics.  Does  he  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
sincerity  and  pure  intentions  of  the  Missionaries  were  rendered 
questionable  by  any  thing  that  came  under  his  notice  in  their 
habits  and  characters  ?  .  If  it  were  so,  it  might  have  been  his 
duty  to  make  the  charge  specifically  and  openly.  But  these 
halt-defined  insinuations  are  unmanly  and  injurious.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  observations,  which  are  too  long  and  too  clumsily 
written  to  invite  transcription,  not  only  insinuate  that  no  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  has  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  the  mission, 
but  very  intelligibly  impute  exaggeration,  and  even  ‘  deception/ 
to  the  statements  of  its  prosperity  which  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  tlie  world.  This  is  an  imputation  which  can  only  be 
disposed  of  officially ;  and  we  have  not  the  necessary  docu¬ 
ments  to  enable  us  to  meet  it  satisfactorily ;  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  our  conviction  of  its  rashness  and 
indecency.  Mr.  Burchell  seems  to  be  of  too  quarrelsome  and 
overweening  a  temper  to  command  our  implicit  confidence  in 
statements  involving  offensive  personalities,  even  if  we  had  not 
good  reason  for  relying  on  tne  honour  and  integrity  of  the 
men  whom  he  ventures  thus  grossly  to  asperse. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  Mr.  Burchell, ,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Jansz  and  a  large  body  of  Hottentots,  with  no  tewer  than 
ten  waggons  in  this  South  African  caravan,  set  out  on’ a  short 
expedition  to  explore  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Gariep 
river.  Among  his  attendants  was  a  large  dog,  who  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  a  very  dull  piece  of  plea¬ 
santry,  which,  if  it  were  shorter,  we  would  cite  as  an  excellent 
specimen  of  lumbering  joooseness.  It  is  more  important  to 
notice  the'  fact,  which  Mr.  B.  adverts  to  in  this  place, 'that 
when  he  returned  from- Africa,  he  brought  with  him  a  hundred 
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and  twenty  skins  of  quadrupeds  ;  forty-three  of  *  tfie  largest* 

*  and  finest’  of  which,  he  presented  to  the  British  Museum/ 
having  rejected  a  tender  of  purchase  from  a  foreign  institution.* 
Of  these,  it  appears  that,  in  December  1821,  not  more  than 
five  were  prepared  for  public  inspection.  The  reason  assigned 
is,  want  of  nmds.  Mr.  Burchell  is  entitled  to  complain  of 
this ;  but  there  is  an  air*  of  petulance  in  his  note,  which  it 
would  have  been  more  dignified  to  avoid.  On  the  25th,  tha 
paltry  halted  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  then  in  a  state  of  formi¬ 
dable  inundation.  While  at  this  place,  Mr.  B,  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  proving  the  efficacy  of  the  •  solution  of  ammonia  iw 
an  apparently  hopeless  case  of  serpent  poison.  On  the  294h^ 
while  the  party  was  moving  forward, — 

*  The  dogs,  to  avoid  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  ran  along  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  waggon ;  but  my  poor  unfortunate  little  terrier^  through 
some  mismanagement  of  his  own  as  he  ran  by  the  side  of  the  wheel, 
suffered  his  foot  to  be  run  over,  and  bad  scarcely  time  to  utter  a  cry 
before  his  head  was  crushed.  The  first  notice  I  received  of  the  accident 
was  the  lifeless  body  of  .my  faithful  little  dog,  brought  to  roe  by  one  of 
the  Hottentots.  Although  it  was  but  an  animal,  1  could  not  help  feeling* 
a  shock,  and  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  this  sad  occurrence 
prevented  all  further  enjoyment  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Such  mis* 
fortunes  arc,  from  the  cause  just  explained,  not  unfrequent  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther;  and  during  the  journey  from  Cape  Town,  several  dogs  of  the 
caravan  were  lost  in  this  manner.’ 

The  chase  of  the  hippopotamus  was  the  great  oUect  which* 
had  induced  so  many  of  the  natives  to  accompany  Mr.  Burchelf 
to  the  river ;  and  at  length  one  was  shot  by  the  Klaarwater 
captain.  Mr.  B.  and  his  Hottentot,  Oert,  hastened  to  the 
spot ;  and  as  neither  of  them  had  seen  the  zee-koe  (sea-cow) 
before,  they  were  much  gratified  when  they  saw  the  enormous 
and  shapeless  carcase  drawn  up  on  the  bank. 

*  This  animal  is  entirely  of  one  uniform  colour,  which  may  be  cor-, 
rectly  imitated  by  a  light  tint  of  China  ink.  The  hide,  above  an  inch  in. 
thickness  and  hardly  flexible,  was  dragged  off,  as  if  they  had  been  tear-, 
ing  the  planks  from  a  ship’s  side.  It  was  carefully  divided  into  such 
pieces  as  would  best  admit  of  being  cut  into  shamboks  (whips) ;  ai. 
these  constituted,  to  the  Klaarwater  people,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
profits.  The  ribs  are  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fat,  celebrated  as  the 
greatest  delicacy ;  and  known  to  the  colonists  as  a  rarity  by  the  name  of' 

•  Zeekoe-spek’  (sea-cow-pork).  This  can  only  be  preserved  by  salting 
as,  on  attempting  to  dry  it  in  the  sun  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other* 
parts  of  the  animal,  it  melts  away.  I'be  rest  of  the  flesh  consistsenttrely 
of  lean ;  and  was,  as  usual  with  all  other  game,  cut  into  large  slict^t 
and  on  .the  bushes,  reserving  only  enough  for  present  use.  Tkiai 
latter  portion,  however,  was  no  small  quantity,  as,  in  addition  to  a  con- 
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Mdcrablc  nuinb«‘r  of  solf-inviicd  Hottentots  who  all  of  course  expected 
a  feast,  there  was  also  a  party  of  Bushmen,  consisting  of  six  men  and 
five  women,  whom  the  report  of  the  muskets  had  attracted  to  the  spot/ 

The  carcase  found  em|)loyment,  in  one  way  or  an  other,  for 
every  individual  in  tlie  party.  Mr.  Burchelf  made  a  drawing 
of  the  head ;  men,  women,  and  dogs  were  busily  occupied 
in  ‘  carving,  broiling,  gnawing*  or  ‘  chewing  ;*  the  Bushmen 
secured  the  entrails  ana  oHal ;  and  even  Mr.  B.,  when  his  sci¬ 
entific  appetite  was  satisfied,  ate,  with  keen  relish,  ‘  a  hippo- 
‘  notamus  steak.*  Among  the  natives  was  a  young  ‘  Bush-girl,* 
who  exhibited  a  complete  sample  of  South  African  beauty  and 
finery.  Her  person  was  adorned  with  an  ‘  immoderate  quantity 

*  of  grease,  red  ochre,  buku,  and  shining  powder  ;*  sne  wore 
on  her  arms  and  legs  a  number  of  leathern  rings ;  and  from  her 
hair  three  ivory  balls  hung  over  her  face.  The  lady’s  voracity 
was  unchecked  by  any  apprehension  of  diminishing  her  at¬ 
tractions  ;  for  when  Mr.  tlurchell  retired  from  the  scene,  he 
left  her  and  his  large  dog  ‘  both  eagerly  employed  in  tearing 
‘  away  the  remaining  flesh  from  the  skull,  and  from  between 

•  the  joints  of  the  huge  backbone.* 

In  this  journey,  the  Gnu  was  first  seen  by  Mr.  Burchell,  who 
describes  it  in  very  diH'erent  tenns  from  those  employed  by 
Mr.  Barrow.  The  latter  assigns  to  it  the  ditt’erent  peculiarities 
of  *  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  stag,  and  the  antelope,*  while  the 
present  Traveller,  after  pointing  out  some  general  marks  of 
distinction,  observes  of  it,  that  *  it  is  an  antelope,  and  that  is 

*  all.*  A  kraal  of  Bushmen  which  he  soon  after  encountered, 
presenteil  a  most  distressing  picture  of  a  ,8et  of  beings,  Uie 
ju)parent  outcasts  of  creation.  Their  habitation  was  a  cavern, 
uieir  posst‘ssions  were  limited  to  the  dirty  shred  of  skin  which 
hung  on  their  shoulders,  a  few  hassagays,  their  bows  and 
arrows,  a  knife,  and  two  or  tliree  ostrich  egg-shells.  There 
was  an  air  of  squalid  misery  about  them,  surpassing  even  the 
wretchedness  so  common  among  their  tribes ;  and  the  four  men 
w’ho  first  approached  the  waggons,  ‘  exhibited  their  lank,  shri- 

•  veiled  bodies,  and  dry,  parched  arms  and  legs,*  as  an  appeal 
to  the  charity  of  their  w'ell  furnished  visitants.  *  They  looaed 

•  first  wishfully*  at  the  flesh-pots  which  were  on  tlie  fire,  and 
then  *  submissively*  at  Uie  nappy  possessors  of  the  luxuries 
which  greeted  their  sight  and  smell,  and  provoked  their  raven¬ 
ous  ap|>etite.  On  being  amply  supplied,  they  fed  with  ‘  dog- 

*  like  voracity’  and  selfishness,  reserving  none  for  their  absent 
families,  and  abandoned  themselves  aftenvards,  thoughtless  of 
any  thing  beyond  the  sensation  of  the  moment,,  to  the  unutter¬ 
able  enjoyment  of  smoking  the  tobageo  which  was  furnished  to 
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them  as  a  fponfie  Ifourhe.  Subsequently,  a  few  females  made 
their  appearance.  These  poor  creatures, 

‘  who  were  past  the  middle  age,  were  extremely  filthy  and  ugly ; 
their  small  blinking  eyes  seemed  as  if  nearly  closed,  or  sunk  into  their 
head ;  wrinkles,  filled  with  dirt,  covered  their  faces  and  body ;  their 
hair  was  clotted  together  in  large  lumps,  with  the  accumulate  grease 
and  dust  of  years,  perhaps  of  their  whole  lives ;  and  the  odour  with 
which  they  tainted  the  air,  kept  me  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  yards, 
the  nearest  at  which  a  {lerson  having  any  delicacy  of  smell,  could  endure 
their  presence.  A.  wooden  bowl,  in  which  was  lefia  quantity  of  liquid 
Hippopotamus  grease,  was  eagerly  seized  upon,  and  its  contents  drunk 
ofi'  with  an  avidity  most  nauscH)us  and  disgusting  to  behold  ;  while  that 
which  still  adhered  to  the  bowl,  they  carefully  scraped  out  with  their 
hands,  and  smeared  upon  their  btHlies.  Curious  to  know  what  degree  of 
intellect  these  beings  possessed,  1  endeavoured,  by  means  of  an  inter¬ 
preter,  to  question  them  on  a  few  moral  points ;  but  he  declared  they 
were  so  stupid  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  them  comprehend 
at  all.* 


The  effect  of  their  good  living  during  four  days,  waa  rather 
ludicroualy  manifestea  in  the  rapid  fattening  of  these  poor 
creatures.  Their  skin  no  longer  hung  in  wrinkles  on  their 
emaciated  bodies,  hut  exhibited  a  sleek  and  smooth  appear¬ 
ance,  not  a  little  improved  by  the  rich  anointing  of  greust* 
which  they  rubbed  eagerly  over  all  their  limbs. 

When  Mr.  Burchell  returned  to  Klaarwater,  he  commenceil 
preparations  for  his  intended  journey  into  the  Interior.  He 
found,  however,  that,  independently  of  the  difficulties  which 
belonged  to  the  enterprise  itself,  he  had  to  encounter  an  oppo-^ 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  Missionaries,  which  was,  in  his  vie>V( 
altogether  irrational  and  inexcusable.  We  shall  touidi  biq^ 
lightly  on  this  subject  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  w  e  thiir 
that  enough  appears  on  the  face  of  the  transaction  to  justify 
those  worthy  men  in  their  interposition  ;  secondly  and  chiefl*^* 
because  we  are  cj^uite  satisfied  that  all  the  circumstances  arc 
not  before  us.  Bnough  is  stated  to  shew,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Missionaries  towards  Mr.  Burchell  was  kind  and  hospitable  ; 
while  besides  the  occasional  indications  of  a  spirit  and  temper 
not  of  the  most  placable  kind,  he  betrays  a  rooted  and  ignorant 
hostility  against  evangelical  religion,  which  may  afford  an  ex¬ 
planation  both  of  the  cool  reception  which  the  ministers  of  that 
faith  might  give  to  unreasonable  proposals,  and  of  the  re¬ 
sentment  which  was  excited  by  their  conduct.  The  result  was, 
that  Mr.  B.  determined  on  returning  to  the  Colony  in  a  new 
direction,  that  he  might  procure  at  Graaffreynet  the  necessafy 
supplies  and  attendants.  After  some  counteraction  on  the  part 
of  tlie  Missionaries,  one  of  them,  Mr.Jansz,  lent  him  ahorse, 
Voi..  XVII.  N.S.  2  Q 
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ftiderablc  numU<T  of  self-invited  Hottentots  who  all  of  course  expected 
a  feast,  there  was  also  a  party  of  Bushmen,  consisting  of  six  men  and 
live  women,  whom  the  report  of  the  muskets  had  attracted  to  the  spot/ 

The  carcase  found  employment,  in  one  way  or  an  other,  for 
every  individual  in  tlie  party.  Mr.  Burchelf  made  a  drawing 
of  the  head ;  men,  women,  and  dogs  were  busily  occupied 
in  ‘  carving,  broiling,  gnawing’  or  ‘  chewing the  Bushmen 
secured  the  entrails  and  oHal ;  and  even  Mr.  H.,  when  his  sci¬ 
entific  appetite  was  satisfied,  ate,  with  keen  relish,  ‘  a  hippo- 
‘  notamus  steak.’  Among  the  natives  was  a  young  ‘  Bush-girl,’ 
wno  exhibited  a  complete  sample  of  South  African  beauty  and 
finery.  Her  person  was  adorned  with  an  ‘  immoderate  quantity 

•  of  grease,  red  ochre,  buku,  and  shining  powder  ;*  she  wore 
on  her  arms  and  legs  a  number  of  leathern  rings ;  and  from  her 
hair  three  ivory  balls  hung  over  her  face.  The  lady’s  voracity 
was  unchecked  by  any  apprehension  of  diminishing  her  at¬ 
tractions  ;  for  when  Mr.  Burchell  retired  from  the  scene,  he 
left  her  and  his  large  dog  ‘  both  eagerly  employed  in  tearing 
‘  away  the  remaining  flesh  from  the  skull,  and  from  between 

•  the  joints  of  the  huge  backbone.’ 

In  this  journey,  the  Gnu  was  first  seen  by  Mr.  Burchell,  who 
describes  it  in  very  ditl’erent  terms  from  those  employed  by 
Mr.  Barrow.  The  latter  assigns  to  it  the  different  peculiarities 
of  *  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  stag,  and  the  antelope,’  while  the 
present  Traveller,  after  pointing  out  some  general  marks  of 
distinction,  observes  of  it,  that  ‘  it  is  an  antelope,  and  that  is 

•  all.’  A  kraal  of  Bushmen  which  he  soon  afler  encountered, 
present eil  a  most  distressing  picture  of  a  .set  of  beings,  tlie 
m)parent  outcasts  of  creation.  Their  habitation  was  a  cavern. 
Mieir  possessions  were  limited  to  the  dirty  shred  of  skin  which 
hung  on  their  shoulders,  a  few  hassagays,  their  bows  and 
arrows,  a  knife,  and  two  or  three  ostrich  egg-shells.  There 
was  an  air  of  squalid  misery  about  them,  surpassing  even  the 
wretchedness  so  common  among  their  tribes ;  and  the  four  men 
who  first  approached  the  waggons,  ‘  exhibited  their  lank,  shri- 

•  veiled  bodies,  and  dry,  parched  arms  and  legs,’  as  an  appeal 
to  the  charity  of  their  w’ell  furnished  visitants.  ‘  They.looted 

•  first  wishfully’  at  the  flesh-pots  which  were  on  the  fire,  and 
then  *  submissively’  at  Uie  nappy  possessors  of  the  luxuries 
which  greeted  their  sight  and  smell,  and  provoked  their  ravei>- 
ouR  appetite.  On  being  amply  supplied,  they  fed  with  ‘  dog- 

•  like  voracity’  and  selfishness,  reserving  none  for  their  absent 
families,  and*  abandoned  themselves  afterwards,  thoughtless  of 
any  thing  beyond  the  sensation  of  the  moment,,  to  the  unutter¬ 
able  enjoyment  of  smoking  the  tobacco  which  was  furnished  to 
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them  sis  a  howie  Itourhe.  Subsequently,  a  few  females  made 
their  appearance.  These  poor  creatures, 

‘  who  were  past  the  middle  age,  were  extremely  filthy  and  ugly ; 
their  small  blinking  eyes  seemed  as  if  nearly  closed,  or  sunk  into  their 
head ;  wrinkles,  filled  with  dirt,  covered  their  faces  and  body ;  their 
hair  was  clotted  together  in  large  lumps,  with  the  accumulate  grease 
and  dust  of  years,  perhaps  of  their  whole  lives;  and  the  odour  with 
which  they  tainted  the  air,  kept  me  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  yards, 
the  nearest  at  which  a  person  having  any  delicacy  of  smell,  could  endure 
their  presence.  A.  wooden  bowl,  in  which  was  left  a  quantity  of  liquid 
fiippopotamus  grease,  was  eagerly  seizid  upon,  and  its  contents  drunk 
off  with  an  avidity  most  nauseous  and  disgusting  to  behold  ;  while  that 
which  still  adhered  to  the  bowl,  they  carefully  scraped  out  with  their 
hands,  and  smeared  upon  their  iMulies.  Curious  to  know  what  degree  of 
intellect  these  beings  possessed,  1  endeavoured,  by  means  of  an  inter¬ 
preter,  to  question  them  on  a  few  moral  points ;  but  he  declared  they 
were  so  stupid  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  them  comprehend 
at  all.* 

The  effect  of  their  good  living  during  four  days,  was  rather 
ludicrouHly  manifested  in  the  rapid  fattening  of  these  poor 
creatures.  Their  skin  no  longer  hung  in  wrinkles  on  their 
emaciated  bodies,  but  exhibited  a  sleek  and  smooth  appear¬ 
ance,  not  a  little  improved  by  the  rich  anointing  of  grease 
which  they  rubbed  eagerly  over  all  their  limbs. 

When  Sir.  Burchell  returned  to  Klaarwater,  he  commence<l 
preparations  for  his  intended  journey  into  the  Interior.  He 
found,  however,  that,  independently  of  the  difficulties  whicli 
belonged  to  the  enterprise  itself,  he  had  to  encounter  an  oppo-^ 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  Missionaries,  which  was,  in  his  vie\V( 
altogether  irrational  and  inexcusable.  We  shall  touch  bn|^ 
lightly  on  this  subject  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  we  thin' 
that  enough  appears  on  the  face  of  the  transaction  to  justify 
those  worthy  men  in  their  interposition  ;  secondly  and  chiefly* 
because  we  are  ejuite  satisfied  that  all  the  circumstances  are 
not  before  us.  Knough  is  stated  to  shew,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Missionaries  towards  Mr.  Burchell  was  kind  and  hospitable  ; 
while  besides  the  occasional  indications  of  a  spirit  and  temper 
not  of  the  most  placable  kind,  he  betrays  a  rooted  and  ignorant 
hostility  against  evangelical  religion,  which  may  afford  an  ex¬ 
planation  both  of  the  cool  reception  which  the  ministers  of  that 
faith  might  give  to  unreasonable  proposals,  and  of  the  re¬ 
sentment  which  was  excited  by  their  conduct.  The  result  was, 
that  Mr.  B.  determined  on  returning  to  the  Colony  in  a  new 
direction,  that  he  might  procure  at  Graaffreynet  the  necessaty 
supplies  and  attendants.  •  After  some  counteraction  on  the  part 
of  tW  Missioi\aries,  one  of  them,  Mr.Jansz,  lent  him  ahorse, 
Vor.  XVII.  N.8.  2  Q 
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atkl'tfie^oliinieeloHefi  just  as  the  only  noinei  route  it  about  liy 
he  entered  upon. 

Of  the  plates,  those  at  least  which  are  large  and  coloured, 
we  regret  our  inability  to  say  any  thing  in  the  way  of  eulogy  : 
the  wood*cut  vignettes  are  better  executed  and  more  interest 
iag4  The  map  has  been  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  exhibits 
every  aupearanee  of  accuracy  :  its  scale  is  large,  and  it  com¬ 
prehends  all  that  is  apecihcally  known  of  Southern  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  limits  of  Mr.  Campbetl^s 
journey  and  inquiries.  The  second  volume  urill  contain  Mr. 
jBurchdPs  visit  to  Litakun,  and  the  region  around  and  beyond 
that  city^ 

Aft.  111.  Alajjf  jMw  Hie  iC,  By  a  Country  Curate.  ISmo.  pp.  xii,273. 
Price  6s.  London.  1822. 

A  quaint  and  unmeaning  title  to  a  very  delightful  volume 
of  Moral  Tales,  displaying  a  happier  combination  of 
FVench  liveliness  of  style  with  true  English  sentiment,  than 
any  work  which  we  recollect  to  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  The 
Author  intimates  that  they  were  really  written  after  tea,  amid 
a  ouiet  family  circle,  for  whose  amusement  they  were  first 
undertaken.  Perhaps  they  could  not  have  been  written  under 
a  hapmer  influence.  Religion  is  purposely  interwoven  with 
every  Tale ;  and  this  most  delicate  task  is  executed  with  the 
skill  which  can  be  learned  only  in  the  school  of  sorrow.  *  1 

*  bave  seen  such  effects  produced  and  preserved  by  that  in- 

*  ner  spring*  (Religion),  says  the  Writer;  *  and  I  cannot  re- 

*  si  St,  even  in  this  humble  manner,  attempting  to  prove  how 

*  much  real  joy  there  is,  eveu  in  the  saddest  trials  of  the  Chris- 

*  turn ;  a  joy  which  is  seen  in  its  effects  but  partially  by  the 

*  world  ;  a  joy  which  has  never  found  language  to  express  it- 

*  self,  a  peace  that  passe th  all  understanding.’  In  this  respect, 
the  volume  has  a  merit  and  a  charm  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  best  productions  of  the  kind  with  which  we  mi^t  be 
tempted  to  class  or  compare  it.  When  we  speak  of  French 
moralists,  we  do  not  refer  to  Voltaire,  nor  even  to  Marmontel, 
although  the  tales  of  the  latter  are  some  of  them  as  beautiful 
as  any  thing  in  that  language.  But  we  think  of  the  friend  of 
our  ciiildhood.  Berquin,  of  whom  our  unknown  Author  has 
often  reminded  us.  His  **  Rosine”  has  much  theair  of  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  French,  although  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  it 
has  all  the  spirit  of  an  original.  The  **  Childhood  of  Charles 
**  Spencer,”  too,  is  something  in  the  spirit  of  the  interesting 
Friend  of  Children.  Mackenzie  and  Ceoffrey  Crayon  are  inr 
imitable  iu  their  way :  since  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  we 
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hav«  had  notkin^^  equal  to  them.  But,  without  aacribhi^le 
the  Author  of  this  little  volume  an  equal  measure  of  ongi* 
nality,  we  must  say  that  he  discovers  more  unaSected  feeling 
than  even  the  **  Man  of  feeling;*’  while  he  is  a  Chrisliail 
moralist  of  a  far  higher  order.  His  tales  are  not  mere  puH 
tures  I  they  are  lessons  of  the  most  instructive  kind*  Tn^y 
arenpt  t^e  mere  vehicles  of  refiued  or  virtuous  sea^unenti 
th^  a^e  illustrations  of  the  highest  principles  of  action». 

TheAu^ovhas  given  us  no  table  of  contents,  nor  do  we 
deem  ^^cessary  to  take  an  inventory,  of  his  portfolio^  NtHum 
is  a  beauUful  tal^'  but  it  will  not  furnish  a  oetached  eautraoU 
We  are  not  told  whether  it  rests  on  any  facts,  but  we  reooUeat 
to  have  heard  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  Jew  in  America^ 
who  had  become  a  Christian  under  circumstances  somewhat 
similar.  His  only  daughter  had,  unknown  to  him,  embmc^ 
the  faith  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  consequence  of  perusing 
the  New  Testament,  a  copy  of  which,  if  we  recollect  right, 
she  had  acctdentallv  met  with.  On  her  death-bed,  she  en* 
trea^d  him  to  grant  tier  one  last  request.  He  eagerly  pronuaed 
to  fulfil  it.  Never  again,  dearest  father,  speak  against 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  is  the  Saviour:  He  is  my  Saviour*^ 
la  an  agonizing  conflict  of  grief  and  anger,  Uie  father  ruabtd 
out  of  the  room,  where  an  attendant  brought  him  word  that 
the  spirit  had  ded.  His  only  daughter,  his  all  on  earth,  was 
gone.  In  a  softened  mood,  tie  opened  her  New  Testament  | 
he  read,  and  became  convinced,  mat  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  In 
Naomi,  the  father  dies  first.  One  cannot  but  believe  there 
are  many  such  facts,  and  if  our  Author’s  .characters  are  fic¬ 
titious,  they  are  not  ideal. 

Noting  has  pleased  us,  more  in  the  volume  th^  **  the  Child- 

hood  of  Chanes  Spencer.”  But  Beviewers,  like  other  nywi, 
have  sometimes  their  caprices  and  singularities.  U  is  the  only 
tale  for  which  the  Writer  apologises.  *  I  am  aware,’  he  sayi^ 

*  that  it  mayi  be  deemed  only  fit  for  a  child’s  perusal ;  but  1  am 

*  one  of  those  who  delight  in  observing  children  and  their 

*  The  mind  tume  to  such  simplicity  and  freabneM, 

*  as  the  eye  to  the  first  daisies  of  spring,  to  the  first  green 

*  blades  of  young  wheat.’ — We  shall  venture  upon  an  extract, 

premising,  on  behalf  of  the  Author,  that  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  cannot  relish — we  dare  not  say  cannot  understand 
it — th^e  are  many  things  in  the  volume  which  will  appear  Aur 
prettier  and  cleverer.  v. 

‘  THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  CHARLES  SPENCER. 

Written  by  HimseK  at  the  Age  of  Thirteen.  < 

•  I  neVer  could  believe  that  there  wa§  not  such  a  person  at  the  reiJ 
Uoblhson  Cru^ :  some  one  told  me,  when  first  T  read  the  sccdunt  ot 
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hit  that  ihey  were  mitten  by  a  person  named  Defoe.  *1 

could  not  help  doubling.  “  Defoe  has  been  suspected,”  it  was  added, 

**  of  having  unjustly  given  himself  out  as  the  author  of  Robinson. Cru- 
soff  but  he  really  composed  the  book  from  the  journal  of  Alexander  Sel¬ 
kirk  ;  a  man,  whose  residence  on  a  desert  island,  in  many  circumstances 
resembled  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  1  thought  this  account  more  pro¬ 
bable,  I  felt  highly  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Defoe,  but  still  1  could 
hardly  believe  that  Robinson  Crusiie  was  aa  assumed  name,  there  seem¬ 
ed  so  much  truth  in  the  story. — Perhaps  1  was  a  silly  child,  then ;  but  I 
know  It  seemed  very  fine  to  believe  all  about  Robinson  Crusoe. 

•  I  always  have  intended,  since  1  read  Robinson  Crosoe,  to  write  my 
oirti  adventures  ;  and  1  have  always  had  a  sort  of  strange  wish  to  be  cast 
on  the  shore  of  some  desolate  island.  If  my  father  had  not  been  unhappy, 

1  think  1  should*  have  run  away  sometimes;  once,  in  particular,  1  ro- 
member,  after  1  had  been  walking  with  George  Harman,  and  talking 
about  foreign  countries — 1  forgot  to  say  who  George  Harman  is,  though; 
why,  he  is  a  midshipman,  who  has  been  now  six  years  in  the  navy 
— I  was  almost  tempted  to  become  a  sailor;  but,  as  I  said  before,  1 
could  not  bi»ar  to  make  my  father  unhappy.  This  wish  of  mine  was 
wrong,  1  know  ;  but  1  must  speak  of  my  faults.  The  reason  I  am  now 
writing.  Is,  that  1  am  unable  to  leave  the  house  :  I  was  climbing  to  the 
tup  of  one  of  the  oaks  behind  our  house,  and  1  fell  down  and  sprained 
my  ankle. 

a  #  #  #  a 

‘  Let  me  remember  all  that  I  can,  while  my  mother  , lived  ;  whom  1 
l!uvcd  so  very  much,  and  who  1  am  sure  loved  me  quite  as  well  as  1 
did  her.  I  always  knelt  before  her  when  1  said  my  prayers;  and  leaned 
ihy  clasped  bunds  on  her  knot's. — 1  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  trouble :  but 
slie  nevar  seemed  angry  with  me ;  and  whenever  I  had  behaved  badly,  she 
always  dsed  to  say :  **  you  should  pray  to  God,  Charles,  after  these  fitk 
of  passion,  that  he  may  forgive  you,  and' help  you  to  govern  your  tem¬ 
per.”  1  always  used  to  stop  after  I  had  said  :  “  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee;” 
and  turning  round  to  my  mother,  ask,  what  1  ought  to  say  next.  “  What 
would  you  say,  if  you  wished  me  to  do  any  thing  for  you,  Charles  Y*  Still 
she  generally  hclp^  me  out  in  ray  prayer.  1  was  very  happy,  when  she 
kiMid  me  afterwards  ;  and  1  always  felt  as  if  1  could  not  displease  God 
again  ;  but  perhaps,  the  very  day  after,  I  was  as  naughty  as  ever, 
f  *  My  dear  mother  died  when  I  was  four  years  old.  I  remember  that 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  just  before  she  kissed  me  for  the  last  time'; 
and  it  was  so  very  thin  and  white ;  her  eyes  too,  looked  larger  than  they 
ever  seemed,  and  of  a  deeper  blue;  she  turned  round  to  roy  father 
that  night,  and  said  ;  “  Let  Charles  sit  up  a  little  longer  this  evening, 
my  love.” — My  father  only  looked  at  her;  1  wondered  he  did  not  answer; 
but  1  believe  ifw'as  Because  he  could  not  speak' just  then ;  for  I  saw  him 
crying  behind  the  bed-curtains  soon  after.  When  I  woke  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  they  told  me  marhma  was  dead.  1  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
what  they  said,  for  1  did  not  know  what  it  meant  to  be  dead  :  1  did  not 
tfcink  the  morning  seemed  at  all  gloomy ;  for  the  sun  was  shining  as 
brightly  as  ever, and  when  I  went  out  into  our  field,  tlie  larks  were  singing 
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at  cbf'orfully  as  ever,  nothing  st'emiHl  ilull.  I  wm  kitting  under  the  U'rge 
hawthorn  tree,  at  the  end  of  our  hold;  and  watching'  «  goldtiiich.ivhicli4 
was  dancing  among  the  slender  branches;  while  every  now  and  then,  a 
little  shower  of  white  blossoms  came  hying  down  to  the  ground.  1  was 
always  very  fund  of  peeping  up  from  under  a  tree,  and  observing  how. 
many  little  shady  arbours  were  formed  among  the  boughs ;  and  how  trans** 
patently  green  and  bright  the  leaves  appear^,  when  seen  from  quito  her 
ncath.*  The  merry  goldfinch  bad  just  down  away,  when  Elisabeth  camo^^ 
out ;  and  1  began  to  think  about  my  mother  again  :  What  does  *  dead* 
mean  Elisabeth  }**  1  asked,  **  for  Jenny  says,  mamma  is  dead.**  My 
sister  only  began  to  weep ;  but  at  last  she  said  :  IJead,  nieaus,^  sImt 
K)oked  round,  and  hesitated  ;  but  she  saw  the  hawthorn  blossoms  on  tha> 
grass,  and  said  :  these  flowers  are  dead.  Chariest  those  on  .tba  tree, 
which  have  that  beautiful  pink  colour  blushing  over  them»  are  the  most 
fresh,  those  which  look  dark  in  the  centre,  are  dying :  after  m  few  days, 
these  which  are  now  white  on  the  ground,  will  have  wasted  away,  and 
will  not  be  seen  any  more :  sonte  of  the  blossoms  arc  shaken  off  by  very 
rough  winds,  and  your  mamma  died  as  they  do/'— Here  kUizabeth  wgpt 
again :  **  but  all  these,**  she  added,  **  after  hanging  on  the  tree  some 
lime,  must  fall  off  and  die;  us  persons  who  arc  as  old  as  grandpapa  muU 
die."  Elizabeth  told  me  a  great  deal  more,  and  explained  why  mammA 
was  different  from  the  hawthorn  blossoms ;  because  had  a  soul,  which 
always  lives;  and  she  told  me,  that  if  1  obeyed  God,  1  might  see  my 
mother  again,  after  I  was  dead,  in  heaven.  1  was  very  happy  to  hear 
that ;  because  I  had  begun  to  fear,  that  she  would  never  be  seen  again, 
like  the  dead  flowers.— I  supposed  then,  that  my  eldest  sister,  Magdalen, 
was  dead  ;  for  1  had  never  soon  her,  since  she  had  left  home,  to  stay 
with  her  aunt  in  Devonshire;  and  no  one  had  talked  about  her  for  many 
months.  I  just  remember  that  she  was  very  good  natured,  and  mach 
prettier  than  Elizabeth :  she  ha<l  bright  gold  coloured  hair,  which  hung 
down  nearly  to  her  little  waist,  in  such  large  shining  curls !  She  was  a 
very  merry  girl,  and  always  made  my  father  and  mother  laugh,  when  she 
was  with  them.  i 

*  1  wished  I  could  see  my  mother,  but  I  hardly  knew  whether  she  had 
not  wasted  away  into  nothing,  as  I  saw' the  fallen  hawthorn  blossoms  had. 
‘A  few  days  after,  I  was  so  surprisi'd  to  sec  a  large  long  box  carried  dowh 
stairs  one  morning,  covered  with  black  cloth.  1  went  up  to  the  men, 
and  asked  what  they  were  carrying,  which  seemed  so  heavy.  One  of 
them,  a  silly  looking  lad,  answered  ;  **  Your  mother’s  cofTin,  little  mas¬ 
ter.'*  I  ran  down  stain  to  tell  my  father,  and  ask  what  that  silly 
looking  lad  meant ;  but  he  was  not  in  his  study.  I  went  to  the 'window*, 
and  looking  out,  I  saw  the  men  carrying  something:  I  guessed  it  must 
be  the  same  box,  only  it  was  hidden  by  a  long  black  sheet,  edged  with 
white ;  my  father  and  Elizabeth  were  walking  after  them,  very  slowly. 
I  ran  out  without  my  hat,  and  asked  my  father  toUake'me  with  thletn. 
I  did  not  overtake  him  till  be  had  reached  the  church-yard.  An  old 
woman  came,  and  said,  “  you  had  better  come  home  with  me  again, 
master  Charles  ;'*  but  I  hid  myself  within  the  long  cloak  which  my  fa¬ 
ther  wore ;  and,  taking  hold  oi  bis  hand,  said,  **  No,  no,  mayn't  1  stay 
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with  you,  father  ?  He  had  not  noticed  me  before,  but  now  he  pressed  my 
hand  more  closely  within  his,  and  said  to  the  poor  woman,  very  mildly  : 

I  will  keep  him  with  me.” — We  entered  the  church,  and  1  trembled 
all  over :  every  one  looked  so  grave,  and  a  loud  mournful  bell  tolled 
just  over  my  head,  which  I ’had  not  heard  before. 

•  My  father  was  very  attentive  to  the  service,  but  I  saw,  that  be  always 
looked  at  the  coffin,  and  moved  his  head  quickly  whenever  it  was  moved. 

1  could  not  think  what  the  great  pit  was  made  for,  in  the  church-yard. 

I  had  guessed,  from  what  1  heard  the  clergyman  say,  that  my  mother's 
body  was  in  the  coffin  ;  but  1  did  not  guess,  they  were  going  to  bury  the 
coffin  in  the  ground,  because  the  hawthorn  blossoms  were  not  buried, 
and  the  grass  in  the  church-yard,  was  just  as  green  as  that  in  the  field. 
My  father  stood  at  one  end  of  the  grave,  with  his  head  uncovered ;  he 
never  once  moved  his  eyes,  but  his  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  lips  shook. 

1  was  frightened,  and  only  Just  petped  my  head  out  of  his  long  cloak. 
Elizabeth  stood  very  near  him,  but  a  thick  veil  hung  down  over  her 
face,  and  through  it  I  saw,  she  held  her  handkerchief  Ixifore  her  eyes. 
When  the  coffin  sounded  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  my  father  started 
and  shivered,  just  as  if  he  had  been  cold  ;  it  was  odd,  1  thought  then, 
for  the  weather  was  mild  and  warm :  1  did  not  know,  that  he  shivered 
from  grief;  soon  after  this  my  father  walked  away;  1  wondered  why 
he  should  go,  and  leave  my  mother’s  body  in  that  deep  dark  hole  ;  1  had 
half  a  mind  to  stay,  but  my  poor  father  looked  so  mournful,  that  1 
tlowly  accompanied  him  home. —  I  had  cried  a  little  once  or  twice,  but  I 
had  never  missed  my  mother  so  much,  till  when  I  passed  her  room  door 
as  1  went  up  stairs  to  bed,  1  ran  up  faster  than  Jenny,  and  1  could  not 
help  going  in :  it  was  almost  dark,  the  cold  air  came  in  through  the  open 
windows,  the  carpt'ts  were  all  taken  up,  and  the  room  looked  very  deso¬ 
late.  My  mother’s  favourite  little  work-table  was  pushed  up  in  a  corner, 
and  on  it  lay  a  turnscrew  and  some  screws :  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
were  two  odd  looking  stands,  like  those  which  they  put  the  coffin  on,  in 
the  church,  and  some  sawdust  was  thinly  strewed  on  the  floor.  I  was 
standing  in  this  nmm,  almost  ready  to  cry,  and  thinking  of  my  dear,  dear 
mother,  and  that  1  should  perhaps  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  and  never  see 
her  again  till  1  died.  I  had  never  felt  so  very  very  miserable  as  I  then 
did;  1  have  never  felt  so  miserable  since. — It  grew  darker  and  darker,  still 
I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  I  began  by  degrees  to  be 
afraid  of  moving ;  and  1  put  both  iny  hands  before  my  eyes,  that  I 
might  not  sec  any  thing,  for  every  thing  looked  so  rocUnch^ly.  All  at 
once,  1  heard  something  pass  rustling  by  my  head  ;  and  the  i  1  heard  it 
flutter  against  the  window,  f  did  not  consider  one  moment;  but  1  burst 
out  into  a  loud  fit  of  crying.  Jenny  heard  me  ;  she  had  been  lo«jking 
about,  for  she  could  nOt  think  where  I  had  gone.  When  she  came  in,  I 
ran  to  her,  and  began  to  make  more  noise  ;  1  would  not  tell  her  why  1 
cried  out,  nor  would  I  go  away  with  her;  but  I  seemed  as  if  her  presence 
only  gave  mo  the  lil)erty‘of  crying  more  violently.  I  would  not  be  pa¬ 
cified  when  Elizabeth  came  into  the  n>om.’  She  spoke  to  me;  I  turned 
round,  taking  away  Jenny’s  apron,  behind  which  I  bad  hidden  my  face, 
i' minded  all  Elizabeth  told  me  directly,  for  she  spoke  just  like  my  mo* 
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(her.  Act  like  a  manly  lioy,  ray  dear  Chariot,**  iho  lakl,  ^  and  tell  «c 
calmly,  why  you  are  so  frightcued.*'^*^  Okh  there  it  is,  (hofc  i k  is,** 
1  cried  loudly,  for  daring  the  time  my  sister  had  spoken  so  quietly#  I 
heard  the  loud  fluttering  again.  Klizabeth  guessed  instantly  wbat  had 
frightened  me;,  site  went  up  to  the  window,  and,  coming  agttin  to  me* 
took  my  hand  to  lead  mo  to  the  window,  **  Oh  ;  no#  no,**  1  cried  out, 
but  at  last  1  let  her  draw  me  forward  ;  I  kept  my  eyes  covered  at  krst 
by  iny  hands,  but  at  last  1  openod  xhoin,  Unger  by  finger,  and  saw  a 
large  moth  beating  its  wings  against  tho  window,  and  seeming  quite  us 
terrified  as  1  had  been.  IClizabeth  sate  by  my  becUside  that  uight,  (she 
always  heard  me  say  my  prayers,  after  my  inuthcr  died  ;)  and  talked  to 
me,  till  1  fell  fast  asleep.  When  1  woke  the  next  morning,  1  went  up  to 
the  window  ;  the  first  thing  1  saw  was  the  church ;  I  remembered  (but 
my  mother's  body  had  been  lying, out  all  night, ,  and  ran  as  fast  as  1 
could  to  the  church*yard.  The  dark  pit  was  uut  to  be  seen,  nor  could  1 
find  where  it  had  been  for  some  time.  On  the  spot  was  a  sort  of  mound 
raised  up,  like  many  others  in  the  church-yard,  covered  with  fresh  turf, 
and  bound  together  with  osiers.  One  little  cowslip  was  growing  up 
among  the  grass ;  the  soft  pale  green  stem  of  this  dower,  was  no  longer 
than  a  long  blade  of  grass ;  but  1  was  quite  glad  to  sae<  it,  and  every 
morning  1  went  to  look  if  the  little  buds  were  blown,  and  when  the  wea^- 
iher  was  very  dry,  1  always  watered  it*  After  it  left  off  blowing,  1  never 
forgot  it;  but  loved  its  little  crimped  balf-biddeu  leaves,  l>cUer  than  all 
the  brightest  summer  dowers :  now,  there  are  more  than  thirty  cawsLips 
on  my  mother's  grave.  A  cowslip  was  her  favourite  dower/  , 

There  are  scattered  through  the  volume  tome  poems  of  rather 
unequal  merit,  which  the  Writer,  in  modest  deprecation  of  criti¬ 
cism,  allowe  to  be  ‘  very  gentlemanly  poetry  /  'They  exhibit, 
however,  that  genuine  taste  which,  if  it  is  not  genius,  is 
something  better  as  regards  the  possessor,  and  answers  the 
purpose  of  the  reader  ahnoat  as  well.  There  is  great  elegance 
ns  well  as  feeling  in  some  of  them.  For  instance, 

‘  ON  CIlARLOn  E. 

^  Weep  no  more,  that  her  azure  eye 
Hath  ceas'd  to  glikten, 

I'hat  her  wavy  lock»  in  the  damp  grave  lie, 

I'hat  her  lip  hath  lost  its  crimaon  dye, 

That  you  vainly  listen 
For  her  voice  of  witching  melody. 

*  Weep  no  more,  that  each  deeting  grace 
This  earth  bad  given, 
lUth  left  for  ever  her  form  and^  (gee. 

That  her  soul  hath  run  its  morfal  ratce; 

And  the  joys  of  heaven 
The  changing  woes  of  this  world  replace. 
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*  Wt'cp  no  more  !  Ob !  weep  no  more  f 

Woiild'sl  'thou  renew 

'i'hc  colours  that  deck'd  the  worm  beh)re  ? 
Wouldst  thou  its  grov'ling  shape  restore 
For  the  lovelier  hue. 

The  lighter  wings  which  heavenward  soar  ?’ 

‘  THE  HAREBELL. 

*  With  drooping  bells  of  clearest  blue, 

Thou  didst  attract  my  childish  view, 

Almost  resembling 
The  azure  butterflies  that  flew 
Where  on  the  heath  thy  blossoms  grew, 

*  So  lightly  trembling. 

‘  Where  feathery  fern  and  golden  broom 
Increase  the  sand-rock  cavern's  gloom, 

I've  seen  thee  tangled, 

'Mid  tufts  of  purple  heather  bloom 
By  vain  Arachne's  treacherous  loom, 

With  dcw-drt)ps  spangled. 

‘  'Mid  ruins  crumbling  to  decay, 

'I’hy  flowers  their  heavenly  hues  display, 
Still  freshly  springing. 

Where  pride  and  pomp  hare  past  away, 

On  mossy  tomb  and  turret  gray. 

Like  friendship  clinging. 

‘  When  glow-w'orm  lamps  illume  the  scene, 
And  silvery  daisies  dot  the  green. 

Thy  flowers  revealing, 

Perchance  to  soothe  the  fairy-queen, 

.With  faint  sweet  tones  on  night  serene, 

Thy  soft  bells  pealing. — 

*  But  most  I  love  thine  azure  braid, 

When  softer  flowers  are  all  decayetl,* 

And  thou  appearcst, 

Stealing  beneath  the  hedge-row  shade. 

Like  joys  that  linger  as  they  fade, 

Whose  last  are  dearest. 

‘  Thou  art  the  flower  of  memory ; 

'I'he  |)ensive  soul  recals  in  thee 
The  year's  past  pleasures ; 

And,  led  by  kindred  thought,  will  flee. 
Till,  back  to  careless  infancy. 

The  path  she  measuas. 
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*  Bcm'aiii  autumnal  brtH'ii'K  blcuk^ 

So  faintly  fair,  so  sadly  meek, 

Fvc  seen  thee  bending, 

Pale  as  the  pale  blue  veins  that  streak 
Consumption’s  thin,  transparent  cheek, 

'  With  dcath*hucs  blending. 

*  Thou  shall  be  sorrow’s  love  and  mine  ; 

The  violet  aiul  the  eglantine 
With  spring  arc  banished. 

In  summer’s  beam  the  roses  shine, 
ilut  I  of  thee  my  wreath  will  twine, 

When  these  are  vanished.' 

‘  THE  CAPTIVE  LARK. 

‘  SwiTt  bird  !  it  grieves  my  very  heart 
To  hear  thy  notes  of  joyous  thrill, 

And  find  thee,  here,  a  prisoner 

Against  thy  will. 

*  A  tuft  of  wither’d  grass  alone 
'Po  recompense  the  breezy  lawn ; 

A  city’s  foggy  atmosphere 

For  Photbus’  dawn. 

^  1  cannot  bear  to  set*  thee  thrust 

Through  prison's  bars  thy  crested  head, 

I  And  hopeless  run  from  side  to  side 

With  dodging  tread. 

‘  Thy  luxury  of  song  was  given 
For  welkin  wide  and  dewy  heath, 

Where  Spring  leaves  on  the  snow*whitc  thorn. 

Her  blush  and  breath. 

‘  When  Nature  sought  with  grateful  heart. 

For  all  her  realm  a  wing,  a  voice, 

*  To  soar  with  matin  song  to  Heaven, 

Thou  wert  her  choice. 

‘  The  careless  breeze  that  hovers  round. 

With  nought  to,  chain  its  wandering. 

Alone  could  match,  if  thou  wert  free, 

Thy  sportive  wing. 

‘  And  shaken  by  thy  Heav’nward  flight. 
When  trembling  harebells  weep  with  dew, 
.That  voice  of  rapture  scarce  betrays 
'  That  u'irtg  to  view,' 
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Art.  IV.  The  Poems  of  Caiut  Valerius  Cd/if/Ziu  transited,  with  a  Pre- 
facT  and  Notes.  Py  the  lion.  George  Lamb.  In  2  voU.  12mo. 
Price  12s.  I.ondon.  1821. 

>^HERE  are  few  entire  tnuislations  of  Catullus.  The  only 
version  in  our  own  laiu^ua^e  prior  to  Mr.  Lamb’s,  is  Unit 
published  anonymously  in  1795.  There  are  two  in  French, 
that  by  Pezay  in  1771,  and  Noel’s  in  180G ;  but  they  are  botli 
in  |>rose.  Wt  ‘  are  by  no  means  enthusiastic  admirers  of  French 
verse.  It  would  be,  however,  wasting  words  to  remark,  Uiat 
FVench  prose  is  utterly  incompetent  to  express  the  strength, 
spirit,  and  beauty  of  a  Latin  poet.  The  ltdians  have  been 
more  successful.  Besides  Puccini’s  translation,  printed  at 
Pisa  in  1805,  which  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Lamb  in  his  preface, 
there  is  the  earlier  version,  of  which  he  has  taken  no  notice,  by 
Luij^i  Subleyras,  with  the  l^itin  text,  in  1770. 

For  this  i)aucity  of  complete  translations,  there  are  sufficient 
reasons.  The  indelicacies  of  Catullus  are  scattered  wiUi  so  un¬ 
sparing  a  hand  over  his  writings,  as  to  amount  nearly  to  a  moral 
prohibition  against  rendering  him  into  a  modem  language. 
1 1  is  fairest  graces  are  for  ever  overshadow  ed  by  contiguous 
deformities.  ‘  J’  nppcllc  im  chat  tm  chat,*  said  Boileaii,  when  he 
claimed  freedom  of  speech  for  himself  and  his  brother  satirists. 
But  the  Bard  of  Verona  carries  the  privilege  of  adling  things 
by  their  names  to  its  utmost  boundaries.  Words  which  com¬ 
mon  consent  has  long  since  banished  from  the  polished  inter¬ 
courses  of  life,  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  low  and  the  profli¬ 
gate,  images  whose  very  entrance  into  the  mind  is  forbidden 
l)y  the  triple  guards  of  religion,  virtue,  and  examj)le,  unblush- 
ingly  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  sentiments  breathing  the 
soul  of  moral  purity,  and  sentences  polished  to  the  last 
refinement  of  Roman  elegance.  Nor  are  the  weeds  that 
thus  choke  the  soil,  only  of  casual  growth.  They  arc  not 
unfrequently  cultured  with  the  same  care  which  he  expends  on 
the  choicest  Powers.  That  w’hich  affrighted  modesty  trembles 
as  it  names,  the  most  loathsome  of  our  sensualities,  the  most 
deformed  of  our  vices, — all  that  we  strive  to  forget  in  a  pardon¬ 
able  reverence  for  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  appears  in  Catul¬ 
lus,  dressed  in  the  most  stuefied  attire,  and  gracefully  enveloped 
in  the  most  beauteous  folds  of  a  pure  and  almost  Attic  diction. 
So  instinctively  is  he  attracted  towards  obscenity,  that  even 
when  he  has  evidently  in  view  a  high  and  dignified  moral  pur¬ 
pose,  he  suddenly  abandons  his  quarry,  to  rake  in  the  filth  and 
leculence  of  the  dunghill. 

In  criticizing  an  ancient  author,  we  must  take  care,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  try  him  as  it  were  by  rx  post  facto  laws.  There 
are  many  circmustanccs  which  ought  to  temper  our  severity 
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while  we  advert  to  hia  ^roasne«a,  and  which  it  would  imply 
^reat  inattention  to  the  philoaophy  of  the  human  mind,  to  leave 
out  of  our  considt^ ration.  It  would  be  most  unjust,  not  to  make 
the  requisite  allowances  for  that  great  revolution  which  the 
su)>stitution  of  a  purer  religion  and  a  more  elevated  system  of 
ethics,  for  a  mythology  polluted  with  unclean  rites,  ancl  abound* 
ing  in  sensual  images,  has  ejected  in  the  moral  constitution  of 
society.  Cleansing  the  heart  of  its  dehlenients,  Christianity  has 
wrought  also  a  correspondent  change  in  tlie  language  whi^  in- 
UTprets  the  heart.  •  But,  independently  of  this  mighty  engine 
of  numan  reformation,  other  causes  have  coopenited ;  among 
which,  let  us  not  overlook  the  influence  which  the  gentler  half 
of  the  species  have  acquired  over  the  feelings  and  opinions 
the  modern  world.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  gross 
and  plain-spoken  diction  which,  in  tiie  ancient  state  of  society, 
was  not  merely  in  daily  and  vernacular  use,  but  incorporatcxl 
into  their  most  finished  compositions,  which  flowed  from  the 
female  lips  without  exciting  a  blush,  and  fell  from  the  mouths 
of  sages  to  illustrate  a  dialectic  discourse  or  an  ethical  argu^ 
tnent,  has  given  way  to  a  speech  fastidiously  refined  to  a  degree 
bordering  upon  airectation. 

We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  matter  either  morally  or  me* 
taphysically,  but  to  state  the  case  as  it  affects  the  labours  of 
translation  from  ancient  authors.  Those  words  which  have 
fallen  into  so  much  disgrace  in  modem  times,  were  so  interwo* 
ven  in  the  familiar  speech  as  well  as  the  elaborate  compositions 
of  the  times,  that,  to  exclude  them,  we  must  pick  out  and  take 
to  pieces  the  whole  embroidery  of  their  poetry  and  their  elo¬ 
quence.  Hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  translating  them.  It  is 
to  little  purpose  to  say,  that  the  sentiment  may  be  transferred, 
and  the  language  left  behind.  So  nice  is  the  machinery  of  hu* 
man  discourse,  that  no  small  part  of  the  sentiment  consists  in 
the  very  word  itself  which  is  employed  to  express  it;  and  the 
Translator  will  find  it  impossible,  with  all  the  coaxing  and  in¬ 
treaty  which  he  can  use,  to  persuade  the  sentiment  to  migrate 
from  the  word,  and  to  take  up  its  residence  in  a  more  diffuse 
or  circumlocutory  expression.  Hence,  also,  every  nation  has 
its  stock  of  untranslateable  words,  imbodying  the  sentiments 
and  peculiarities  of  thinking  that  are  incident  to  that  nation. 
This  18  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  the  genius  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  ;  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  moral  habitudes  of  a 
people,  swaying  and  moulding  its  forms  of  speech.  Much, 
then,  of  the  distinct  and  appropriate  character  of  a  literaiore, 
must  needs  be  lost  when  we  are  forbidden  to  translate  its  com¬ 
mon  and  received  phraseology. 

Perh^s  it  may  appear  a  somewhat  equivocal  compiinumt  to 
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those  ji^cat  masters  of  composition,  to  rest  the  difficulty  of 
tramdatiii^  them  on  the  licentiousness  of  their  diction.  But  is 
there  nothing  to  be  said  in  their  behalf,  beyond  the  extenua¬ 
tions  which  we  have  suggested  already  ?  It  does  not  neces- 
Karily  follow,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  coarse  and  unhewn 
phraseology  of  the  ancients,  that  straight-forward  phrase 
which  scorned  all  paraphrase  or  circumlocution,  and  without 
softening  or  diluting  an  indelicate  image,  consisted  of*  words 
which  corresponded  most  nearly  to  the  thing  to  be  represented, — 
is  utterly  disconnected  with  that  purity  and  refinement  of  sen¬ 
timent,  on  which  we  value  ourstdves  so  highly.  Nor  is  it  an 
undeniable  conclusion  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  studied*  peri-^ 
phraaes  of  modern  lan^age,  in  which  one  ofi'ensive  word  is 
supplied  by  a  combination  of  others  expressive  of  the  same 
thing,  are  an  unerring  test  of  delicacy  of  thought  or  of  feeling. 
Our  own  language,  for  instance,  in  a  cycle  of  time  of  no  very 
considerable  extent,  has  undergone  a  similar  transition,  and,  in 
reference  to  our  present  subject,  one  not  unworthy  of  attention. 
In  nothing  is  this  transition  more  evident,  than  in  the  utter  exile 
from  the  saloon  or  drawing-room  to  the  stable  or  kitchen,  of 
wortls,  the  familiar  utterance  of  which  a  century  ago  neither 
shocked  the  delicacy  of  fashion  nor  polluted  the  lips  of  beauty. 
Chaucer,  who  was  tne  first  refiner  of  our  mother-tongue,  like 
lk)ccacio,  who  is  still  tlie  standard  of  Italian  purity,  has  plain 
English  words  which  would  not  be  endured  at  present.  Yet, 
in  point  of  fact,  little  is  gained  to  purity  of  sentiment  or  to  mo¬ 
rals,  by  rejecting  the  words  ana  preserving  the  sentiment ; 
that  is,  by  dressing  up  precisely  the  same  image  in  paraphrastic 
and  indirect,  instead  of  direct  and  simple  phraseology.  Is 
Pope’s  Wife  of  Bath  a  chaster  composition  tnan  the  original 
tale  fresh  from  ‘  the  well  of  English  undefiled’  ?  The  most 
singular  part  of  the  phenomenon  is,  that  while  those  phrases 
are  condemned  to  the  exclusive  use  of*  the  low’ and  vulgar,  they 
are  replaced  by  others  which  are  supposed  to  be  more  intrinsi¬ 
cally  delicate,  although  they  convey  the  same  image,  or  at  least 
stand  conventionally  tor  the  same  thing.  It  is  needless  to  ex- 
plain'  our  meaning  with  more  minuteness.  It  may  be  enough 
to  hint  at  one  word,  which  representing  an  ordinary  appearance 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  was  formerly  used  in  common 
discourse,  and  by  the  best  writers,  but  n^inst  which,  custom 
has  lately  issued  its  edict ;  it  is  now,  tnerefore,  exchanged 
for  another,  which  varies  from  it  in  sound  only,  while  it  imparts 
the  same  meaning.  To  such  an  extreme  has' this  delicacy  oeen 
carried,  that  a  rustic  in  our  remote  counties  would  be  actually 
puxiled  to  understand  the  substitutions  which  have  gradually 
taken  place  in  the  sterling  English  of  his  country.  But;  since 
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f^very  combination  of  sounds  and  syllables  is  arbitrary .  and 
conventional,  it  is  obvious  that  little  is  gained  to  delicacy »  no¬ 
thing  certainly  to  morals,  by  the  mere  use  of  one  sound  or  oom- 
bination  for  another.  ,  *  * 

Now,  the  same  revolution  which  .our  own  language  haa 'un¬ 
dergone  witli  regard  to  itself,  it  has  also,  in  common,  iwe  be¬ 
lieve,  witli  all  the  languages  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman* 
undergone  with  regara  to  the  languages  of  the  ancients.  Words 
which  the  polite  and  elegant  were  not  ashamed  to  use,  words 
which  illustrated  the  reasonings  of  tlie  philosopher,  which 
either  Aspasia  or  Socrates  woulil  have  uttered  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  camiot  be  translated  without  the  violation  of  all  decency 
into  modern  tongues.  The  explication  of  this  circumstance 
would  lead  us  too  far.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  our  im¬ 
proved  state  of  morals  will  adequately  account  for  it.  There  is 
no  such  necessary  connexion  between  a  refined  and  fastidious 
delicacy  of  language,  aiul  an  unblemished  purity  of  public 
morals.  It  may,  however,  put  us  into  better  numour  with  the 
plain-spokenness  of  the  ancients,  if  we  advert  to  a  law 
or  principle  iu  all  languages,  which  we  tliink.has  not  been 
sudiciently  attended  to ;  namely,  the  independence  of  words 
upon  the  exact  pictures  or  invages  of  the  things  for  which  they 
nominally  stand.  Will  not  this  half  absolve  them  from  the  hasty 
reproaches  with -which  we  are  apt  to  visit  them  upon  evc^  sup¬ 
posed  violation  of  decorum  1  Try  many  of  the  most  oflensive 
words  by  this  test.  In  strictness,  they  are  conjoined  with  foul 
and  loathsome  images.-  But  this  law  of.  lanmage  interposes* 
and  separates  the  word  from  the  image.  The  word  at  least* 
whether  from  some  secret  melody,  or  from  whatever  charm,  was 
retained  in  use,  long  after,  it  had  ceased  to  conjure  up  the  im¬ 
pure  image,  and  thus  became,  in  alliance  with  others,  a  symbol 
merely  of  certain  passions  or  sentiments,  of  indignation,  scorn, 
or  some  other  emotion  of  the  same  kind  in  .the  bosom  of  the 
poet.  Now,  if  this  word  be  translated,  that  is,  replaced  by  a 
corresponding  one  belonging  to  another  dialect,  it  is  ten  to  one 
against  our  getting  a  particle  of  the  sentiment  or  passion 
vmich'  dictated  its  original  use ;  but  we  shall  be  sure  of  the  on- 
mixed  impurity  of  the  image  which*  in  its  primitive  application, 
it  was  intended  to  convey. 

•  We  will  explain  ourselves  briefly  by  referring  to  the  very 
poet  who  is  now  under  our  consideration.  Catullus,  in  veracs 
which  breathe  his  loftiest,  and  we- might  say*  his  most  virtuous 
disdain  and  indignation  at  the  abandoned  profligates  of  his  day* 
uses  words  which  repel  all  literal  translation*  but  which,  it  abun¬ 
dantly  appears  from-  the*  sense  and.  context  of  the  passages 
where  they  occur,  had  lost  their  primitive  pollution, — had,  in 
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faot,  ceAMcl  to  be  conjoiited  with  the  thiag  or  inage  for 
which  it  stood •  It  will  be  unnecessarv  to  dwell  upon  this  topic., 
Etery  classical  scholar  will  immediately  apprehend  us,  although 
we  are  prohibited  from  minuter  explanations.  The  Hendeca* 
Hyllablea  to  Aurelius  and  Furius,  and  those  to  Ciesar  upon 
Mamnrra,  will  be  sufficient  keys  to  our  meaninjg.  We  are  not 
contending  for  the  absolute  purity  of  the  Latin  poet.  While 
we  deem  it  no  more  than  reasonable,  to  extend  to  him  the  prir 
vilegCH  of  his  country  and  his  language*  yet,  when  he  has  nad 
the  full  benefit  of  this  mitigatory  plea,  there  will,  we  fear;  re¬ 
main  positWe  ofi'ences  against  modesty  and  decorum,  that  must 
forever  rise  up  in  judgement  against  him. 

This  circumstance  forms,  certainly,  not  the  least  of  the 
cullies  of  translating  Catullus,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the 
Translator  in  a  conmet  alike  with  his  own  language,  and  with 
that  from  which  he  translates.  Bui  there  is  anotner  peculiarity, 
though  of  a  widely  difi’erent  quality,  in  Catullus,  which  aug<r 
ments  still  more  the  peril  and  perplexity  of  his  Translator,  it 
is  iliat  characteristic  which  has  hardly  a  name  but  in  one  lan¬ 
guage  ;  that  a^iXua,  as  the  classic  would  call  it,  that  inefikble 
grace, that  unaH'ected  and  negligent  beauty,  which,  while  it  seems 
to  borrow  nothing  from  art,  no  art  can  imitate  ;  breathing  as  it 
were  the  unperfumed  sweetness  of  nature,  yet,  redolent  of 
nothing — ut  mulierts  bene  oient,  quia  nil  oletU,  His  melodies, 
like  those  hreatlied  at  random  by  the  passing  winds  upon  the 
har])  of  Aeolus,  surpass  ail  the  artifice  of  studied  modulation. 
Add  to  this,  tliat  curious  felicity  applied  by  Petronius  to  Horace, 
but  which  is  emphatically  the  property  of  Catullus. 

Nor  is  this  ail.  He  has  another  quality,  which  requires  in  «. 
his  Translator  an  ear  more  metrically  attuned  than  is  usual  with 
those  critics  or  commentators  by  whom  he  has  been  heretofore 
illustrated.  What  we  mean,  is  this.  Many  of  his  sweetest  but 
•implest  efi'nsioiis,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Acme  and  Septi- 
mius,  and  that  which  begins 

*  Varus  me  racus  ad  suos  amorcs — 

both  of  which,  though  framed  in  Uiat  easy  and  negligent  mea¬ 
sure  of  which  he  is  without  competition  the  moat  potent 
master,  conceal  as  it  were  their  lyrical  texture,  and  assume  tlie 
cluuracter  of  a  flowing  continuous  discourse,  unfettered  witli 
metrical  rules,  unbroken  by  metrical  divisions,  and  divided 
only  by  the  natural  order  ot^  tlie  sentences.  Yet,  they  are  not 
the  less  metrical.  On  tlie  contrarv,  tlie  nicest  and  mi^t  painful 
skill  of'  the  Poet  has  been  expended  on  the  versifi^tion.  Now, 
to  translate  into  English,  (which,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  lan¬ 
guage  i>f  rhythm  and  accentuation,  and  not  of  metre,)  these 
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inimitable  pieces,  of  which  the  latent,  though  not  the  apparent 
chaim  is  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  metre,  would  be  perfectly 
hopeless.  Probably,  it  was  this  intractable  quality  in  Catullus, 
and  tile  modest  despair  of  seising  it,  not  without  an  internal 
persuasion,  perhaps,  of  the  insignificant  clink  of  French  eerse, 
that  suggested  to  Pezay  and  Noel  the  idea  of  a  prose  tninsla-* 
tion.  They  do  not,  indeed,  assign  that  as  their  reason ;  but 
they  might  nevertheless  have  felt  the  difficulty,  though  unable 
to  account  for  it.  *  Ce  sont  de  petite  chef  d’oeuvres*,  says 
La  Harpe,  *  ou  il  n*y  eat  pas  un  mot  qui  ne  soit  preoieux,  mais 
*  ou’il  est  aussi  impossible  d’analyser  que  de  tnmuire.’ 

The  higher  specimens,  however,  of  the  powers  of  Catullus, 
which  e^mibit  much  of  the  stateliness  and  grandeur  of  the 
Epic  muse,  appear  to  us  much  more  susceptible  of  translation. 
And  while  we  advert  to  this  higher  character  of  his  poetry,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  unjust  measure  which  has  been  meeted  to 
this  charming  Poet  by  that  race  of  minor  critics  and  commen¬ 
tators,  who  have  successively  echoed  the  blundering  estimate  of 
a  writer  with  whom  they  were  acquainted  only  by  nalves.  He 
has,  in  fact,  been  considered,  like  Anacreon,  as  the  minstrel 
only  of  wine  and  pleasure ;  whereas  it  is  but  on  one  occasiony 
in  his  verses  to  his  cup-bearer,  that  he  betrays  any  fondness  for 
the  juice  of  the  grape ;  and  even  then,  it  was  in  subservience  to 
the  taste  of  a  lady,  for  whom  he  seems  solicitous  to  broach  hia 
oldest  cask. 

‘  Ingcr  rot  calices  amariores 

Ut  Tex  Posthuiiiiae  jubet  magistrae.’ 

Bnt  it  is  astonishing  how  this  character  of  Catullus  has  been 
banded  from  one  to  another,  and  received  by  each  with  the 
most  indolent  acquiescence.  *  His  verses  respire  only  love 
‘  and  revelry,’  says  one.  Another  says,  that  they  are  ‘  echap- 
'  pes  au  d^lire  de  I’Orgie  ou  de  I’Amour.’  Love,  indeed,  of 
the  most  ardent  and  devoted  kind,  appears  in  many  of  hie 
verses.  But  the  Poet  whom  Virgil  dia  not  disdain  to  copy, 
whom  Ovid,  and  even  the  philo80|mic  Persius  have  plundered, 
belongs  to  a  higher  order.  *  That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher 
*  mo<^.’  Atys,  if  no  other  monument  of  his  greater  powera 
had  been  extant,  Atys,  surely,  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to 
vindicate  his  claim  to  a  higher  classification.  Catullus,  in  this 
short  poem,  has  soared  with  an  unrestrained,  daring  far  beyond 
the  regular  and  licensed  proprieties  which  fetter  other  poets. 
The  metre  is  as  wild  and  grotesque  as  the  subject.  Swiftly 
impetuous  in  its  numbers,  it  breathes  the  wannest  inspiration  of 
genins,  whglly  unfettered,  indeed,  by  the  rules  of  art,  but 
never  ofl'endiing  against  the  principles  of  taste.  Nothing  was 
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rv«*r  fiiorr  hii|)|Mly  oh  wril  »o  itioro  holcity  ronci^tvitl^ 

Uimi  tlir  clitiiiv^r  of’  nrx,  liy  tlir  iiHr  ol  ihfi  ; 

0  tmiiHificin  wliirh  thr  iiliotii  (il  our  own  luti((niiKr  rrtidrrH  im. 
pni4'tiimhl«%  Thfi  odfirrHH  ol  AlyH  in  ihn  iiviiniuiiury  rolin  of 
rxKouiitiid  fr«^ir/y,  to  lirr  ntitivr  nltorrM,-*llioHr  nli(»rfiH  wliirli 
hrr  Htnunrd  ryr‘‘lmllH  imml  itiiiiil  llir  olmoiirn  iiuhU  of  tin* 
ocvi*oii,  in  iiiirrpmUt<fl  for  iln  puilioH.  Thtii  wliirli  cotiirn  iirorrHt 
to  it  ill  point  of  frtdiii^.  in  tlir  rx<|ntHitr  ii|HHilropli«Y  of  AlroHliii 
to  hnr  nuutuil  roiirli  in  tlin  iN’ttntifiil  Iro^rily  of  liiiripiflnn.  Tliry 
c.an  hf*nt  irrl  iitid  Imot  tipprrritiln  llin  trinlrriii'fiii  of  tlir  piiOHogr, 
wlio  linvr  Imrn  wiilrly  HiivrriMi  from  tlirir  imtivr  nouiitry,  Uir 
I'Oiintry  of  thf*ir  rhiiritirH  and  iilfrrtionH,  and  liavr  aoUord  tlirm* 
arlyra  oy  l^m^ln^  ainid  tlir  iniHty  HoliitidrH  of  tlir  wiitrrN,  I  hr  bf' 
lovrd  npot  wliirli  tlir  liriirl  inorHHtuiUy  |miitH  to  rrviHit*  Who  in 
thorr  tlnit  will  lirMiliitr  to  iillow  tlir  iiitrrro((iitory  of  Atya  to  In' 
tlir  nnndnltrnitrd  rloijiiriirr  of  Nuinrr  f 

*  rhiiiiim,  nut  loro  Ir  pmitniii,  pHlriHf  rriir 

Tlirrr  in  unothrr  rliinn  of  liin  rimipoHitioiia,  in  which  C*ntulliifi 
fliHplityn  II  riirr  itml  iiiiriviillrd  f'Xrrllrnrr.  Mr  in  rnipiMitirally 
thr  |iort  of  fTiriulnhip. 

,  *  Thu  i»  H  ttniiii/  Mr.  luonb jtiMly  O'liwitk*,  *  in  wliii  li  only  n  grniio 

origiiinlly  purr,  lumrvrr  pollulril  liy  ilir  itnmtHnlily  of  it«  rra,  rouM 
ili  iM  Hilt  null  HppropriNlr  M'liliiiiriit ;  wliirli  Kin'Mll*  with  nil  1  hr  kirully 
wnritilh  of  hor,  wliilr  it  rifiMiiiti  Irofii  it«  utornwuiitig  rNgr}  that  nrlopf* 
nil  lit  ilrhrnr  y,  without  miy  liiigr  of  itn  griHoiicftt/  p.  nit. 

It  Ih  plraniot^  to  rrjioNr  upon  tlirnr  drltcitnin  npotn  of  |HM'try. 
'And  aHHiirrdlv,  if  yrrarn  rvrr  hrmflird  tlir  aoiil  ol  fririHlnlirp, 
tlir  liiirn  to  lllorliiliiH.  tlir  rpinllr  to  Miitiliiin*  nnd  tlir  aHrrting 
ifivor'filloti  lit  llir  tonil)  of  Inn  hrollirr*— *  tlir  mrrd  of  tlir  iiii*' 

*  lodioiiH  Iriir*'— will  iilniiidiiiitly  li’Htify  how  HriiHitivrly  ulivr  hr 
wiiH  to  tlifii  t^rnrrotiH  inipiiUr.  'i’lir  (alirr  pirr  r  la  a  faiililol 
taldrt  <if  naiaral  and  iinr  xiim^rralrtl  ^rirf,  t  ratnM'riidint(  tlir  atiidirtl 
.aorrowH  of  TiliiilliiH  and  ilaniiiiond,  and  rrtlrctiiiK  niorr  llir 
ininil  and  irniprr  of  tlir  nian,  than  tbr  atinlird  and  artitirnil 
aorrowH  <»f  Uir  port.  Tlirrr  arr,  inorrofrr,  othrr  portiiH,  which 
t^ivr  Irnrk  an  iHpially  faithful  rrllrclMiti  of  Ilia  frrliiitfa.  If  it 
wrrr  our  pnrpiiar  to  nupply  ihr  iinprrfrct  acronnta  of  (^atiillita 
which  bavr  rrarhrti  iia,  oy  traita  of  liia  prraonal  and  domr«ili«‘ 
rharactar,  thry  wonhl  hr  found  atroiitfly  itnprraatd  in  thr  yrrar** 
.to  hia  Farm;  but.  ahovr  all.  in  tha  itiiniitnblr  and  uniniitatrd, 
addrraa  to  Hirmio.  It  la  in  tliia  drli|flitlul  pirc.r,  Uiat  hr  h»a 
dapirtiiriNl  hia  niiinl  worn  ami  aatrd  with  tha  rtmnd  of  forri;{n 
|ilaaayrra.  panliiiKfor  ita  liomr  with  an  ardour  riirrraard  by  ra« 
atrangrmant.  himI  aiKhiiiK  for  that  littir  nrclr  of  lioitic*lflt  com* 


KMiub'i 

IbrU  wIiMili  litre  been  tli#  lufitlrtl  ftlly«ftbipi  ul*  bit  teliU 
IliuAU  it  bit  joy  on  f«*KeiiiiMK  bitt  litiovtil  ptiiuitMlt*  Uaa^ 
itemt  iltiMitt  litortHuloiit  nl  lut  inin  ht|ipiiifNiti 

*  Via  nit  crritriis  ‘riiyiiimti  iiiqtiv  Itithynui 

ltni|HM,  rl  vlfirtr  ti<  lit  liifo/  ^ 

Tlitrr  it  nothing  ttruinril,  or  rormJ.  or  laiinaliirtl  in  Uii%4ii* 
lirioitt  rvprtttiou  of  ffttlihg.  Upon  tint,  ut  well  tt  upon  tliiiU 
Itr  orrntiotiN,  If  it  fhi<  ptriillur  Imppliirtt  of  (Jtttlllua^  lhAt*flin 
bi*tt  and  fiiytl  aftproprUif*  Wordt  titri  up  in  ulHMiiturn  U)  liit« 
tmurttimt.  lit  ill  til  fiiAtt  Mill  ntliirt I  rt|Hitt  tiui  •4#AfinMi  |  ufid 
wliilt  wt  htiiu  over  tut  tlrKtnf.  vtrtitbmiMin#  wt  are  I'ontnlout 
(»f  iUti  didif|nl/iil  otimii  in  wliiah  fiit  wfitrimi  liatiri  Mflit  ii  rt« 
fuipt  from  Ihf'  tloriny  t|[iUtiont  tini  fotaini^t  of  lift.  Il  it*  lilt 
*  hmO  Krttti  of  lilt  tool/  it|Kin  wintli  wt  tbully  rtolinn  In  n, 
ftmportry  oblivion  of  otrr  mid  iiH|uifdiHioi  i 

Hut  uliilfi  wr  havt'  lirrn  lliiit  dritiinril  by  ilia  rti.tpilulalion 
c»r  Ilia  priiiriptil  rimrmt  of  ("iituliut,  wa  hitvnbaan  ftntriintiriil  of 
our  duty  fo  Mr.  I.iirtdi.  If  It  fiiita,  fliaraforat  to  roniiidtr  flit 
fiitrift  of  bit  trnntinfioiii  lln? in^  tiramiy  tnuiiMFralrHi  tonit  of 
flia  dilfinilfiat  iiitapiiriibir  Iroiii  a  Iniiitlalioii  of  tiiiJi  an  aiillitf# 
vmidoiir  mid  avail  jiittira  ra(|iiira«  tliat  fba  woik  tbould  ba  tx« 
ainiiird  with  mi  ifidiil^aiit  rafaraita.a  to  lliota  dllllndfiai*  To 
liava  tiirinoiiiiiad  (bam  in  tonia  Intinnrft,  aiiii  to*  liavt  tltnltd 
ilifiiii  wlib  ((rrat  tkill  in  olliart,  it  no  tliulii  praitt  |  anil  wt  wil« 
liiiKlv  award  it  io  Mr.  tjaiiib.  Hut  tliaf  lia  bat  aHtaiivtly  inuit- 
hifad  fliit  liitbarlo  iiiitraiitUfad  poaf,  would  ba  a  aonaattion 
whudi  wa  aoiild  not  maka  rontriaitflotttly.  In  niany  rat|»tafa, 
lia  it  tiiparior  fo  fba  Trafitlafor  of  I7fi4  |  but  lit  frai|iiaiitly  fallt 
balow  birii  in  fbota  qnalifiat  of  fartanatt  and  tifiiplia.ity«  wliioh 
ara  iiiditpantaldt  fn  a  traiitltiMin  of  i'ainlliia.  So  raluoUint 
and  coy,  at  if  wara.  ara  fbata  bimniiat,  to  iiiauaataibla  to  an 
l^.n^litii  vartiflar,  that  it  it  only  in  a  tniall  proporfioii  of  tlie 
tborfar  trtbttoiit,  fbal  wa  aan  aomphniant  iVtf.  i«atnb  upon  Ida 
tiiaaatt.  Wa  luiva  hintafi  oiir  opinion  at  to  the  ^ranter  aoni* 

tuirailva  farilify  of  ifnifatiii|(  tlia  inort  toltinn  or  liaroin  pita.tt. 
n  rorifortnify  with  our  ihaory^  wt  bud  Mr.  Itiinb  uiora  happy 
in  lha  Atya,  tha  PaUiiit  anil  TbaUt.  Iti^  tliaiitii  Aonitaiid  aan- 
fitniut.  and  flia  fatl  of  iliott  mti^iiitiUi  luiuiaturaa#  wliara  tht 
tliKhtrtt  nbarrtliiin  of  llm  ptncjl  it  falul  Io  ihutopy.  In  ilia 
Afyt.  ha  lint  adonfcHl  a  niatra  whirli.  though  not  ganarally 
tppllad  to  rlrvittan  tnbiai'ft.  it,  wa  intlina  to  thinks  adaptad 
fo  convay  fhr  hurry  and  impaiitotliy  of  tin'  origiiuU.  aiora  fa*- 
lirifotitly  than,  pa rnafia,  any  oiliar.  Hut  our  oonnuuiMiaUoti  of 
Mr.  I.amti'a  yaraton  ninat  wei  ha  mnrjiialiliaii.  Tim  poajii,  thofi 

Vok.  XVII.  in  1 
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as  ills,  is  remarkable  for  two  distinct  characters;  the  utmost 
vehemence  and  frenzy  of  passion  in  the  commencement, 
\»*hicli  afterwards  subsides,  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  transition, 
to  those  plaintive  and  sorrowing  accents  in  which  she  retraces 
the  recollections  of  all  that  she  nad  once  been,  and  all  that  she 
had  once  loved.  For  this  reason,  it  has  struck  us,  that  the 
ejaculation  beginning  with 

<  Patria  o  mca  creatrix  !  patria  o  mea  gcnctrix !’ — 

required  a  much  sedater  and  more  dignified  measure. 

In  the  exquisite  and  fascinating  epigrams  which  Martial  evi¬ 
dently  copied  as  his  models,  Mr.  Lamb  has  not  uniformly  suc¬ 
ceeded.  He  is  too  periphrastic,  and  inserts  O vidian  graces, 
which  but  ill  accord  with  the  terseness  and  purity  of  his  origi¬ 
nal.  For  instance,  he  has  expanded  into  several  couplets,  the 
lines  which  begin  thus : 

Nulla  potest  mulicr  tantum  sc  dicerc  umatam, 

Verc,  quantum  a  me,  Lcsbia,  ftmata,  mea,  es.'  ^'C.  &:c. 

The  anonymous  Translator  of  1796  has  thus  skilfully  rendered 
them. 

*  No  nymph  amid  the  much  loved  few. 

Is  loved  as  thou  art  loved  by  me  ; 

No  love  was  e'er  so  fond,  so  true, 

As  my  fond  love,  sweet  maid,  for  thee ! 

‘  Yes,  e’en  thy  faults,  bewitching  fair, 

With  such  delights  my  soul  possess^ 

That  whether  faithless  or  sincere, 

I  cannot  love  thee  more  or  less.’ 

We  take  the  following  specimen,  not  as  the  happiest,  but  as 
one  which  beat  suits  our  purpose. 

«  THE  HITES  AT  Ills  BROTHER’S  GRAVE. 

.  ‘  Brother,  I  come  o’er  many  seas  and  lands 

To  the  sad  rile  which  pious  love  ordains. 

To  pay  thee  the  last  gift  that  death  demands. 

And  oft,  though  vain,  invoke  thy  mute  remains  : 

Since  death  has  ravish'd  half  myself  in  thiH*, 

Oh  wretched  brother,  sadly  torn  from  me! 

*  And  now  ere  fate  our  souls  shall  re-unite, 

To  give  me  hack  all  it  hath  snatch’d  away, 

Receive  the  gifts,  our  fathers’  ancient  rite 
To  shades  departed  still  was  wont  to  pay ; 

Gifts  wet  with  tears,  of  heartfelt  grief  that  tell. 

And  ever,  brmher,  bless  thee,  and  farewell! 
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Mr;  Lamb’s  version  is  unequal:  in  detached  pieces^  he  u 
occasionally  excellent,  and  then,  as  if  wearied  and  worn  out 
with  his  effort,  sinks  into  tameness  and  insipidity. 


Art.  V.  Elementi  of  Thought ;  dr  First  Lessons  in  the  Knowledge 
of  the  MIikI  :  including  Familiar  Explanations  of  the  Terms  em* 
ployed  on  Subjects  delating  to  the  Intellectual  Powers.  By  Isaac  Tay* 
lor,  junior.  12mo.  pp.  viii,  208.  Price  4s.  6d.  London.  1822. 

IHIS  is  a  work  for  which  we  should  have  been  very  thankful 
in  our  school  days.  Many  persons^  we  think,  without 
having  any  distinct  idea  of  what  sort  of  book  was  needed,  must, 
at  some  period  of  their  life,  have  felt  their  want  of  just  such  an 
introduction  as  this  to  metaphysical  inquiries.  The  dry  and 
frequently  enigmatical  definitions  scattered  through  an  English 
dictionary,  supply  but  little  assistance  to  the  novice.  The 
technical  rules  of  logic,  and  even  those  general  directions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  mind,  which  are  of  far  greater  practical 
utility,  contribute  but  little  to  remove  the  embarrassment  and 
perplexity  which  are  experienced  on  first  encountering  tlie  mys¬ 
terious  language  of  pnilosophy.  That  the  difficulty  consists 
chiefly  in  the  terms  employed,  is  evident,  since  the  abstruse 
problems  in  the  higher  branches  of  Arithmetic,  which  are 
mastered  with  ease  by  boys  of  ordinary  quickness  of  faculty, 
do  not  require  a  less  arduous  effort  of  attention,  than  a  meta¬ 
physical  proposition.  Figures,  however,  have  a  definite  power : 
words  have  not.  The  axioms  of  Euclid,  the  principles  of  all 
mathematical  reasoning,  are  little  more  than  arithmetic  in  toords: 
they  are  almost  as  definite,  and  the  rules  as  certain,*  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  laws  of  figures,  because  they  are  conversant  only 
with  simple  abstract  ideas.  The  notions  conveyed  by  a  meta 
physical  proposition  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  complex  ab¬ 
stractions,  which,  in  order  to  be  explained,  must  be  analysed, 
but  refuse  to  be  defined.  Hence,  a  definition  of  an  abstract 
term  of  this  description,  has  almost  always  the  effect  of  ob¬ 
scuring  the  subject,  and  is  generally  less  intelligible  than  the 
original  term.  The  recent  disputes  about  the  proper  definition 
of  wealth  or  riches,  and  that  of  value,  earned  on  by  our  politi¬ 
cal  economists,  is  an  illustration  in  point.  The  meamng  of 
metaphysical  terms  can  be  explained  to  a  learner,  only  by  il 
lustrations  :  he  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  their  meaning  in  the 
same  way  as  he  first  acquires  a  knowledge  of  words  at  all,  by 
seeing  how  they  are  used.  By  an  illustration,  an  abstract  no¬ 
tion  is  translated  into  the  language  of  simple  signs ;  whereas  a 
definition  only  substitutes  for  one  abstract  term  an  abstraction 
still  more  refined  or  complex.  Were  the  terms  of  metaphysical 
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reasoning  understootl,  thore  wouM  he  little  difficulty  in  em¬ 
bracing  its  most  intricate  propositions.  A  communication  be¬ 
ing  once  opened  between  this  department  of  thought,  and  the 
student’a  previous  knowledge,  he  would  readily  penetrate  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  science ;  for  ail  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
new  ideas,  depends  on  the  remoteness  or  slenderness  of  their 
connexion  with  our  previous  ideas.  There  must  be  some  link 
between  what  we  know  and  what  we  do  not  know,  in  order  to 
our  extending  our  knowledge.  Abstract  inquiries  are,  from  their 
"very  nature,  remote  from  our  ordinary  associations  and  modes 
of  thinking ;  but  not  nK>re  so  than  many  of  the  researches  con¬ 
nected  with  the  physical  sciences.  Let  once  a  few  distinct 
ideas  on  these  subjects  make  good  their  lodgement  in  the  mtnd, 
they  will  serve  as  hooks  and  eyes  for  all  ideas  of  the  same  class  ; 
nnd  the  facility  of  pursuing  such  investigations  will  increase  at 
every  step,  as  the  |)hraseology  becomes  more  and  more  familiar 
to  us,  and  the  subject  becomes  more  iutimatt^ly  related  to  our 
antecedent  acquirements. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  volnine  combines  the  advantages  of  au  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Mind,  a  Grammar  of  First  Principles, 
and  a  Vocabulary  of  Terms.  He  bos  not,  indeed,  aimed,  he 
tells  us,  at  profluciiig  regular  Elements  either  of  Metaphysics 
or' of  Logic  ;  ‘believing  that  the  first  book  whicli  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  young  person  with  the  view  of  inviting  his  at- 
‘  tention  to  subjects  purely  intellectual,  should  be  select  rather 
'  than  comprehensive  in  its  timics,  and  desultory  in  its  form 
‘  Hither  than  rigidly  logical.’  But  if  Metaphysics  l>e  taken  to 
signify  correct  thinking,  and  logic,  correct  reasoning,  which  is 
Dr.  Watts’s  view  of  the  matter,  the  Elements  of  both  sciences 
will  be  found  substantially,  though  not  formally  and  methodi¬ 
cally  containeil  in  this  little  volume,  togetlier  w'ith  the  happiest 
Mierimens  of  their  application.  ‘The  introduction,’  remarks 

•  Ur.  Watts,  ‘  of  so  many  siihtilties,  nice  distinctions,  and  in- 

•  significant  terms  without  clear  ideas,  has  brought  a  great  part 

•  01  the  L(^ic  and  Metaphysics  of  the  schools  into  just  con- 

•  tempt.  Their  Logic  has  appeared  the  •  mere  art  of  -  wrang^ 
^  ling,  and  their  Metaphysics  the  skill  of  splitting  a  hair,  <rf 

•  distinguishing  without  a  difference,  and  of  putting  long  hard 

•  names  upon  common  tilings,  and  sometimes  upon  a  confused 

•  jumble  of  things  which  have  no  clear  ideas  belonging  to  them. 

•  It  is  certain  that  an  unknown  heap  of  trifles  and  impertinences 

•  have  been  intermingled  with  these  useful  parts  of  learning, 

•  upon  which  account,  many  persons  in  this  polite  age  have 
«  made  it  a  part  of  their  breeding  to  throw  a  jest  upon  them ; 

•  and  to  rally  them  well  has  b^n  esteemed  ’  a  more  valuable 
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Ulenl  than  to  understand  them.  But  this  is  running  into 

wide  extremes  \  tior  ought  these  parts  of  science  to  be 

*  abandoned  by  the  wise,  because  some  writers  of  former  ages 
'  have  played  the  fool  w^ith  them.  True  Logic  teaches  us  to 

*  use  our  reason  well,  and  brings  a  light  into  the  understand* 

*  ing.  True  Metaphysics,  or  Ontolc^y,  casts  a  light  upon  all 

*  the  objects  of  thought  and  meditation. *•  \V>  do  not,  it  nuiy  * 
be  said,  want  our  boys  to  be  metaphysicians.  A  wise  parent 
would  wish,  however,  to  have  his  boy  armed  at  all  points 
against  the  imposing  sophistry,  and  **  oppositions  of  science 
**  falsely  so  called,*’  which  assume  the  shape  of  metaphysical 
reasoning.  When  it  is  considered  how  many  a  youth  has  been 
entangled  by  the  cobweb  subtilties  of  intidef  casuists,  and  how 
many  a  full-grown  novice  in  such  studies  has  been  deceived  by 
some  specious  generalities,  how  Metaphysics  have  been  mix¬ 
ed  up  with  every  subject  of  practical  interest, — with  the  dogmas 
of  the  Soci Ilian,  the  philippics  of  the  Anti-Culvinist,  the  specu-^ 
lations  of  the  Politician,  the  theories  of  the  Physiologist,  with 
even  dry  Philology,  and  perpetually  with  Ethics, — the  attempt' 
to  depreciate  the  importance  and  utility  of  such  studies,  must 
appear  strangely  weak  or  short-sighted.  The  indirect  advantages^ 
resulting  from  them  are  so  considerable,  that,  were  the  know¬ 
ledge  actually  to  be  obtained  by  the  pursuit,  far  less  important, 
in  its  nature  or  less  useful  its  application,  they  would  still 
amply  repay  the  attention  they  demand.  They  Delong  to  '  a* 

‘  regron  or  thought,’  as  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  •  where  the  mind 

*  best  acquires  force,  accuracy,  and  comprehension.’  But, 
in  fact,  the  topics  which  they  embrace,  are  so  intimately 
allied  to  others  of  a  more  practical  nature,  that  no  education' 
can  be  justly  deemed  liberal  or  complete,  which  has  not  in- 
troducea  the  mind  to  at  least  the  'Elements’  of  philosophi* 
cal  thinking,  and  laid  the  foundation,  in  clear  ideas  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  terms  employed,  for  a  competent  exercise  of  the  faculties 
on  such  subjects  in  after-life. 

A  .work  of  the  present  description  was  much  wanted  ;  and 
die  (lesideralum  could  not  have  been  more  efficiently  supplied. 
It  it  pre*eniinenUy  adapted  to  convey  clear  ideas  on  points 
which  are  the  last  to  admit  of  them.  We  allude  not  merely  to 
terms,  hut  to  things ;  and,  among  other  things,  to  the  true  de¬ 
sign  of  intellectum  philosophy  itself.  The  Author  will  hsvo 
rendered  an  important  service  to  Society,  should  his  voltmie 
succeed  in  making  that  design  better  understood,  and  in  leisien- 
ing  the  prevailing  prejudice  against  all  that  is  included  under 

Improveiuent  of  the  Mind.**  G.  xx.  f#  15. 
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the  sweeping  name  of  Metaphysics,  by  shewing  that,  at  leasf 
in  its*  elements,  the  science  is  neither  unintelligible  nor  inys'- 
terious.  In  Part  1.  it  has  been  his  object  to  explain  those  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  mind  which  are  involved  in  philosophical  reason¬ 
ing.  The  following  are  the  chief  topics  :  On  the  three  differ¬ 
ent  modes  of  expression,  the  collo  fuiai,  the  Ji^urative,  and  the 
philosophical ;  on  the  advantage  of  cultivating  the  art  or  power 
of  thinking ;  on  the  property  peculiar  to  man  of  originating  his 
own  thoughts ;  on  the  formation  of  general  notions ;  meaning 
of  the  words,  gains,  species,  and  generalization  ;  origin  and 
nature  of  abstract  motions ;  difference  between  simple  ^stract,* 
and  complex  abstract  notions ;  on  analysis,  classification,  and 
arrangement ;  on  different  efforts  of  abstraction.  Part  II.  con¬ 
tains,  in  alpliabetical  order,  brief  and  familiar  explanations  of 
the  principal  terms  employed  in  philosophical  inquiries ;  and 
in  this  division  of  the  work  are  given  some  *  brief  hints  relating 
•  to  the  practical  employment  of  the  intellectual  powers.’  A 
Summary  is  subjoined,  m  which  are  exhibited  the  connexion 
and  mutual  relation  of  the  terms  explained  in  the  Vocabulary. 

In  shewing  how  w'e  arrive  at  different  kinds  of  abstract 
notions,  the  Author  remarks,  that  the  simplest  sort  are  those 
which  we  form  of  the  qualities  of  objects  known  to  us  by  the 
senses.  The  following  familiar  explanation  is  given  as  an  ex^ 
ample  of  a  complex  abstract  notion. 

*  When  we  think  of  a  watch,  a  plant,  an  animal,  do  \vc  not  perceive 
that  there  is  some  circuinstuncc  in  which  they  arc  alike  P  Let  us  then  in¬ 
quire  what  it  is  in  which  a  plant,  an  animal,  and  a  watch  agree.  \Vc 
may  take  any  one  of  these  three  things,  and  endeavour  to  form  such  a 
description  of  it,  as  shall  suit  the  other  two  with  equal  correctness.  1^1 
us  then  take  the  last  of  them  and  describe  it  thus.  A  watch  is  a  machine, 
so  constructed  as  to  measure  time  by  the  regulation  of  a  pendulum. 
This,  however,  is  a  description  of  the  watch  which  will  suit  neither  the 
plant  nor  the  animal.  Wc  take,  then,  the  plant.  A  plant  is  a  thing 
which  grows  from  the  ground,  gradually  increases  in  size,  lasts  a  certain 
time,  and  then  decays.  This  description  will  suit  neither  the  watch  nor 
thq  animal.  Let  us  try  then  to  describe  the  animal.  An  animal  is  a 
being  which  grows,  and  which  moves  by  its  own  will;  and  which,  after 
it  has  for  some  time  preserved  its  state,  decays  or  is  destroyed.  But  this 
description  of  an  animal  will  not  suit  the  plant  or  the  watch.  We  have 
not,  therefore,  yet  described  that  alistract  notion  which  may  cause  us  to 
think  of  these  three  things  as  having  some  resemblance. 

*  Let  us  then  describe  a  watch  thus :  It  is  a  body,  consisting  of  va¬ 
rious  parts,  so  related  to  each  other  as  to  produce  certain  constant 
movements  and  changes,  with  a  view  to  some  end  or  design.  Now  any 
diing  to  which  this  description  may  be  applied,  is  called  an  organized 
My  ;  and  the  name  of  this  abstract  notion,  formed  in  the  mind  by 
comparing  such  bodies,  is  organization.  Organization  is  that  in  which  a 
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plant,  and  an  animal,  and  a  watch  agree ;  for  wc  may  tay  uf  une  of 
them  with  as  much  propriety  at  of  another,  that  it  is  a  body  consisting- 
of  various  parts,  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  certain  changes  and  move- 
menu,  all  having  a  tendency  to  some  end  or  design. 

There  is,  however,  another  abstract  notion  in  which  the  plant  and 
the  animal  agree ;  but  which  does  not  belong  to  the  watch.  This  is  Life, 
tVe  cannot  tell  in  what  life  consists,  but  wcsec  that  it  is  something  more 
than  man  is  able  to  communicate  to  any  machine.  We  can  only  de¬ 
scribe  it  by  the  eOects  which  we  observe.  These  effects  are,  a  constant 
movement  among  the  par^  of  the  body ;  a  gradual  increase  in  size,  for 
a  certain  time;  and  a  regular  succession  of  changes  ending  in  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  whole.  This  principle  of  life  may  be  compared  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  spring  of  a  watch:  but  it  would  be  a  foolish  misapplication  ol 
words  to  call  the  spring,  the  life  of  a  watch;  as  though  the  elasticity  of 
the  spring,  and  the  principle  of  life  in  a  plant  or  an  animal,  were  nearly 
the  same  things.  Life  is  something  which  wc  do  not  understand  ;  but 
the  effects  of  life  which  wc  observe,  are  joined  together  by  the  mind,  and 
form  an  abstract  notion  :  and  whenever  we  sec  these  effects,  wc  remem¬ 
ber  the  notion,  and  the  name  of  it,  and  we  say,  such  a  thiiig  has  life;— 
either  vegetable  life,  or  animal  life. 

‘  It  appears  then,  that  the  mind  not  only  forms  abstract  notions  of 
simple  qualities,  such  as  redness^  hweetness^  roughnat^  but  also,  that 
It  h^  abstract  notions  in  which  a  number  of  circumstances  or  qualities 
^rejoined  together;  such  as  those  signified  by  the  words  duct  Hit ^  ^  ^fiu- 
virtue^  organization* 

The  articles  argument,  ftelief,  demofnt ration,  cause,  doubt, 
judgement,  necessity,  sophistry,  testimony,  in  the  Vocabulary,  are 
particularly  valuable.  They  are  admirable  specimens  of  clear 
and  sound  thinking  on  points  of  fundamental  importance. 
Cause  and  Effect  are  thus  explained  : 

*  Cause.  Wc  arc  conscious  of  being  able  to  cAaifgc  the  thoughts 
in  our  own  minds  as  we  •wilt ;  and  also  to  change  the  position  or  state  of 
our  bodies,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  position  or  state  of  things  about 
us,  as  we  u'ilL  This  feeling  of  being  able  to  change  the  state  of  things, 
according  to  our  will,  gives  us  a  notion  which  we  call  Power.  Now 
any  thing  which  has  really,  or  which  teems  to  have  power  to  change  the 
state  of  other  things,  is  called  a  Cause  :  the  change  that  takes  place  m 
called  an  Epeect. 

‘  When  we  have  observed  that  one  event  constantly  takes  place  im¬ 
mediately  or  soon  after  some  other  event,  wc  cannot  avoid  believing  that 
the  first  event  has  produced  that  which  follows:  therefore  we  commonly 
call  the  first  .event  n  cause,  and  the  second,  nn  effect.  For  example: 
when  wc  sec  that,  soon  after  the  rising  of  the  Sun,  the  hoar-frost  dis¬ 
solves,  or  that  the  petals  of  flowers  expand,  wc  say  that  the  Sun  is  the 
Cause, — and  that  the  melting  of  the  frost,  or  the  opening  of  the  flowers, 
is  the  Effect  of  this  Cause.  . 

‘  If  we  were  to  observe  that  a  clock  had  stoppe<l  at  sun-set,  wc  shouM 
take  no  particular  notice  of  the  circumstance.  But  if  it  were  constantly 
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ti>  stop  at  tun-sel,  we  thould  suppose  that  the  setting  of  the  sun  was  the 
cause  of  the  stopping  of  the  clock.  Ami  if  all  clocks  stopped  at  sun¬ 
set,  wc should  not  be  able  to  doubt  that  the  light  of  the  sun*  ww,  in 
soma  way,  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  clocks,  although  we  could  not 
find  out  AoXt  the  sun  acted  upon  the  wheels*  so  us  to  produce  this 
effect. 

*  Wc  sec,  therefore,  that  it  is  nahtral  to  us,  whenever  wc  see  any 
change  take  place  in  the  state  of  things,  tobclieTe  that  there  is  something 
which  has  the  |^>wcr  to  produce  this  change,  and  which  we  cull  the 
raairof  it.  It  is  also  equally  natural  to  us  to  believe  that,  when  two 
evtMits  constantly  take  place,  one  iminediately  after  another,  the  first  of 
them  is  the  cause  of  the  second.' 

Under  the  word  Pmver,  occur  the  following  additional  re¬ 
marks  on  Cause  and  EHect. 

*  Tower.  It  has  already  been  said,  (see.  Cause,)  that  the  notion  of 
Tower  is  a  simple  abstraction,  derived  from  our  consciousness,  when,  by 
an  act  of  the  will,  we  produce  a  change,  either  in  the  mind  itself,  or  in 
the  jHwition  of  the  bmly  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  The  mind  natu¬ 
rally  and  involuntarily  connccis  this  notion  of  Power  with  whatever 
st^ems  to  produce  an  effi'Ct.  Hence  it  is  common  to  say,  that  every 
cause  has  in  it  the  power  to  produce  its  proper  effect.  We  speak  of  the 
.Powers  of  nature,  generally  ;  or,  in  particular  instances,  of  the  Power 
of  the  Sun  to  produce  the  evaporation  of  fluids,  and  the  ripening  of 
fruits;  of  the  elastic  Tower  of  the  Atmosphere;  the  expansive  Power  of 
Steam,  ^c. 

*  This  mode  of  speaking  ought  to  l)c  understood  simply  as  c.xprcssing 
the  antecedenee  of  one  event,  and  the  uniform  sequence  of  another  event ; 
the  first  called  a  Cause,  the  second  an  I'ffect.'  Our  inquiries  into  the 
laws  of  Nature,  carry  us  no  furthtw  than  to  ascertain  what  events  are 
uniformly  consequent,  the  one  on  I  lie  other.  We  know  of  no  Power 
but  that  which  l^longs  to  the  Mind,  It  is  an  old  definition  of  Mind 
and  Matter,  agreeable  to  this  definiiion  of  l*ower, — Mind  is  that  which 
mores  ;  Matter  is  that  which  is  moveil* 

The  natural  persuas^ion  here  alluded  to,  that  every  effect  has 
a  cause,  and  that  the  connexion  of  certain  causes  with  certain 
efiPectf  is  constant,  is  further  illustrated  under  the  article 
Inf  erf  me.  In  these  few  paragraphs,  we  have  compressed  the 
sum  and  substance  of  many  wirtAirawii  pages  of  .pnilosophiz- 
ing.  The  articles  Contingent,  Necessity,  and  Probability  pur¬ 
sue  the  subject. 

‘  CoNTiNOEST,  from  cofUingo,  to  touch  ;  to  hit ;  to  happen. 

*  When  soy  event  laki'^  place  w  hich  seems  to  us  to  have  no  cause  why 
it  ftkouhl  hap|>eii  in  one  way  rather  than  another,  it  is  called  Si  contingent 
event:  as,  for  esample,  the  falling  of  a  leaf  on  a  certain  spot ;  or  the 
turning  up  of  any- particular  number,  vvhen  the  dice  arc  throw u-  In 
faality,  noihing  happens  hy  chance  :  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  chance 
1%  awotd  which  has  no  umI  ruftning,  except* it  be  taken  as  a*convenient 
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fiajDe  for  our  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  soma  effect*  If  we  tee  a  leaden 
imliet  fall  to  the  ground,  we  know  brforekamd  that  it  will  fall  on  the  spot 
|>erpcndkularly  under  it;  because  we  know  it  to  be  influenced  only  bj 
the  attraction  of  gravity  ;  and  therefore,  when  it  actually  falls  where  we 
had  expected  it  to  fall,  we  do  not  say  that  it  fell  there  by  chance,  for  we 
think  that  it  could  not  have  fallen  ajiy  where  else.  But  when  we  see  a 
leaf  fall,  wc  cannot  tell  beforehand  where  it  will  alight  upon  the  ground, 
because  it  is  influenced  by  changing  currents  of  air,  as  well  as  by  the 
attraction  of  gravity  ;  therefore  we  imagine  that  it  falls  where  it  does  by 
chance  :  and  its  falling  on  one  spot,  or  on  another,  is  called  a  contingent 
events  But  this  way  of  speaking  only  means  that  ve  cannot  tdl  he- 
forehand  bow  the  thing  will  happen.  Nothing  comes  to  pass  without  a 
cause. 

'  The  rising  of  the  Sun  to-morrow  is  uot  called  a  contingent  event ; 
bccauK  we  consider  it  as  certain.  The  fineness  of  the  day  we  think 
contii^nt,  because  we  cannot  foretcl  the  state  of  the  weather ;  but  if 
wo  knew  all  the  causes  which  influence  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
how  they  follow  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  rain,  or  drought,  tken^  we 
should  no  longer  speak  of  a  fine  day  as  an  accidental  or  contingent 
event,  because  it  would  take  place  according  to  our  expectation.  See 
Necessity.’ 

*  Necessity  is  opposed  to  contingencif.  Future  events  of  which  we 
do  not  know  the  causes  that  may  influence  them,  are  called  contin¬ 
gent  ;  but  events  of  which  we  know  the  causes,  to  that  we  arc  able 
certainly  to  forctel  what  will  happen,  arc  called  neceuary.  The  only 
difference  between  what  we  call  contingent  and  what  we  call  necessary, 
exists  in  our  own  minds,  and  depends  upon  different  degrees  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Every  event  has  a  cause  ;  and  every  cause  produces  its  effects 
certainly  in  connexion  with  other  causes. 

*  The  very  same  event  may  be  considered  as  contingent  by  one  roan, 
and  as  coming  to  pass  necessarily  by  another.  A  lowing  wall  it  ob¬ 
served  by  two  persons  :  if  the  first  is  asked  whether  it  will  stand  a  year 
longer,  he  replies, — ‘  It  may  fall,  probably  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
stand  a  year ;  its  falling  is  a  contingent  event.’  The  other  person,  who 
if  a  builder,  bas  examined  the  stale  of  the  wall ;  he  perceives  that  it  is 
coiwuntly  decliniug  from  the  perpendicular;  be  sees  that  it  mssst  fall  in 
a  few  days :  be,  thereforo,  considers  the  event,  not  as  contingent,  but  as 
tiecessary.  The  difference  in  the  opinion  of  these  two  persons,  results 
from  tbeir  different  degrees  of  knowledge.  Whoever  knows  perfectly  all 
the  causes  which  will  influence  an  event,  views  that  event,  not  as  con¬ 
tingent,  but  as  necessary. 

*  Necessity  is  often  opposed  to  Liberty^  when  the  actings  of  the  mind 
are  spoken  of.  A  being  who  has  liberty,  or  who,  as  it  is  termed,  is  a 
free  agent,  is  one  who  wills,  and  who  does  what  he  wilts.  We  speak  of 
the  future  actions  of  men  as  contingent,  becanse  tse  cannot  know  the 
motives  or  circumstances  which  will  be  the  causes  of  thn  actiont.  Bat 
we  do  nut  so  often  speak  of  otirown  future  actions  as  contingent ;  bacanse 
■  we  commonly  suppose  ourselves  lo  know  the  mottvea  by  which  oar 
artiofw  will  be  desermined.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  one  man  a  actiaos  arc 
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not  really  more  contingent  than  those  of  another.  We  can  imagine  onr- 
ielvcs  to  be  placed  in  cirnimstances,  whcrcio  yne  could  foretcl  cer/ma/f 
what  our  conduct  would  be ;  (supposing  no  other  causes  than  those  which 
we  are  aware  of,  will  be  present  to  influence  us;)  and  yet,  while  we  thus 
think  of  our  future  conduct  as  certain,  or  necessary^  we  still  feel  our¬ 
selves  perfectly  free.  Wc  are  sure  that  we  are  free  agents^  whenever 
we  can  choose,  and  follow  our  choice.  The  future  actions  of  men  are 
known  to  GihI,  because  he  knows  ail  the  causes  that  will  influence  their 
actions.* 

The  size  of  the  volume  will  not  justify  our  making  any  fur¬ 
ther  extracts.  These  will  suffice  to  shew  that  it  has  no  ordi¬ 
nary  pretensions  to  clearness,  accuracy,  and  strength  of 
reasoning.  Although,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  tnere  is 
little  that  can  be  considered  as  absolutely  new  in  the  matter, 
tile  work  is  distinguished  from  a  mere  compilation,  by  that  air 
of  originality  which  every  subject  acquires  from  being  passed 
through  the  mind  of  a  vigorous  thinker.  The  marks  of  this 
process  are  visible  in  every  sentence,  in  the  condensation  and 
simple  force  of  the  language.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a 
person  long  habituated  to  close  thinking,  and  familiar  with  the 
whole  range  of  metaphysical  inquiry.  It  cannot  fail  to  he 
highly  acceptable  to  the  higher  classes  in  schools,  and  may  be 
consulted  with  great  advantage  by  persons  of  all  ages,  who  wish 
to  extend  or  to  correct,  at  a  small  expense  of  time,  their  im¬ 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  terms  and  subjects  to  which  it 
relates. 

Art.  VI.  Lectures  on  the  Reciprocal  Obligations  of  Life  ;  or  a  Practi¬ 
cal  Kxposilion  of  Domestic,  kkclesiastical.  Patriotic,  and  Mercan¬ 
tile  Duties.  By  John  Morison,  Minister  of  Trevor  Chapel,  Bromp- 
ton.  l‘2mo.  pp.  362.  Price  7s.  London.  1822. 

T^HILE  the  prelate  and  the  professor  are  issuing  from 
their  palace  or  their  snug  prebendal  stall,  their  refutations 
of  that  most  pernicious  of  allneresies,  Calvinism,  and  demon¬ 
strating  how  a  belief  in  Predestination  and  Original  Sin  must 
needs  cut  up  morality  by  the  roots,  and  destroy  all  motive  to 
virtue, — the  abettors  of  those  horrible  doctrines  are  silently 
evangelizing  society  by  their  labours,  opposing  to  the  calum¬ 
nies  of  their  assailants  the  unanswerable  rnetoric  of  consistent 
and  holy  lives.  From  Calvinism  has  proceeded  the  spirit  of 
missions  and  the  spirit  of  translations,  which  have  wrought 
such  moral  and  such  literary  wonders  as  have  compelled  the 
admiration  of  the  sceptic  and  silenced  the  scomer ;  and  from 
Calvinism,  unquestionably,  has  the  impulse  chiefly  been  de¬ 
rived,  which  has  put  in  motion  the  vast  machinery  of  henevo* 
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lence  at  home.  Calvinism  is  perpetually  originatuie  no  small' 
portion  of  the  practical  exertions  which  are  being  made  tor  the  me¬ 
lioration  of  society  9  and  of  the  works  which  issue  from  the  press, 
having  for  their  ooject  the  inculcation  of  practical  Christianity, 
tlie  larger  proportion  will  be  found  to  have  been  furnished  by 
Calvinists.  Such  a  volume  as  the  present  is  an  answer  to  a 
thousand  speculations  about  the  tendency  of  Calvinistic  doc¬ 
trines  ;  ana  if  their  opponents  would  but  descend  from  hypo¬ 
thesis  to  facts,  the  believers  in  those  reprobated  doctrines  need 
not  shrink  fri)m  the  most  rigid  application  of  the  Scriptural  test, 
By  y®  shall  know  them." 

Tnis  is  the  motto  \ihich  Mr.  Morison  has  adopted  in  his  title- 
page  ;  and  vain  are  all  pretensions  to  religion  which  will  not 
stand  tliis  test.  If  we  once  abandon  the  axiom,  that  practice, 
is  tlie  touchstone  of  principle,  we  are  left  without  any  certain 
criterion  of  either  the  Divinity  of  the  Revelation  or  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  individual  profession.  Tliat  which  forms  the  chief 
among  the  internal  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself 
—its  holy  tendency,  must  occupy  the  same  place,  and  possess 
the  same  importance,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  Christian  system.  The  minute  and  circum¬ 
stantial  requirements  of  tliat  system  relate  to  all  the  duties  of 
social  life.  It  is  when  viewed  in  this  light,  and  •  separated 

•  from  all  Uiose  corruptions  and  defects  which  so  often  attach 

•  to  her  professors,*  that  our  holy  religion  appears  in  all  its 
native  grandeur  and  simplicity.  ‘  A  sincere  ana  upright  Chris- 

•  tian  must,*  Mr.  Morison  contends,  *  be  a  good  relative  cha- 

•  racter.* 


*  This  might  have  been  doubted,  indeed,  had  Christianity  been  sjlent 
on  the  subject,  or  had  it  contained  some  general  directions  only,  which 
admitted  a  construction  suited  to  the  varied  prejudices  of  mankind  ;  but, 
since  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case,  and  since  the  discharge  of  every  rela* 
tive  duty  is  constituted  an  essential  and  indispensable  part  of  practical 
piety  ; — since  the  various  relations  are  classified,  and  the  various  duties 
belonging  to  each  distinct  class  pressed  home  with  fidelity  on  the  human 
conscience, — how  can  any  one  who  is  not  attentive  to  his  relative  obliga¬ 
tions,  look  for  a  participation  in  that  hope  which  the  Gospel  reveals  f 
If  Christianity  consisted  in  a  few  insulated  principles,  like  most  of  the 
systems  of  antiquity,  or  even  in  a  harmonious  creed  adjusted  with  the 
utmost  precision  in  all  its  parts,  the  charge  might  be  brought  against  it^ 
that  it  did  not  provide  sufficiently  for  the  relative  responsibilities  of  life ; 
but  when  its  uniform  character,  as  delineated  by  the  inspired  writers,  it 
that  of  a  hallowed  influence  pervading  the  whole  roan,  dwelling  in  every 
faculty,  controlling  every  action,  and  imparting  a  character  of  integrity 
and  beneficence  to  the  entire  deportment ;  the  impious  neglecter  of  rela¬ 
tive  duty  can  neither  live  in  the  possession  of  a  good  conscience,  nor 
maiotain  the  evidence  of  au  accepted  state.  What  is  ChrisUaoityi  aftef 
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all*  to  any  of  ui*  if  we  fail  to  enbody  iU  principleSi  and  ipifk,  and  pre¬ 
cepts,  in  tbe  every-day  movements  of  life  f  •  Men  may  dream  of  a  Cbhs< 
tianity  dissociated  from  all  moral  influence,  but,  ere  lon^  they  will 
And,  in  their  mournful  experience,  that  it  is  only  a  dream;  and  when 
all  the  mists  and  pnjudices  of  this  dark  wodd  shall  have  vanished,  the 
hpary  speculatist  inreligion,  who  never  felt  its  transforming  energy  in  his 
heart,  nor  its  holy  influence  in  his  life,  will  awake  up  to  all  tbe  realities' 
of  endless  despair/  pp.  l6,  I7. 

Mr.  Morison  expresses  un  apprehension,  in  his  preface,  that 
the  habits  of  many  profesaors  of  religion  in  these  eventful 
times,  render  the  honest  enforcement  of  Relative  Duties,  not 
only  desirable,  but  {)eculiarly  obligatory  on  the  Pastor. 

‘  For,  irrespectively  of  the  influence  which  public  cxeiiions  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world  may  have  in  diverting  the  mind  from  the  sober 
and  unostentatious  virtues  of  private  life,  it  is  (he  says)  not  a  little  to  be 
feared,  that  with  not  a  few  of  the  profi'ssrtl  advocates  of  Salvation  by 
Grace,  the  full  detail  of  Relative  Duties  is  becoming  every  day  mom 
unpopular.  It  is  a  remarkaklc  circumstance,  that,  while  the  clast, 
allud^  to  are  never  oflended  with  the  most  ample  anoounceroenc  of 
Christian  privileges*  an  instant  jealousy  springs  up  in  their  minds  when 
a  preacher  ventures  to  speak  plainly  and  pointedly,  although  it  may  lia 
aflectionately  and  evangelically,  on  the  specific  obligations  which  wc  owe 
to  each  other  in  the  stations  which  Divine  Providence  has  assigned  us. 
If  dutii'S  are  merely  implied,  the  Preacher  will  readily  be  tolerated  ;  but 
if  he  proceeds  to  examine  them  minutely,  and  to  exhibit  those  states  of 
mind  which  arc  opposed  to  their  progress,  he  is  in  no  small  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  reproached  for  the  want  of  orthodoxy.  Such  a  perverted  taste  ought 
surely,  if  ;H)ssible,  to  bt*  banished  from  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  no 
etfort,  however  feeble,  w  ill  be  undervalued  by  the  judicious  and  candkl, 
w  hich  is  directed  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  ob- 
ject/ 

There  is  nothing,  however,  uncommon  or  difticult  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  this  morbid  distaste  for  the  preceptive  parts  of 
Christianity.  Those  are  emphatically  the  “  hard  sayings.” 
Wc  are  convinced  that  it  requires  a  high  degree  of  spirituality  oj 
mind,  to  welcome  and  relish  the  full  and  faithful  enforcement  of 
personal  and  social  duties, — a  much  higher  degree  than  is  requi¬ 
site  in  order  to  enjoy  all  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  any  system 
of  religious  truth.  To  “  delight  in  tne  law  of  God  after  the 
**  inward  man,”  is  an  attainment  which  implies  a  far  more  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  character,  tlian  to  delight  in  the  discovery  of  a 
way  of  escape  for  the  guilty.  And  it  is  only  such  a  holy  ac¬ 
quiescence  iu  the  Divine  Law,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  be  in  all 
tilings  conformed  to  its  dictates,  that  can  render  practical  sub¬ 
jects  really  intt'resting  to  the  mind.  We  know  that  this  is  not 
the  usual  view  which  is  taken  of  the  subject.  There  is  a  sort  of 
tthical  preaching,  which  borrows  more  from  Epictetus  than 
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From  Paul.— ahhoQgh,  to  do  justice  to  the  hMthen  inoralut.  k 
often  falls  short  even  of  what  lie  has  taught. — an  insipid,  gene¬ 
ralizing  morality,  which  can  be  endured  by  persons  to  ^om 
the  preaching  of  the  Cross  is  foolishness,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Grace  a  stumbling  block.  But  it  is  of  the  religious  world 
that  we  are  now  speaking,  within  which,  those  doctrines  may 
be  supposed  to  have  lost  their  repulsive  character  through  hr 
miliarity,  if  they  have  not  been  sincerely  received ;  atnl  we 
are  hrmly  persuaded,  that  in  reference  to  persons  religiously 
educated  or  the  regular  attendants  upon  an  evangelical  minis¬ 
try,  it  holds  good,  that  the  highest  strain  of  doctrinal  preach¬ 
ing  requires  less  intellectual  and  less  spiritual  advancement  to 
have  been  made,  in  order  to  its  being  cordially  and  attentively 
listened  to,  tiian  a  strain  of  practical  instruction  which  should 
follow  the  Christian  into  the  family  circle,  the  counting-house, 
the  exchange,  and  all  the  spheres  of  social  life.  This  style  of 
preaching  is  apt  to  be  considered  as  dry,  as  elemeutaiy,  as 
suited  to  young  persons  or  novices  ;  and  the  hearer  often  de* 
ceives  himself  by  referring  his  distaste  to  his  love  of  the  dis* 
tinguishing  doctrines  of  religion  ;  in  fact,  to  his  superior 
spirituality.  *  It  is  not  the  kind  of  preaohing,  he  hopes, 

*  that  he  stands  in  need  of.  It  is  very  proper  to  take  such  sub- 

*  jects  now  and  then,  and  he  hopes  it  will  do  good  to  such  and 

*  such  classes,  for  whom  doubtless  it  was  intended  ;  but  'it  is 

*  not  the  description  of  sermon  that  he  prefers.'  But  the  truth 
is,  that  this  distaste  arises  from  the  partial  character  of  his  own 
personal  religion,  from  the  languid  play  of  Ids  affections,  from 
the  low  degree  of  his  attainments.  Aiul  if  there  is  any  correct¬ 
ness  in  Mr.  Morison’s  representation,  it  only  goes  to  prove,  that 
amid  the  widely  extendea  profession  of  religion,  and  the  out- 
wa^^  zeal  and  activity  which  so  honourably  characterize  the 
present  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  there  is 
too  prevailing  a  deficiency  of  spirituality,  and  consequently 
a  distaste  for  topics  bearing  on  the  minuter  branches  of  per¬ 
sonal  duty.  If  this  be  the  case,  or  whether  this  be  the  case 
or  not,  Mr.  Morison  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  the  religioim 
public  for  having  brought  distinctly  before  them  the  subject  of 
Relative  Duties.  His  example,  we  trust,  will  have  its  effect, 
and  be  followed  in  the  pulpit  \  while  his  volume  cannot  fail  to 
he  very  extensively  useful. 

The  subjects  of  these  Lectures  are  as  follows  :  Domestic  Re¬ 
lations,  1.  Introductory.  2.  Marriage  the  Institution  of  Heaven, 
3.  Conjugal  Duties..  4.  Parental  Obligations.  5.  Filial  Obliga¬ 
tions.  6.  Oblig^iona  of  Masters.  7.  Obligations  of  Servgnts» 
Ecclesiastical  lUlations,  8.  Pastoral.  Duties.  9»,  Duties  of,  % 
People  to  their  Minister.  Patriotic  Relations.  10.  Duties  of 
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Kings  and  Subjects.  MercantiU  Relations,  11.  H^h  Impoi^ 
tance  of  Mercantile  Integrity.  12.  Improvement  of  lalents. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  select  a  passage  that  will  place 
ill  a  fairer  light  the  integrity,  the  explicitness,  and  the  sound 
discretion  which  characterize  these  Lectures,  than  one  which 
occurs  in  the  second  Lecture,  on  a  subject  of  equal  delicacy 
and  importance,  respecting  which,  the  greatest  practical  mis¬ 
takes  are  daily  committed  in  opposite  directions.  Speaking  of 

•  the  union  of  a  believer  to  an  unbeliever,*'  as  necessarily  *  in- 

*  compatible  with  that  unanimity  of  sentiment,  that  cordiality 

•  of  heart,  and  that  sameness  of  pursuit,  which  constitute  at 

*  once  the  security  and  the  ornament  of  wedded  life,'  the 
Preacher  proceeds : 

*  If  the  judgement  of  a  good  man  were  left  without  bias  on  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  such  a  union,  he  could  not  fail,  before  advancing  a  single  step, 
to  ask  himself  the  following  questions  : — How  far  is  such  a  connexion 
likely  to  contribute  to  mutual  comfort  ? — Is  it  within  the  limits  of  Chris¬ 
tian  prudence  t — If  I  enter  into  it,  shall  1  **  abstain  from  all  appearance 
of  evil  r — What  influence  will  it  have  on  private  and  family  devotion  ? — 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  benediction  of  Heaven  will  rest 
upon  it  ? — Where  is  the  promise,  that,  in  doing  evil,  goo<l  will  come? — 
Should  any  change  be  wrought,  is  it  not  probable  that  it  will  be  in  my¬ 
self,  and  may  not  that  change  be  for  the  worse  ? — Can  I  then  rush  for- 
wanl  into  such  a  connexion,  and  risk  my  happiness, — my  domestic 
pface, — my  personal  religion, — my  very  soul  ?  Reflection,  prudent 
forethought,  and  a  <iuc  regard  to  expediency,  might  teach  a  Christian 
man  all  this, — and  would  certainly  teach  him,  but  for  the  irresistible  voice 
of  misguided  and  blind  aft’ection. 

*  But  why  do  I  speak  of  expediency  on  such  a  vital  question  as  this? 
Christians  are  not  here  abandoned  to  expediency, — to  their  own  natural 
sense  of  right  and  wrong, — and  to  the  faint  glimmerings  of  a  conscience 
partially  illuminated ; — they  are  directly  prohibited  from  marrying,  exce|\t 
**  in  the  Lord  and  one  plain  commandment  should  be  as  a  thousand. 

*  I  am  aware  of  the  modes  of  reasoning  which  too  many  resort  to,  in 
order  to  escape  the  force  of  this  authoritative  prohibition,  and  to  still  the 
clamour  of  an  accusing  conscience.  The  Object,  they  tell  you,  of  their 
affection,  though  not  completely  decided,  is,  nevertheless,  very  favourable 
to  religion  ;  her  disposition  is  exceedingly  tractable,  and  they  entertain 
no  doubt  of  winning  her  over  to  the  truth ; — they  have  so  far  arranged, 
by  mutual  consent,  that  their  religious  views  and  feelings  shall  never  be 
aground  of  dispute ; — and  they  have  no  doubt  that,  after  a  time,  they  will 
see  eye  to  eye,  and  go  hand  in  hand,  in  the  great  matten  of  their  eternity. 
Alas  !  how  many  have  thus  reasoned,  and  found  themselves  in  the  end, 
after  all  their  high-wrought  hopes,  miserably  deceived !  It  must  always 
be  extremely  hazardous  to  reason  in  the  face  of.  a  Divine  command,  and 
this  is  precisely  the  condition  of  every  one  who  labours  to  persuade  him- 
self  of  the  propriety  of  marrying  an  enemy  of  the  Lord. 

‘  1  am  >ery  far  from  thinking,  however,  that  a  Christian  may  not,  in 
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perfect  consistency  with  the  wonl  of  God,  unite  himself  in  marriage  to  an 
individual  who  differs  from  him  on  a  variety  of  questions  connected  with 
religion. 

*  In  subordinate  matters,  there  exists  a  very  great  diversity  of  sentiment 
and  feeling  among  sincere  and  upright  Christians ;  and  although  entire 
unanimity  is  desirable  between  a  husband  and  a  wife,  yet|  if  they  culti* 
vate  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  I  sec  no  reason  why  a  shade  of  difference  in 
their  religious  belief,  should  in  the  least  divide  their  affections  or  himler 
their  prayers.  They  roust  not,  however,  in  this  case,  be  tenacious  and 
self*willed,  lest  the  particulars  in  which  they  differ  should  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  thought  of  than  the  still  more  important  ones  in  which  they 
agree.  It  were  highly  desirable,  also,  that  they  could  so  far  yield  the 
one  to  the  other  as  to  attend  the  same  place  of  wonhip.  It  is  painful  to 
see  a  Christian  couple  going  hand  in  band  every  where  else  but  to  the 
house  of  God  ;  and  if  Providence  should  bless  them  with  a  family,  the 
ill-advised  step  would,  in  all  probability,  be  most  injurious  in  its  influence 
on  their  rising  offspring. 

*  One  of  the  most  distinguished  advantages  attending  the  union  of  in¬ 
dividuals  decidedly  religious,  is  the  guarantee  it  affords,  that  true  piety 
shall  be  perpetuated  in  the  world.  The  harmonious  instructions  and  the 
united  supplications  of  a  couple  w  ho  have  married  **  in  the  Lord,**  are 
most  fitly  adapted  means  to  raise  up  a  generation  for  God.  When  Joshua 
was  about  to  resign  that  charge,  the  duties  of  which  he  bad  so  honour¬ 
ably  and  so  usefully  fulfilled,  before  entering  on  his  rest,  he  solemnly 
warns  the  Israelites  against  the  sinful  and  injurious  practice  of  uniting 
themselves  in  marriage  to  the  people  of  the  nations  around  them. 

“  Take  good  heed,  therefore,  unto  yourselves,  that  ye  love  the  Lord  your 
God.  Klse,  if  ye  do  in  any  wise  go  back,  and  cleave  unto  the  remnant 
of  these  nations,  even  these  that  remain  among  you,  and  shall  make 
marriages  with  them,  and  go  in  unto  them,  and  they  unto  you ; — know, 
for  a  certainty,  that  the  Lord  your  God  will  no  more  drive  out  any  of 
these  nations  from  before  you;  but  they  shall  be  snares  and  traps  unto 
you,  and  scourges  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your  eyes,  until  ye  perish 
from  off  thisgo^  land,  which  the  Lord  your  God  bath  given  you.*'  And 
docs  not  the  experience  of  every  age  prove  that  these  threatenings,  in 
the  substance  of  them,  arc  accomplished,  in  every  instance,  where. the 
salutary  law  of  Heaven  is  violated  ? 

*  When  Ezra  saw  his  devoted  countrymen,  privileged  as  they  were 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  taking  of  the  daughters  of  the 
nations  **  for  themselves  and  for  their  sons,  so  that  the  holy  seed  bad 
mingled  themselves  with  the  people  of  the  lands  he  rent  his  garment 
and  his  mantle,  and  plucked  off  the  hair  of  his  heady  and  of  his  beard, 
and  **  sat  down  astonished." 

‘  If  individuals  knowing  and  fearing  the  Lord,  will  so  far  forget  their 
obligations  to  tbeir  Divine  Master,  as  to  unite  their  destinies  with  those 

•  whose  religious  principles  and  character,  to  say  the  least,  are  doubtful ; 
they  need  not  be  surprised  should  the  mournful  events  which  took  place 
in  the  days  of  Nehcmiah  be  again  transacted  in  their  domestic  circle. 
**  In  those  days,"  said  he,  also,  saw  I  Jews  that  had  married  wives  of 
Ashdod,  of  Ammon,  and  of  Moab  ;  and  their  children  spake  half  in  tbe 
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ipercbof  Aibdod,  ami  could  ool  i}>eBk  in  tlic  lauguage,  but  act 
coidiag  lo  the  languafoe  of  each  It  arill  be  well,  indeed,  if  the 

offspring  of  mixed  marriages  do  not  speuk  more  than  half  the  language  uf 
Asbdod,  uf  Ammon,  and  of  Moab.  It  is  mucb  to  be  feared,  however, 
ibat  the  bad  example  will  be  followed,  while  tbe  good  one  is  negleclod. 

*  There  it  only  one  case  that  can  justify  the  union  of  parties,  tbe  con. 
trast  of  whose  character  it  measurtd  by  the  termt  iMtiversiou  niui  unvop- 
versiaUf  and  that  it,  when,  alter  a  soleaiu  pledge  of  iBairi;«ge  has  been 
given,  one  of  tbe  individuals  concerned  it  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  while  the  other  remains  in  a  state  of  listless  apathy  and  |M‘r^t 
indifference.  Herat  unless  a  mutual  content  is  obtained  dissolving 
the  connexion,  tbe  Christian  party  mutt  consent  to  take  up  his  croas,  as 
no  religious  reason  can  be  assigned  for  tbe  breach  of  a  moral  obligation, 
which  the  promise  of  marriage  undoubtedly  is,  when  made  by  persons 
competent  to  ditpoic  of  iheniselvet  in  the  coujugal,  relation,  pp.  40’— k3. 

The  l-ec(ure  on  the  obligations  of  servants,  in  which  the  more 
peculiar  and  especial  obligations  of  religious  servants  are  very 
properly  insisted  upon,  we  consider  as  pre-eminently  adapted 
to  be  serviceable ;  and  we  could  wish  to  see  it  in  a  detached 
form,  Utat  it  might  obtain  a  still  wider  circulation.  Under  the 
head  of  the  Duties  of  a  People  to  tlieir  Minister,  occur  some 
remarks  which  we  cannot  resist  the  tempUition  to  transcribe, 
because  they  strike  at  the  rout  of  the  prevailing  lax  and  Inader 
quate  notions  on  the  subject  of  pastoral  authority,  without 
countenancing  any  of  those  priestly'  claims,  a  resistance  to 
which  has  driven  many  persons  to  reject  the  pastoral  call 
altogether.  •  • 

*  CbriittiaHs  arc  here  exhorted  to  obey  their  pastors  iti  tbe  character 
of  spiritual  rulers  or  guiiles.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  great  practical 
moiuenl  for  every  member  of  every  church  to  undc^rstaud  die  nature  ol 
tbe  duty  which  is  thus  so  plainly  enjoined  on  him,  and  enjointxl,  not  by 
human,  but  Divine  authority.  Rejoice  then,  my  Christian  friends,  in 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  you  fri'c,’*  and  rank  it  among  one 
of*  your  most  illustrious  privileges,  that,  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  obe¬ 
dience  which  is  exacted  from  you  to  your  pastors  is  of  a  nature  strictly 
voUnlary*  Mistake  me  not,  as  if  1  insinuated  that  you  arc  at  liberty  to 
dispense  with,  or  to  reject,  ihia  obedience  as  you  may  think  proper;  this 
is  by  no  means  tbe  case:  you  are,  in  this  respect,  **  under  .law  to 
Cbfiat,*'  and  to  him  you  arc  accountable  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
.tiwat  any  of  bis  institutions*  When  I  say  that  your  obedience  \%  ^volun¬ 
tary^  I  simply  remind  you  of  the  fact,  that  your.ministen  arc  aol  im- 
poaed  upon  you  by  any  influence  or  authority  independent  of  the 
uanchiae  of  Urn  people ;  and  while  I  would  rcmiiul  you  of  tbia  fact,  1 
think  k  impgrtant  to  a^  that  having  elected  your  spiritual  instructors, 
you  lie  bound  by  that  significant  act  vigorously  and  conscientiously  to 
.ooooperale  with  thero,~*to  hold  up  their  headi,>^and  nottolbmke  their 
iiistfuctions  to  long  as  they  retain  those  ministerial  quali/icalione  which 
originally  intiurnced  and  decided  your  choice.  Since  your  teacbm 
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kave  liaii  the  happiness  to  receive  your  generous  and  unconstrained  invi* 
Ution  to  labour  among  you  and  to  be  over  you  in  the  ^^(ird  f  sitscf 
V  yourselves,  brethren,  know  their  entrance  in  unto  you,  that  it  was  nut  in 
vain;**  since  ye  are  witnesses^  and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justlyy  and 
unblatnrablyy  they  have  bchaviHl  themselves  among  you  that  believe 
since  you  have  fairly  examined  and  propi  rly  estimateil  their  ministf  rial  gifts 
and  graces— surely  it  will  he  your  constant .  study  to  give  fuUciluc(to 
your  past  acts  by  a  submissive  conduct  and  teachable  disposition:  Never 
let  it  be  said  with  truth  of  you,  that,  in  having  claimed  for  yourselves  the 
right  of  electing  your  own  pastors,  you  have  only  erected  an  engine  of  o^ 
pressiun,  the  movements  of  which  arc  directed  not  against  the  many,  but 
gainst  an  unoftending  and  conscientious  individual,  who  finds  that  the 
same  power  that  professes  to  choose  in  wisdom, can  dismiss  with  capric^ 

*  Your  obedience  being  voluntary,  let  it  partake  also  of  an  ei^kienti 
ekaraeter.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  pastoral  claims  will  contribute 
greatly  to  a  due  fulfilment  of  them :  and  where  ignorance  of  the  mind  pf 
Christ  prevails  on  this  head,  it  is  no  wonder  that  confusion  and  every 
evil  work  should  ensue.  It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  mcmberii 
churches  to  aspire  to  a  full  acquaiiUance  with  their  principles,  tp  inforn^ 
themselves  correctly  as  to  the  usages  of  their  forefathers,  but  espogiaUy^ 
to  investigate  with  diligence  the  great  statute-book  of  the  kingtifom  of 
Christ.  Upon  this  will  mainly  depend  the  stability  of  churchef,  |iu4 
the  comfort  as  well  as  success  of  pastors.  It  greatly  b^omes  the  nieipb^l^ 
of  all  churches  to  endeavour  to  form  a  corrtxt  estimalo  of  the  v^^li,o(f 
the  pastoral  character;  to  aspire  to  scriptural  views  as  tp  the  mutua)  obr 
ligations  of  the  pulpit  and  the  pew,  and,  in  short,  to  have,  fixed  ifnfir 
ments  on  every  thing  relating  to  doctrine  and  discipline :  that  tbu^Chfisr 
tian  professors  may.  become  ensamples  to  surrounding  churches,  a^d 
prove  a  source  of  unmingled  gratitude  and  joy  to  those  who  sustahrific 
responsible  office  of  spiritual  instructors.  An  enlightened  miiiistcr  envirs 
not,  I  am  sure,  a  blind  atuchment  either  to  his. person  or  his  ministry  ; 
he  is  too  well  aware  of  the  fluctuafions  of  ignorance  to  have  formed  may 
such  preference.  On  the  coiUrary,  he  invites  you,  according  to  yoOr 
several  abilicies  and  circumstances,  to  make  yourselves  thoroughly 
acquaint^  with  the  nature  of  bis  office,  and  with  the  arduous  character 
.of  his  duties,  being  fully  satisfied  that  to  know  your  obligations  ndll  A 
one  important  step  towards  their  fulfilment.  The  attainment  of  a  sodiid 
iudgetpent,  on  these  matters,  will  guard  you  against  a  thousand  snares  inith 
Which  otherwise  ybu  wHl  unquestionarbly  lall/  pp,  238 — 241. 

I  .  ^  T 

*  The  Diacouiae  on  the.  Duties  of  Kings  and  Subjects,  is,  li^ 
all  the  rest,  of  a  .decidedly,  practical  nature.  It  is  wiiUen 
peculiar  care,  and  discovent  h^oth  discrimination  and  finniiei|a. 
It  win  please  no  partisan  on  either  side.  In  fact,  Mr.  Moriaon 
remarks,  •  ...  . 

— ,if  a  roan  wishes  that  religion  should  prosper  in  his  soul,  he  .frili  be 
very.cmetul,  indeed^  of  ^coming  into  contact  with  any  subject  calciUatcd 
ip.  dm  wg^  passioos  of  ouf  fallen  nature ;  scruple  nol  to 
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that  the  political  partisan,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  does  expose 
himself  to  this  risk/ 

Tlie  followinjj  is  the  Preacher’s  exposition  of  the  much  per¬ 
verted  text,  Roiii.  xiii.  1. 

*  1,  //  instructs  us  in  the  origin  of  government, 

*  It  is  distinctly  traced  to  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  Infinite 
Mind.  “  There  is  no  power  but  of  God — in  other  words,  there 
is  no  government  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  of  any  particular 
form,  which  does  not  exist  by  the  good  providence  of  Him  by  whom 
**  Kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice/’  And  lest  the  Cnristian 
converts  at  llome  had  been  disposed  to  consider  the  imperial  despotism 
of  Nero  as  forming  a  fit  exception  to  this  general  proposition,  the 
Apostle  immediately  adds, — **  the  powers  that  be,  arc  of  God.” 

*  This  inspired  representation  of  the  higher  powers,”  by  no 
means  supposes,  that  the  Most  High,  by  any  direct  interference,  sets 
up  an  inaividual  monarch,  or  institutes  any  given  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  This  he  never  did,  but  in  the  instance  of  the  Jewish  people ; 
and  there  were  special  reasons,  in  their  marvellous  history,  cxplana* 
tory  of  the  Divine  conduct.  It  appears  quite  obvious,  that  while  the 
Moral  Governor  of  the  world,  who  **  is  not  the  author  of  confusion, 
but  of  peace,”  has  willed  the  existence  of  government  in  general ;  he 
has  lefl  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  to  model  and  consolidate 
their  respective  constitutions,  according  to  their  particular  circum¬ 
stances  and  characters;  and  it  is  equally  obvious,  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  text,  and  from  the  slightest  reffection  on  the  state  of  human 
nature,  that  government,  in  any  of  its  existing  forms,  whether  mo¬ 
narchical,  aristocratical,  republican,  or  mixed,  is  more  in  unison 
with  the  Divine  will,  than  a  condition  of  savage  barbarism  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  anarchy  and  licentiousness.  A  country  without  a  govern' 
ment  would  speedily,  for  want  of  those  means  of  subsistence  and  com¬ 
fort,  to  the  existence  of  which  it  is  indispensable,  become  an  Arabian 
desert ;  and  that,  however  fruitful  its  soil,  or  salubrious  its  climate. 
Mankind  have  never  yet  been  able  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.  What  reason  so  completely  evinces,  the  Scriptures 
decide  in  the  most  peremptory  manner.  The  powers  that  be^  are  or* 
stained  of  God :  in  other  words;  Government  is  an  ordinance  of 
Gck/.*’ 

*■  But  while  it  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  one  of  a  most  benign 
and  merciful  character,  it  by  no  means  follows  as  a  consequence,  that 
any  particular  monarch  can  plead  a  jus  divinum^  or  divine  right,  to 
bis  tiWone,  independently  of  the  providential  circumstances  and  agents 
by  which  he  has  been  raised  to  the  possession  of  regal  dignity.  The 
Roman  Emperors,  who  are  represented  in  the  text  as  **  ordained  of 
God,”  were,  at  the  same  time,  elected  by  military  franchise,  or 
chosen  and  conBrmed  by  the  voice  of  the  senate.  In  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  statement,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  the  mutual 
contract  of  tw’o  in^viduals  of  opposite  sexes,  regularly  ratified  by 
‘law,  constitutes  marriage ;  yet  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to  believe,  that 
marriage  is,  notwith!$tanding,  the  ordinance  of  Cod.  To  bring  the 
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nidttretion  more  closely  home  to  your  convictions -the  mixed  gdvenU 
Inent  of  this  country  is,  beyond  doubt,  ••  the  ordinance  of  God  • 
and  yet  who  will  deny,  that  the  illustrious  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
BruMwick  owe  their  elevation  to  the  British  throne,  mediately,  to  the 
glorious  Revolution  of  1688^  This  train  of  thought,  I  am  aware« 
carries  with  it  a  tacit  recognition  of  what  has  been  styled  by  writers  oa 
the  theory  of  government,  the  oripnal  compact ;  and  whether  we  ar6 
^le  to  trace  that  compact  to  its  origin  or  not,  it  appears  palpable  to 
hwnan  reason,  that  the  relation  of  sovereign  and  people  implies  a  stattt 
of  inutuid  obligation :  at  all  events,  this  can  never  be  denied  b^  any 
one  who  imbib^  the  doctrine  of  moral  responsibility,  as  stated  in  tho 
Scripttires.— -1  will  even  go  farther,  and  8ay,-»it  can  never  be  denied 
by  any  enlightened  Briton.  **  It  is,’*  observes  the  celebrated  Judge 
Blirnkstone,  **  a  maxim  of  the  law,  that  protection  and  subjection  are 
reciprocal ;  and  the  reciprocal  duties  are  what  is  meant  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  1688,  when  ^ey  declared,  that  King  James  had  broked 
the  contract  between  the  prince  and  the  people.  But,  however,  as 
the  terms  of  the  original  compact  were  in  a  great  measure  dlmuted^ 
being  alleged  to  exist  merely  in  theory,  and  to  be  only  deducible  by 
reason  and  natural  law,  in  which  deduction  different  understandings 
might  very  considerably  differ,  it  was,  after  the  Revolution,  judged 
proper  to  declare  these  duties  expressly,  and  to  reduce  that  contract 
to  a  plain  certainty ;  so  that  whatever  doubts  might  be  formerly  raised 
by  weak  and  scrupulous  minds  about  the  existence  of  such  a  contract, 
they  roust  now  entirely  cease,  especially  with  regard  to  everjr  prince 
who  hath  reigned  since  the  year  1688.” 

*  The  coronation  of  a  British  monarch  is  a  standing  memorial  of 
the  compact  existing  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people.  The 
solemn  oath  then  t^en,  includes  in  it  an  avowed  obligation  to  rule 

according  to  law,” — to  maintain  **  justice  and  mercy  in  these 
realms,” — and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  ”  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion.” 

*  Afler  what  has  been  said,  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  holding  tho 
odious  doctrine,  •  that  the  crimes  which  have  disgraced  the  annals  of 
human  governments,  are,  in  any  way,  chargeable  on  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness, — because  **  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God,” 
As  well  might  all  the  perversions  of  the  human  intellect  be  charged 
on  the  Deity,  because  there  is  no  power  or  faculty  of  roan  for  which 
he  is  not  indebted  to  the  great  Author  of  his  being.  The  power  is 
from  God ; — the  abuse  of  it,  from  the  erring  and  sinful  creature. 

*  This  conducts  me  to  another  observation,  viz,  2.  That  the  teed 
instructs  us  sufficiently  as  to  the  end  of  governnunt* 

*  In  deciding  this  question,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  simply 
to  refer  to  the  source  whence  government  flows.  If  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God,”  every  government  answers  his  benevolent  design 
just  in  proportion  as  it  provides  for  the  happiness  of  his  rational  crea¬ 
tures;  for  whose  welfare  the  institution  of  government  has  been 
erected. 

*  I  frankly  adroit,  tha(  Rolers  are  no  where  expressly  addressed 
in  the  New  Testament ;  but  we  are  not  to  conclude,  on  this  accouoli 
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that  tbair  high  duties  are  in  no  way  si^gested  to  tlicra.  The  concof^ 
sion.of  a  people’s  allegiance  is  not,  indeed,  suspended  on  the  cop* 
tingency  of  n  monarch’s  conduct ;  but  it  would  be  worse  than  absurd, 
it  would  be  extremely  pernicious,  to  assert,  that  princes  are  not 
bound  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  tlitir  administration  by  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  the  general  laws  of  Scripture.  If  they  are  expressly  **  or*! 
dained  of  Goki — if  they  **  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to 
evil;*’— if  they  are  “  the  minisurs  of  God  for  good;”— if  tbey^are 
**  revengers,  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil ;’’ — thegu 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  aHiriuing,  that  when  they  divest  themselves  of 
these. qualities,  and  assume  others  of  a  directly  opposite  desenption, 
they  draw  down  upon  themselves  the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  ajid  be* 
come  the  curses  rather  tlmn  the  blessings  of  mankind.*  pp.  266— ^^1, 

We  have  no  room  for  furtlier  extracts,  nor  have  uv  any  dis^ 
position  to  criticise  the  style  of  Lectures  j)re|)ared  under  the 
circumstunces  adverted  to  in  the  preface.  To  the  justness  and 
excellence  of  the  sentiments,  we  are  not  aware  of  an  exception  J 
ami  they  are  enforced,  as  the  quotations  amply  evince,  in  a 
popular,  judicious,  and  striking  manner.  The  language  is  aU 
ways  unart’ected  ;  and  the  style,  if  not  uniformly  unexceptioiir 
able  in  point  of  finished  correctness,  is,  generally  speaking,  an 
excellent  pulpit  style.  We  cordially  recommend  the  volume 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


Art.  V’ II.  May  Dot/  Xi'ith  the  Muses.  By  flobert  Bluomfivld,  Author 
of  the  rarmoi’s  Boy.  Foolsc.ip  8vo,  pp.  100.  Brice  4s.  Londofv. 
1822. 

T^EW  poets  have  more  honestly  won,  or  more  meekly  worn 
their  honours  than  Robert  Bloomfield.  That  he  is  a  pi>et, 
we  will  maintain  in  the  face  of  all  critics  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern,  who  would  insinuate  to  the  contrary.  Had  he  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  come  into  the  world  fifty  years  earlier,  no  one 
would  have  tliought  of  depreciating  his  claims.  But  the  lite¬ 
rary  world  has  been  of  late  pampered  into  daintiness.  The 
Faimer*s  Boy  was  loo  loftily  hepraised  at  its  first  appearance/ 
It  owed,  it  is  true,  much  (»f  its  temporary  success  to  the  w’ell- 
Rieuivt  endeavours  of  its  Editor  and  Commentator ;  and  so  far 
the  Poet  was  under  great  obligations  to  his  Meccenas.  But  the 
ebb-tide  of  popular  feeling  has  fallen  proportionably  below'  the 
imirk,  and  has  left  the  poet  sc-arcely  anoat. 

It  has  been  brought  as  a  heavy  and  annihilating  charge 
against  Bloomfield,  that  he  is  not  either  Bums  or  Clare.  To 
compare  him  with  the  former,  were  absurd,  for  Burns  was  not 
an  uneducated  man  ;  and  it  were  not  less  invidious  to  set  up 
young  Lubin  to  the  disparagement  of  old  Giles.  But.  as  such 
a  coinpariaon  has  been  hinted  at,  we  will  just  take  the  liberty 
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io  it'mark,  that  had  (iileft  been  left  to  follow  the  plough,  in* 
etead  of  stooping  over  the  last  in  Beil  Alley,  or  vegetating  at 
the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  in  the  City  Hoad, — liad  he  re» 
inained  a  peasant  and  a  pupil  of  Nature  till  his  limbs  had  au- 
iquired  their  full  development,  his  frame  had  been  striiiig  to 
health,  and  his  education  us  a  poet  had  been  completed  by  the 
Woods  and  the  streams,  the  winds  and  the  sunshine,  ancl  the 
cjniet  of  the  country,  our  Farmer’s  Boy  would  have  led  oft' 
with  the  Muses  on  May-day  in  a  far  higher  style  thiin  iiiust 
now  be  expected  from  him.  The  man  has  brain  enough,  as  his 
ample  forehead  testifies.  The  ‘  anterior  oerebml  lobes,’  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  would  say,  are  sufticiently  developed  to  admit  of  his 
excelling  as  a  poet.  And  be  has  certainly  heart  enough,  for 
never  was  a  more  passionate  lover  of  niral  Nature.  All  that 
seems  wanted  is,  a  greater  portion  of  physical  elasticity,  that 
should  have  given  a  healthful  vigour  to  nis  thoughts,  and  tone 
to  his  feelings.  The  feebleness  which  is  occasionally  betrayed 
in  his  productions,  is  that  induced  by  the  languid  action  of  a 
crazy  Iranie,  originally  unworthy  of  the  mind  wliich  it  serves, 
and  rendered  still  more  inadequate  to  the  higher  functions  of 
imagination  by  perpetual  ill-health  and  concomitant  anxieties. 

‘  I  have  written  these  tales,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  in  anxiety  and  in  a 

*  wretched  state' of  health  ;  and  if  these  formidable  foes  have 

*  not  incapacitated  me,  hut  left  me  free  to  meet  the  public 

'  eye  with  any  degree  of  credit,  that  degree  of  credit  1  am 
'  sure  I  shall  gain.’  They  have  not  incapacitated  him  for 
pleasing  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  wild-ftowers 
and  May-hlossora,  and  suen  simple  things  as  go  to  form  a  May- 
day  wreath ;  and  he  must  he  a  ruthless  and  a  heartless  critic 
who  would  by  rough  handling  doom  them  to  fade  a  moment 
before  their  time.  , 

The  argument  of  tlie  present  poem  is  as  follows  ;  Sir  Am¬ 
brose  Higham  of.Oakley  Hall  in  the  county  of  Fairyland,  baro¬ 
net,  now  in  his  eiglitieUi  year,  yet  being  of  perfect  mind  and 
memory,  resolves  on  celebrating  old  May-day  by  giving  a 
feast  to  his  tenants,  when  they  should  be  allowed  to  pay  their 
half-year’s  rent  in  rhyme.  As  a  precedent  for  so  singular  a 
bargain,  the  poet  refers  us  to  a  paper  in  the  Rambler,  where  an 
individual  is  celebrated,  who,  *  as  Alfred  received  the  tribute 
‘  of  the  Welsh  in  wolves’  heads,’  allowed  his  ‘  tenants  to  pay 
‘  their  rents  in  butterflies,  till  he  had  exhausted  the  papiliona- 
‘  ceoiis  tribe.’  A  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own  estate,  remarks  the  Poet  ;  just  as  a  Poet  has  a  right  to  do 
what  he  will  with  lire  hero.  The  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  re¬ 
quired  supposition  that  a  cluster  of  poete  could  be  found  in 
one  village.  But,  htippdy.  Sir  Ambrose’s  proclamation  wa« 
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not  express  that  every  tenant  should  bring  his  own  verses  ;  s<^ 
that  one  poet — the  Parish  clerk,  or  Ploughman  Giles,  or  any 
other  individual  addicted  to  composing  sonnets,  epitaphs,  va¬ 
lentines,  or  bell-man's  verses — might  have  sufficed  for  the 
village.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  it  is  aftirmed  that 
there 

^  — Shot  through  many  a  heart  a  secret  lire, 

A  new-born  spirit,  an  intenw  desire 
Tor  once  to  catch  a  spark  of  local  fame, 

'And  bear  a  poet's  honourable  narac  I 
Already  some  aloft  bt'gan  to  soar. 

And  some  to  think  who  never  thought  before. 

Put  O,  what  numbers  all  their  strength  applied, 

I'hcn  threw  despairingly  the  task  aside 

With  feign'd  contempt,  and  vow'd  they'd  never  tried.' 

By  some  means  or  other,  or,  as  we  shouM  say  at  Oakley - 
Hall,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  when  old  May-day  arrived,  there 
note-paper  enough  in  readiness  to  answer  the  demand. 

f  Thus  came  the  jovial  day,  no  streaks  of  red 
O'er  the  the  broad  portal  of  the  morn  were  spread, 

Dut  one  higli-sailing  mist  of  dazzling  white, 

A  screen  of  gossamer,  a  magic  light, 

Doom'd  instantly,  by  simplest  shepherd's  ken, 

To  reign  awhile,  and  be  exhaled  at  ten. 

() Vr  leaves,  o'er  blossoms,  by  his  power  restored, 

Torth  came  the  conquering  sun  and  look'd  abroad  \ 

Millions  of  dew-dmps  fell,  yet  millions  hung, 

Like  words  of  transport  trembling  on  the  tongue 
'foo  strung  for  utterance.  Thus  the  infant  boy, 

With  rosebud  checks,  and  features  tuned  to  joy. 

Weeps  while  he  struggles  with  restraint  or  pain; 

But  change  the  scene  and  make  him  laugh  again. 

His  heart  rekindles,  and  his  cheek  ap{)ears 
A  thousand  tiines  more  lovely  through  his  tears. 

From  the  first  glimpse  of  day,  a  busy  scene 
Was  that  high  swelling  lawn,  that  destined  green, 

Which  shadowless  expanded  far  and  wide. 

The  mansionfs  ornament,  the  hamlet's  pride. 

To  cheer,  to  order,  to  direct,  contrive, 

F/en  old  Sir  Ambrose  had  been  up  at  five ; 

There  his  whole  household  labour'd  in  his  view,-^ 

But  light  is  labour  when  the  task  is  new*. 

Some  wheel'd  the  tiirf  to  build  a  grassy  throne. 

Round  a  huge  thorn  that  spread  bis  boughs  alone, 
Hough-rined  and  bold,  as  roaster  of  the  place. 

Five  generations  of  ihe'Higham  race' 

Had  pluck'd  his  Huwers,  andstill  he  held  his  sway. 

Waved  his  while  hcad'and  lelt  the  breath  of  May.’ 
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Some  from  the  green-housc  raugetl  cx^otict  round, 

To  bask  in  open  on  English  ground ; 

And  'midst  them  iii  a  line  of  spltndour  drew 
Ix)ng  wreaths  and  garlands,  gathered  in  the  dew. 

Some  spread  the  snowy  canvas,  propp'd  on  high 
O'er  sheltered  tables  with  their  whole  supply. 

Some  swung  the  biting  scythe  with  merry  face, 

And  cropp'd  the  daisies  for  a  dancing  space. 

Some  roll'd  the  mouldy  barrel  in  his  might, 

From  prison'd  darkness  into  cheerful  light. 

And  fenc'd  him  round  with  cans ;  and  others  bore 
'J'he  creaking  hamper  with  its  costly  store, 

Well  cork'd,  well  ilavour'tl,  and  well  tax'd,  that  came 
From  Lusitanian  mountains,  dear  to  fame. 

Whence  Guma  steer'd  and  led  the  conquering  way 
To  eastern  triumphs  ami  the  realms  of  day. 

A  thous;ind  minor  tasks  hll'd  every  hour, 

'i'ill  the  sun  gain'd  the  zenith  of  his  power. 

When  every  path  was  throng'd  with  old  and  young. 

And  many  a  sky*iark  in  his  strength  upsprung 
'Fo  bid  them  welcome.  Not  a  face  was  there 
Ilut  for  May-day  at  least  had  banished  care. 

No  cringing  looks,  no  pauper  tales  to  tell, 

No  timid  glance:  they  knew  their  host  too  well. 

Freedom  was  there,  and  joy  in  every  eye. 

Such  scenes  were  England's  boast  in  days  gone  by.' 

Of  fhe  songs  and  recitals,  we  have  been  best  pleased  with 
The  Soldier's  Home,”  and  **  Alfred  and  Jennet.*'  The  latter 
is  a  very  simple  and  interesting  little  tale,  written  to  shew  that 
it  is  not  *  impossible  for  a  blind  man  to  fall  in  love.'  It  is  so 
much  the  best  thing  in  the  volume,  that  we  hardly  do  justice  to 
the  Author  in  not  giving  an  extract  from  it ;  but  we  could  not 
detach  any  passage  from  the  narrative  without  disadvantage. 


Art.  VIII.  Reflections  on  Gall  and  Spurzheim*s  System  of  Physio^ 
notny  and  Phrenology,  Addressed  to  the  Court  of  AsiisUnts  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  London,  in  June  1821.  By  John 
Abcrncthy,  F.R.S.  8vo.  pp.  75*  London.  1821. 

There  is  no  erroneous  doctrjne  or  theory  which  has  for  any 
length  of  time  obtained  an  extensive  currency,  but  will  be 
found  to  have  been  indebted  for  its  success  to  some  portion  of 
truth  imbodied  in  it.  And  the  force  of  truth  is  in  nothing  more 
manifest,  than  in  its  procuring  a  reception  for  the  eijors  in 
which  it  is  enveloped.  Had  the  speculations  of  Spurzheim  been 
wholly  baseless  and  unreasonable,  had  he  been  not  simply  a 
theorist  but  an  impostor,  no  argument  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  disprove  his  Cruniological  reveries.  Nor  would  eve^ 
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hU  acknowledged  abilities,  his  professional  eminence,  and  Uie 
benevolence  and  candour  which  distmgiiish  his  character,  have 
long  rescued  assumptions  wholly  gratuitous  from  the  contempt 
of  ml  men  of  science.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  was  actuated  by  a  genuine  and  not  unintelligent  enthusi¬ 
asm  ;  and  he  thought  that  he  had  collected  facts  sufhcient  to 
warrant  the  inferences  he  deduced  from  them.  We  give  him 
full  credit  for  believing  that  he  had  new  and  important  infor¬ 
mation  to  communicate  relative  to  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  we 
wholly  acQuit  him  of  any  insidious  intention.  Between  the 
doctrine  oi  knobs  or  bumps  and  an  atheistic  Materialism,  tliere 
is  no  more  necessary  connexion  than  between  the  physiogno¬ 
mical  speculations  of  Uie  amiable  and  pious  Lavatcr,  ana  the 
doctrine  of  a  mechanical  Necessity.  We  admit  with  Mr. 
Abernethy,  that  much  mischief  might  arise  from  a  persuasion 
on  the  part  of  an  individual,  that  he  had  such  and  such  pro¬ 
tuberances,  which  rendered  certain  tendencies  irresistible.  But 
Dr.  Spunheim  no  where  maintains  that  physical  tendencies  are 
irresistible.  A  more  rational  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  tlie 
believer  in  Craniology,  who  should  discover  in  himself  any 
knobs  of  bad  omen,  would  be,  to  direct  all  his  efforts  to  the 
watchful  and  sedulous  counteriiction  of  that  organic  propensity. 
Again,  Mr.  Abernethy  objects,  that 

•  If  HU  unbcncvoicnt  and  inconsiderate  man  who  had  never  studied 
human  nature,  were  at  once  to  decide  from  the  form  of  the  head,  tuid 
suspi'ct  or  believe  all  those  who  happen  to  be  broad  across  the  temples, 
of  being  covetous  or  crafty,  he  would  surely  injuriously  mistake  the  cha- 
racter  of  many  |x*r8ons.* 


Jlut  this  objection-  would  equally  apply  to  physiognomy.  A 
man  8  misapplying  its  rules,  does  not  prove  that  those  rules 
have  no  foundation  in  nature,  but  only  that  they  are  liable  to 
tniwipplicaiion.  Since,  however,  it  is  native  tendeticm  only,  which 
•either  the  lines  of  tlie  face  or  the  inequalities  on  the  surfiice  of 
the  cranium  are  supposed  to  indicate,  the  man  who  should 
peremptorily  decide  on  another's  character,  (that  character  which 
IS  the  comnlex  result  of  temperament,  education,  social  hab‘ts, 
and  moral  discipline,)  from  the  physical  propensities  of  the 
individual  merely,  leaving  all  the  other  circumstiinces  out  of 
consideration,  would  but  discover  a  craniological  deficiency,  not 
to  say,  a  moral  defect,  in  himself. 

Leaving  the  doctrines  of  I^vater  and  of  Spurzheim'  oiil  of 
the  question,  Uie  existence  of  certain  intellectual  and  animal 
propensities  in  different  individuals,  cannot,  we  think,  be  ra¬ 
tionally  questioned.*  In  what  part  of  tlie  organization  these 
propensities  reside,  or  by  what,  if  by  any,  external  signs  they  are 
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indicated,,  in  ii  qai^on  for  after-consideration/  That  tbay 
exist  in  the  brute;  it  A  familiar  fact  i  in  them  ^  they  aeaume  the 
shape  of  a  salutary  and  dfUn  aatoniahineuisiintM,  Andxvan, 
in  common  with  the  animal  ^reatiob,  ii  tne  subject  of  varioiln 
'modifications  of  what,' in  him  also,  we  recognize  as  instuicl. 
The  lore  of  a  mother  for  her  infant,  and  the  principle  of 
imitation  in  children,  'are  unequivocal  exhibitions  ol  instinctive 
propensity.  And  these  propensities,  though  common  to  the 
species,  yet  exist  iri  different  individuals,  in  various  degrees. 
They  operate  without  the  influence  of  reason;  (for  this. is  our 
notion  of  instinct ;)  yet,  in  man,  they  are  susceptible  of  being 
regulated  by  reason;  a  circumstauce  which  sufficieiiUy  diteri* 
iniiidtes  the  rational  subject  of  such  propensities  from  the  brut* 
animal.  Now,  there  is  nothing  irrational,  nothing  necessarily 
derogatory  to  eitlior  the  dignity  or  the  free  agency  of  man,  in 
the  supposition,  that  he  may  possess  other  instinctive  and 
urgent  propensities  in  common  \^ith  the  brutes,  besides  those  to 
which  we  nave  adverted  ;  for  instance,  a  strong  propensity  to 
construct  things,  and  an  aptitude  for  such  employment,  a  pro¬ 
pensity  to  combat, — or  to  hoard  ;  that  he  may  possess  partial 
or  individual  propensities  besides  those  which  are  common  to 
human  nature.  Such  predispositions  make  their  appearance 
very  early,  and  we  call  them  turns  of  mUuL  We  nave  seen 
infant  mechanics,  infant  arithmeticians,  infant  heroes.  The 
marks  of  hereditary  temper  and  disposition  also  are  discernible 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  mental  development.  Whether  these 
things  are  indicated  by  knobs  or  lines,  or  not,  they  exist,  and 
may  soon  be  detected. 

The  causes  which  determine  the  instinctive  propensities  of 
the  brute,  are  not  less  mysterious  Uiaii  those  which  originate 
similar  constitutional  tendencies  iu  man.  There  seems  uo  reason 
to  doubt  that  organization  has  much  to  do  with  them.  Organi¬ 
zation  is  at  least  a  collateral  cause,  i\s  it  is  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  instincts  of»  difl'erent  animals,  Yet.  Mr.  Abemethy 
justly  remarks  that,  as  in  the  instance  of  tlie  propensity  to  con* 
struct  in  birds  and  insects, 

•  the  occasional,  perhaps  annual  recurrence  of  ilns  propensity,  renders  it 
probable  that  it  is  not  organization  merely  which  creates  it,  but  that  it 
arises  from  temporary  actions  occurring  in  peculiarly  organized  parh ; 
and  ihh  rare  occurrence  of  this  instinct  shews  how  long  such  actions  may 
be  suspended  so  as  to  render  organization  of  no  efftet. 

'  *  Admitting  (then)  that  man,  like  animals,  possesses  in  various  degfeet 
k  natural  propensity  and  talent  for  construction,  yet,  no  blind  impubw 
regtikites  hislabonrs;  be.constructs  what  bia  reason  diKxts,  or  his  fancy 
suggests ;  he  forms  previous  plans  or  designs,  and  alters  them  till  the 
whole  seems  to  accord  with  his  intentions ;  and  yci,  none  of  bis  works 
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mreso  uwdtcrably  pc^t  as  are  those  produced  by  blind  insdnct  operating 
according  to  the  ordinances  of  overruling  Intelligence.* 

.  That  organization  is  only  one  of  the  causes  which  create  or 
determine  the  qualities  of  the  brute,  is  manifest ;  because 
animals  are  seen  to  be  capable  of  acquired  habits  not  common 
to  the  species,— capable  of  a  sort  of  education,  in  which  both 
rewards  and  punishments  have  their  efficacy.  So  true  is  it, 
that  did  even  the  actions  of  men  take  place  under  a  mechanical 
necessity  similar  to  that  which  prompts  the  impulses  of  the 
bnitc,  there  would  still  be  scope  for  a  moral  discipline,  though 
not  for  moral  probation ;  still  a  reason  for  the  law  which  ap¬ 
portions  reward  and  punishment  to  good  or  evil  actions.  If  or¬ 
ganization,  then,  is  one  of  the  causes  which  detennine  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  animal,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  admitting  that 
it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  predisposition  in  the  human  being. 
Regarding  the  brain  as  an  instrument,  (which  is  the  proper  idea 
of  an  organ,)  we  might  expect  to  find  a  difference  of  adaptation 
in  the  organ,  in  relation  to  different  intellectual  processes ;  and 
a  difference  of  adaptation  must  be  considered  as  amounting  to 
a  predisposing  cause.  ‘  If  we  find  the  hevid  more,  produced  in 

*  parts  peculiar  to  man,  it  is  reasonable  then,*  as  Mr.  Abernethy 
remarks, 

•  to  suppose  that  he  will  possess  more  of  the  intellectual  character  ;  and 
if  in  those  parts  common  also  to  brutes,  that  he  will  possess  more  of  those 
prt)pensiiies  in  which  he  participates  with  the  brute  creation  ?  We  are 
all  natiinilly  physiognomists;  and  almost  every  observant  person  has  rc- 
niai  kcd  the  amplitude  of  this  part  of  the  head  to  be  indicative  of  intel¬ 
lectual  power.' 

That  men  shoidd  be  born  with  brains  of  different  capacity, 
with  different  degrees-^of  intellectual  capability,  or  with  diffe¬ 
rent  animal  propensities,  is  no  more  to  be  objected  against, 
than  that  they  should  possess  different  powers  of  mind,  be 
born  in  circumstances  so  immensely  dissimilar,  and  grow  bp  to 
maturity  under  such  widely  varying  moral  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  The  supposed  physical  or  mechanical  necessity 
in  the  one  case,  is  not  more  real  or  absolute  than  the  moral 
necessity  in  the  other.  There  is,  on  either  view,  a  limiting, 
but  not  a  necessitating  cause ;  an  inequality  in  the  distribution 
of  good,  which  runs  through  the  whole  economy  of  Nature,  but 
no  overruling  determination  of  the  will.  An  organization  pre¬ 
cluding  the  highest  intellectual  attainments,  cannot  at  all 
events  be  the  cause  which  prevents  Uie  development  of  the 
intellect  up  to  that  point  of  orgtmic  limitation ;  and  till 
cultivation  has  done  its  utmost,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the 
organic  structure  will  admit  of.  In  the  case  of  the  Negro,  a 
configuration  supposed  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  intellectual 
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rharacter,  has  been  found  to  admit  of  far  hig^her  attainmenU 
than  was  suspected.  A  more  perfect  orj^ieation  may  be 
considered  as  a  creat  physical  advantage ;  but  it  will  not  be 
pretended  that  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  develop* 
ment  of  intellect  has  been  carried  as  far  as  the  physical 
structure  would  allow.  Yet,  till  that  point  is  reached,  organi* 
zation  cannot  be  justly  said  to  have  come  into  operation  as 
even  a  limiting  cause. 

Again,  the  mere  e^^istence  of  predisposition  cannot  account 
for  the  predominance  of  predisposition  over  those  faculties 
and  sentiments  which,  according  even  to  Spurzheim’s'  view  of 
human  nature,  are  designed,  and  are  adequate  to  control  those 
propensities. 

*  Though  the  possession  of  original  dispositions,  faculties,  and  senti¬ 
ments,  may  create  a  tendency  to  certain  actions,  yet  Gall  and  Spurs* 
heim  admit,  that  it  is  education  which  produces  knowlc<ige  and  charac¬ 
ter  :  it  is  the  disposition  and  ability  to  do  what  has  been  repeatedly  done, 
and  with  progressive  improvement,  that  gives  us  talents  and  habits  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  in  a  particular  manner.  It  is  repetition,  or 
education,  by  which,  also,  motives  are  renderiHl  so  predominant  that  wc 
feel  the  indispensable  necessity  of  implicit  and  energetic  obedience  to 
their  commands,  which  is  called  enthusiasm,  and  which  has  given  rise  to 
glorious  deeds,  dignifying  and  exalting  human  nature  far  above  animal 
existence.  Ucligious  sentiment,  conscientious  justice,  patriotism,  and 
even  personal  honour,  have  induced  mankind  to  bear  the  greatest  evils, 
wit  bout  betraying  any  of  the  unworthy  propensities  of  our  nature. 

*  Even  facts  and  opinions  may,  by  repetition,  acquire  a  preponde¬ 
rance  and  value  that  did  not  originally  belong  to  them.  Questionable 
assertions  may  by  degrees  obtain  the  authority  and  power  of  established 
facts;  and  opinions,  which  at  first  were  doubtful,  may  in  like  manner 
acquire  a  delusive  influence  over  his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  wc 
may  suppress  and  bring  into  disuse,  propensities  and  sentiments  which 
may  have  been  naturally  strong,  till  they  become  inert  and  inoperative. 
No  better  proof  of  this  can  be  required,  or  needs  be  adduced,  than  the 
complete  change  of  character  or  conduct  which  is  caused  by  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  others,  and  by  habits  acquired  from  those  with  whom  wc 
associate ;  a  change  so  generally  known  and  recognised,  that  its  effects 
have  become  proverbial.  **  Don't  tell  me,**  says  Sancho  Panza,  **  by 
whom  you  were  bred,  but  with  whom  you  arc 


Nothing,  then,  can  evince  a  more  perverted  judgement, 
than  to  represent  man  as  the  creature  of  o^oization,  what¬ 
ever  view  we  take  of  the  physiological  question,  when  it  is  so 
obvious  and  undeniable,  that  he  is  almost  infinitely  more  i* 
creature  of  habit ;  the  moral  cause  being  every  day  seen 
triumph  over  the  predisposing  physical  cause,  and  either 


suspend  or  to  annihilate  its  influence.  How  completely  must 
professional  studies  have  warped  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
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4tnapnes  that  he  sees  in'any  exteiml  tigns  of  prodisposition,  n 
fiecesfitating  cause,  or  even  an  index  to  the  future  character ! 
Yet,  it  is  in  these  absurd  inferences  from  the  Craniological 
4loctnna  of  Qall  and  Spurzheiiu,  that  all  the  mischief  lies; 
vrhile,  no  doubt,  what  has  rendered  tlie  doctrine  attractive  to 
many  persons  is,  the  supposed  aid  which  it  gives  to  the  mis¬ 
chievous  dogmas  of  the  Physiological  Necessitarian.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  yields  them  no  countenance  or  sup])ort ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  system  may  be  allowed  to  stand  or  fall  according  to 
its  intrinsic  merits. 

Mr.  Abernethy  has  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  propo¬ 
sition  *  that  the  brain  of  animals  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 

•  organization  by  which  their  percipient  principle  becomes 

*  variously  affected  he  assigns  the  following  reasons  for  his 
opinions. 

*  1st,  Bi'Causo,  in  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smelling,  I  sec 
.distinct  organs  for  the  production  of  each  sensation.  2.  Because  the 
braiti  is  larger  and  mou*  complicatcil  in  proportion  as  tlje  variety  of  af¬ 
fections  of  the  percipient  principle  is  increast'd.  2.  Because  diseases  and 
injuries  disturb  or  uni\ul  particular  faculties  and  affections  without  influ¬ 
encing  others.  4.  Because  it  MH*ins  to  me  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  wliatever  is  jH'rceptive  may  he  variously  ath'cted  by  means  of  \ital 
'actions  transmiUtnl  tliix)Ugh  a  diversity  of  organization,  than  to  suppose 
that  such  variety  de|H*nd5  upon  original  differences  in  the  nature  of  the 
pereijnent  principle.* 

Hut,  that  reason  and  the  nobler  sentiments  of  our  nature  arise 
from  organization  or  mere  vital  actions,  and  that  the  organs 
themselves  are  perceptive, — are  nations  which  he  deems  it  im¬ 
possible  for  any  rational  being  seriously  to  entertain.  It  is  an 
unanswemble  objection  to  the  supposition  of  the  Materialist, 
that  it  militates  against  the  unity  of  that  which  is  perceptive, 
rational,  and  intelligent.  ^ 

‘  'fbe  |H'rcrptivc  and  intellectual  phenomena  cannot  be  rationally  ac¬ 
counted  lor  U|)«)n  the  supposition  that  the  brain  is  un  assemblage  of  or- 
each  possessing  its  own  pcrccptiveness,  intelligence*  and  will. 
jhtre  Must  he  a  common  centre,  as  1  may  express  it,  to  which  all  the 
vital  actions  tend,  and  from  which  all  attention,  ratiocination,  decision, 
and  volition  proceed.  Our  attention  may  be  so  inactive  or  absent,  so 
brciipitMl  by  our  own  imaginations  and  thoughts,'  or  abstracted,  that  we 
kTt  scarcely  conscious  there  is  any  thing  iiitrounding  us.  Though  we 
possess  extensive  perceptions  by  rhoans  of  vital  actions,  yet  we  attend  to 
but  one  enihjt'Ct  at  a  time.  Wc  can  direct  our  attention  to  any  of  our 
various  scHbatHms  and  feelings,  to  the  operation' iff  any  of  our  faculties 
and  Uentimeuts ;  and,  therefore,  if  Gall  and  Spunbeim's  opinions  of 
the  structure  of  the  brain  be  true, 'that  which  b  attentive  must  have 
conunuaication  with  all  parts  of  the  organ.* 
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AfW  some  ftirlher  reni(urk$’illustratife  of  Uia  necessity  of 
this  common  centre  of  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  brain, 
Mr.  A.. proceeds;  .  .  -  . 

‘  Of  ihv  unity  of  tlinl  which  perceives,  attends,  thinks,  cltTiJes,  and 
wills,  nature  hns  given  us  ii  consciousness  which  no  argument  can  an* 
nul,  and  which  inquiry  only  strengthens.  I  wish  to  avoid  metaphysical 
discussions  in  this  place;  but  it  seemid  necessary  to  shew,  that  the  cou- 
sideratioii  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  as  well  ns  that  of  the  phenomerm 
of  life,  equally  enforces  the  opinion  of  their  distinct  ami  independent 
nature;  thus  contirining  the  notions  that  it  is  natural  man  should  or>-' 
tertain  relative  to  bis  own  being,  and  which  are  necessary  to  bis  proper 
conduct  ill  life.  Uiu'ducntcd  reason,  and  the  utmost  scientific  research, 
equally  induce  us  to  believe,  that  we  arc  composed  of  an  ussembittge  of 
organs  formed  of  common  inert  matter,  such  as  may  be  seen  alter  lieoibi 
a  principle  of  life  and  action  ;  and  a  sentient  and  rational  faculty  ;  all 
intimately  connected,  yet  each  distinct  Irom  the  other.' 

Viewinfi^,  then,  the  protuberances  of  the  Craniolofijist  simply 
in  the  light  of  physiognomical  indications,  to  which  ccrtaiti 
internal  organs  are  supposed  to  correspond,  the  chief  objection 
to  the  hypothesis  is.  not  that  it  necessarily  tends  to  Materialism, 
but  that,  an  a  si/stem,  it  wants  probability,  consistency,  and 
evidence.  It  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  that  difierent  departments 
of  the  brain  are  ap]>ropriated  to  particular  functions  ot  thought. 
There  is  nothing  irrational,  indeed,  in  the  supposition,  that 
different  pairs  or  sets  of  nerves  may  have  an  office  as  separate 
and  peculiar,  as  those  which  transmit  the  mysteriously  modified 
sensations  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch.  In  which  case,  al¬ 
though  the  faculties  may  not  he  local,  any  more  than  sight  can 
he  said  to  reside  in  the  eye,  yet,  the  mechanism  adapted  to 
those  faculties,  and  instrumentally  necessary  to  certain  evolu¬ 
tions  of  thought,  may  be  local,  and  its  healthful  action  he  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  structure,  •  Since,  however,  the  anatomist  has 
never  been  able  to  detect  in  the  brain  itself,  any  exuberances 
of  shape  or  site  answering  to  the  protuberances  detected  in  the 
craninm^  it  is  incredible  that  the  external  marks  should  bs 
caused  by  imperceptible  and  undiscovered  modifications  of  tha 
internal  organs.  That  they  even  indicate  their  local  situation, 
would  be  a  most  singular  fact,  could  it  be  established.  But 
this  would  not  prove  a  necessary  correspondence  between  the 
size  of  tlie  hump  or  knob,  and  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  organ ;  any  more  than  a  large  nose  or  full  eyes  infalltblj 
indicate  nicety  of  smell  or  strong  sight.  In  fact,  could  tk# 
physiognomical  truth  of  the  system  be  established,— were  the 
knobs  an  infallible  index  to  the  innate  piwensities, — the  brain 
might  have,  after  all,  nothing  to  do  witn  them.  Like' other 
physiognomical  appearanoee  indicative  of  varieties  of  tempeMH 
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ment  or  of  intellectual  character,  they  might  be  known  aa  rules 
of  obHcrvation,  while  the  coincidence  should  remain  wholly  un-^ 
accounted  for.  The  shape  of  the  skull,  confessedly,  does  not 
answer  to  the  external  j|^nre  of  the  brain  :  it  cannot,  therefore, 
be  determined  by  it.  These  convex  knobs  are  not  concavities 
designed  to  make  room  for  its  action.  They  can  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  aa  hieroglyphic  sculptures  on  the  case  which  encloses 
the  machinery ;  and  if  Dr.  Spurzheim  can  decipher  them,  well 
and  good.  But  he  must  not  call  them  organs,  or  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  are  local  organs  answ'ering  to  every  knob. 

Of  the  existence  of  strong  intellectual  predispositions  and 
animal  propensities  in  mankind,  w’e  entertain  no  doubt.  We 
are  also  tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  some  correctness  in  Dr. 
Spurzheim’s  craniological  observations  with  regard  to  the  signs 
of  many  of  those  propensities  ;  that  they  have  some  foundation 
in  fact.  For  otherwise,  we  should  find  it  impossible  to  account 
for  the  vast  number  of  instances  in  which  his  craniological 
rules  have  led  to  the  detection  of  individual  characteristics. 
The  coincidences  have  been  too  numerous  and  striking  to  admit 
of  being  slightly  disposed  of.  Because  they  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  prove  too  much,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  prove 
nothing.  What  we  chietiy  dislike  in  the  System  is,  the  mixing 
up  of  intellectual  with  moral  jiredispositions,  and  connecting 
the  latter  also  with  the  brain.  The  classification  is  unnatural, 
and,  we  think,  unsound.  An  organization  adapted  to  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  constructiveness,  or  to  that  of  calculation,  or  to  that 
of  imaginative  combination,  we  can  understand.  But  orgiuis 
of  benevolence,  of  veneration,  or  of  other  moral  (jualities, 
appear  to  us  terms  without  meaning.  So  far  as  the  predispo¬ 
sition  to  good  or  evil  qualities  has  any  existence  in  the  physical 
constitution  of  man,  (and  since  it  exists  in  the  bnite  animal,’ 
we  see  no  room  for  denying  that  it  may  have  a  physical  origin,) 
such  predisposition  must  be  regarded  as  having  a  connexion 
with  the  temperament,  not  with  the  cerebral  structure.  On  this 
point,  we  are  sorry  to  be  at  issue  with  Mr.  Abemethy,  who  ex¬ 
presses  his  satisfaction  with  Ciall  and  Spurzheini’s  arrangement, 
bec'iusi*  it  ‘  places  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  in  their  real 
♦situation — the  head.’  And  he  expresses  his  surprise  that  an 
anatomist  so  eminent  as  Bichat,  should  represent  the  heart  to 
Ik‘  the  seat  of  feeling,  the  head  of  thought.  We  will  not  con¬ 
tend  about  the  exact  seat  of  feeling  ;  but  of  this  we  are  well 
persuaded,  that  what  Bichat  calls  the  organic  life,  is  chiefly  im¬ 
plicated,  as  a  system  of  Janet  ious,  in  those  predispositions  to 
certain  passions  or  tempers  which  frecjuently  discover  themselves 
liefore  thought  could  possibly  give  birth  to  them.  And  we  en¬ 
tertain  no  doubt  that  the  simple  circumstance  of  health  in  th« 
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very  earliest  stages  of  life, — by  nhich  we  mean,  the  vigorous 
and  harmonious  play  of  all  the  animal  fimctions,— has  much 
more  to  do  with  the  future  disposition,  than  is  generally  aua- 
}>ected. 

That  the  intelligence  which  produces  emotion  is  received  by 
the  bruin,  and  that  it  secondarily  affects  the  heart,  we  admit. 
But  then,  the  brain,  not  being  the  seat  of  emotion,  cannot  be 
the  seat  of  those  dispositions  and  feelings  which  determine  the 
degree  and  character  of  emotion.  The  organs  of  such  dispo* 
sitions  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  brain. 

There  seems  nothing  incredible  in  the  notion,  that  the  head 
would  prove  to  be,  could  we  but  make  it  out,  the  physiognomi¬ 
cal  index  to  the  whole  organization.  We  see  in  the  amplitude  of 
the  forehead  the  marks  of  intellectual  capacity ;  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  lips,  the  signs  of  a  sanguine  or  of  a  phleg¬ 
matic  temperament ;  in  the  lower  parts  of  Uie  face,  the  strengUi 
of  the  animal  propensities.  Why  should  the  knobs  on  the  surf^e 
of  the  head,  any  more  than  tne  features  of  the  face,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  indications  relating  only  to  the  brain?  As  physiog¬ 
nomical  signs,  they  might  be  found  to  relate  equally  to  the 
functions  of  the  organic  system,-— to  tlie  size  of  tne  liver,  the 
force  of  the  heart,  or  the  texture  and  action  of  the  bowels, 
^riiese  are  tlie  real  organs  of  jealousy,  benevolence,  decision, 
and  heroism  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  tliey  should  not  have 
their  representative  knobs,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  or¬ 
gans  of  the  brain.  It  appears  to  us  a  great  mistake  to  hunt  in 
the  medullary  membrane  for  the  organs  of  emotion,  which  lie 
much  lower  down  in  the  system,  'these  discover  themselves  in 
the  configuration  of  the  nice  ;  why  may  not  the  stomach  and 
the  liver  have  iheir  share  in  determining  also  the  shape  of  the 
cranium  ? 

Tlie  signs,  then,  even  of  moral  qualities  or  dispositions, 
may  occupy  the  situation  assigned  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain-box,  though  we  cannot  tell  how  they  got  there.  The 
strange  and  revolting  ;i<j  /u-position,  however,  of  some  of  these 
knobs,  makes  much  against  the  correctness  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  nomenclature  of  the  system,  too,  is,  in  reference 
to  the  indications  of  moral  organs,  both  offensively  injudicious 
and  liable  to  perversion.  This  remark  applies  more  especially 
to  the  organ  of  veneration.  The  notion  oi  an  organization  ex¬ 
citing  in  us  reverence  for  the  Deity,  strikes  us  as  grossly  im¬ 
proper.  Reverence  for  the  Deity  has  assuredly  not  its  place  in 
the  brain  ;  and  although  certain  natural  turns  of  mind  must  be 
allowed  to  be  more  favourable  than  others  to  the  cultivation  of 
piety,  we  cannot  believe  that  these  are  indicated  by  any  knob 
on  the  top  of  Uie  head. 
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l^Oll  the  whole,  the  syHtem  of  Gall  and  Spurzheinii  consideireil 
^  aa  ari^auolo^ical  syatein,  we  consider  as  having  no  bettor 
Ibun^tloa  than  imperfect  induction  and  gratuitp^  suppoaiUpn. 
But  It  has  been  charged  with  consequences  which  do. not  at¬ 
tach  to  it,  hU{>posing  it  to  be  true* ••  and  has  given  rise  to  un¬ 
founded  alarms  and  unjust  aspersions*  As  a  physioguomicHl 
•ystem,  we  tliink  it  imbodies  a  number  of  .ourious  tiac^  mi^^ed 
up  with  much  that  is  uncertain,  and  with  not  a  little  tliat  in 
terms,  absurd.  Let  it  be  pursued,  however,  as  a  bnuich  qf 
physiognomy,  and  we  see  no  objection  to  the  study  ;  although 
whether  it  will  ever  assume  the  true  character  of  a  science, 
seems  very  questionable.  ,,  , 


Art.  IX.  A  Brief  Menwir  of  the  late  Thonias  Bateman,  M,D,  Third 

K^dition.  pp.  24*.  London.  1822. 

brief  Memoir  of  the  last  days  of  a  man  ns  eminent  in  Lis 
profession  as  he  was  estimable  in  private  life,  but  who,  up 
to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  w  as  an  infidM, — presents 
exactly  one  of  those  ‘  signs^  which  the  world  are  continually 
asking  for,  and  which  tlie  half-believer  requires  to  satisfy  him 
of  the  truth  and  power  of  Christianity.  We  nave  seldom  perused 
an  obituary  more  striking  in  its  nature,  or  more  judiciously 
drawn  up.  The  conversion  of  Dr.  Bateman,  (for,  if  his  was  not 
a  conversion,  then  the  word  is  wholly  misapplied  to  the  change 
w  rought  upon  Saul  of  Tarsus,)  w  as  of  the  most  unequivocal, 
derided,  and  satisfactory  kind.  Here  is  notliing  at  which  the 
philosopher  can  sneer,  or  the  scoffer  pavil.  The  tract  is  an  ar¬ 
gument  addressed  at  once  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart ; 
uimI  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  w  ill  be  extensively  useful. 

Scott’s  Essays  was  the  work  which,  after  Dr.  Bateman’s 

mind  became  alive  to  the  subject  of  religion,  was  the  chief 

meaus  of  producing  a  total  change  in  his  views  and  feelings. 

He  died  exactly  one  week  before  his  revered  but  unknown  in- 
•  *  »  . 

structor. 

*  *  Hr  never  censed  to  remember,  with  the  deepest  f^ralitude,  iiis.ubli' 
gatiuns  to  that  e.xcellent  inun.  It  was  ooly  Uie  oveuing  betore  his  .4.eath 
lhat  he  was  n  commendiDg  with  great  I'erveucy  (o  a  yuuog  friend,  w^iph' 
mother,  under  affliction,  was  fust  Inginning  to  inquire  after '  religious 
truth,  to  engage  her  to  n‘ud  “  Scott’s  Kssays/'  acknowledging,  with  fer- 
veut  gralilude,  the  benefit  he  bad  himself,  received  fiptu  that  work,  and 
CoudueJing  an  uniuialod  eulugium,  by  saying,  “  How  Jiave  I  prayed  for 
tl)Bt  man  V*  What  a  blessed  meeting  may  we  not  suppose  they  have  had 
in  the  world  of  glory  ! 

‘  The  medical  friend  Ix'fore  alluded  to  has  most  justly  remarked,  tbi 

••  the  entire  simplicity  .ind  sincerity  of  Dr.  Bateman's  natural  character 
give  additional  value  to  all  lhat  fell  from  him.  'He  nes’er  U5ed  alaiigfNige 
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ibat  was  at  all  at  variauce  with  hit  real  feelings,  and  waa  in  no  dagMt 
given  to*  vain  imaginations.**  This  testimony  is  very  trucy  and  Uiia 
markable  simplicity  and  sobriety  of  his  natural  character  remain^  no^ 
altered  in  the  great  res'olution  which  took  place  in  bis  principles  a^  dis* 
positions :  he  went  into  no  exaggerations  of  feelings,  or  excesses  of  enthu¬ 
siasm.  And  sorely  the  merciful  Providence  which  preserved  his  sound 
smderstanding,  in  all  its  integrity,  to  the  last  moment  of  bis  life,  roust  si* 
lence  the  gainsa^’er  and  "  tlic  disputer  of  this  world/*  who  might  strive  to 
aMrihnee  the  sacred  influence  of  religion  on  his  mind  to  the  errora  of  an 
iiMaUect  inspaifed  by  long  disease  and  suffering.* 

-  ».  —II  4i  I  — ■  -  -  - —  -  -  - 

Art.  X.  !•  A  Dialogue  bet'oeen  a  Minister  of  the  Church  and  his 
Parishioner^  concerning  the  Christian's  Lib«Tty  of  Choosing  his 
Teacher.  By  the  Ilev.  Thomas  Sikes,  Nf .  A.  Vicar  of  OuiUhorough. 
ffth  Edition.  ICroo.  pp.  32.  London.  1820. 

%,  A  Second  Dialogue  betueen  a  Minister  of  the  Church  and  his  Pa¬ 
rishioner^  concerning  Chri>(ian  Edification.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Sikes,  M.  A.  5th  Edition.  12nio.  pp.  48.  l.ondon.  1815. 

3.  A  Third  Dialogue  betveen  n  Mimialer  qf  the  Church  and  his 
Parishioner^  concerning  those  who  arc  called  Gospel  Preachers  or 
Evangelical  Ministers.  By  the  Rex-.  Thomas  Sikes,  M.  A.  A  now 
'Edition,  l^mo.  pp.  7H*  London.  1819* 

4b  An  Address  to  tie  Separatists  from  the.  Established  Church*  Iti  h 
Dialogise  betwesMi  the  Ministex  aitd  bis  Pariahsooer.  l2iiio.  pp.  l6. 
Worcetcer, 

5.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev,  Jeremiah  Jackson,  M,  A,  Vicar  of  Sviqffkam 
Bulbeck,  occasioned  by  his  Sermon  preached  at  Wisbech,  on  July 
31,  1821,  at  the  third  quadrennial  Visiiatiun  of  Bowyer  Edward, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  By  J.  Jarrom.  8vo.  pp.  58.  Price  Is.  fid. 
Wisbech. 

E  like  theac  village  diaiogiiea  extremely.  They  coroe  to 
tlie  point  at  once,  and  exhibit  the  controveray  in  ita  true 
light  aa  a  practical  question.  There  is  an  hoiieatv,  an  explicit* 
ness,  and  an  appearance  of  eafneRtnesa  about  Mr.  Sikea,  that 
we  commend.  He  tells  us  that  he  ‘  feels  a  respect  for  the 
*  honest  Dissenter  ;*  and  we  can  return  the  coiiipliinent  by  pro¬ 
fessing  with  equal  sincerity  our  respect  for  the  nonest  Church¬ 
man. 

Tht  Christian’s  Libertv  of  choosing  his  own  Teacher,  Mr. 
Sikes  very  propedy  considers  as  the  cardinal  article,  the 
ing  point  ot  the  Dissenting  controversy.  Every  other  question 
compared  with  this,  siidts  almost  into  insi^ificaoce.  The 
question  respecting  liturgies  and  free  prayer,  that  which  relataa 
to  the  three  orders  of  Episcopacy,  or  the  three  times  three  orders 
of  the  hierarchy,  nay,  we  matter  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  are  all, 
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thouj.h  important,  ot  int’nior  ]>rarticul  importance  to  this  *'  Tli^ 
IVivim*  authority  of  the  paiochial  priestJy  rule  heTe 'contended 
for,  Hein:;  once  r^tahlished,  little’ would  be  left  worth  contend¬ 
in'^  for.  and  that  little  would  be  in  danger. 

The  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Sikes,  and  it  is  one  for  which  a  large 
prop(.*rtioii  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  whom  he  reprobates  as 
(jospei  preachers,  are  known  to  be  as  great  sticklers  as  himself, 

— ^tbe  hypothesis  on  which  the  constitution  of  the  Establishment 
is  built,  is  this:  That  every  parish  minister  is  ‘  a  servant  of 

*  Christ,  appointed  by  the  rulers  of  his  liousehold,  to  the  care 
‘  of  a  certain  district  of  country,  called  a  parish/  being 

*  charged  with  tlie  care  of  all  the  souls  that  live  in  such  a 
‘  place.*  He  is  to  *  feed  all  its  inhabitants  with  the  sacraments, 

*  and  to  rule  them  acconling  to  the  Scriptures.*  *  You  very 
'  properly  ask  me.*  says  the  Minister  in  the  first  dialogue  witt 
his  parishioner,  ‘  to  shew  you  my  commission  for  assuming 
'  the  sole  government  and  care  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish; 

‘  that  is,  you  ask  me  how  Ciod  Almighty  is  to  he  considered 

*  as  setting  me  over  this /x/rZin/Z/ir  place.' 

‘  TuiU^ht,  .\ye,  Sir,  that  is  exaedy  I  mean,  because,  if  you 
can  shew  me  ihal,  I  can  easily  perceive,  that  no  other  minister  ou^ht  to 
thrust  liimstm  upon  ijuur  |»C(>plc  uiuler  any  pretence  whatever. 

*  Minister.  True,  .lolin,  uiul  now  attend  closely  to*  v^hat  I  say,  and 
you  will  scK>n  see  d»e  matter  in  a  very  different  light  totliat  which  has  so 
mi>led  you :  My  coiumission  to  lake  care  of  the  people  of  this  place,  is 
fn»iu  the  Lord  himselt*.  Vou  ackriow  ledge  that  1  am  scut  by  iho  aulho- 
rily  of  Jesus  Christ  into  his  vineyard  the  Church;  and  now  i  will  shew* 
you  that  I  have  his  commission  to  take  rare  of  this  particular  part  of  it. 

1  nceived  my  commiN>i«ui  from  the  I^ifhop  in  these  words,  w’lion  he 
ordaine<l  mo  a  Christian  priest :  “  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  tJic 
*'  wonl  of  (fod,  and  to  minister  the  holy  sacraments  in  the  congregation 
when*  thou  shall  b*;  lawfully  appoinU*d  thereunto;"  and  afterwards^  he 
lawfully  ap|N>inted  me  to  this  parish,  when  I  first  became  your  minister 
here.  'I'lie  Uisliop,  you  know,  derives  his  authority  from  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Apostles  hail  theirs  from  our  Lord  himself.  Whatever  the 
Ihsliop  does  in  the  Church,  in  consequence  of  his  authority  from  our 
Lord,  through  his  Apostles,  our  Lord  declares  he  considers  as  done  by 
himself.  ,  Now  the  Bishop  appointed  me,  in  Christ’s  name,  to  take  care 
of  this  place,  and  no  other ;  and  therefore,  I  have  Christ’s  authority  tii 
fet*<l  and  govern  that  part  of  his  flock  living  in  this  parish  ;  and  if  so, 
you  and  all  your  fellow-parishioners  arc  bound  to  obey  and  submit  your* 
selves,  and  receive  my  instructions,  because  1  have,  by  Christ’s  authority, 
the  rule  mer  you.  Hob.  xiii.  1/. 

‘  Tu\  You  have  put  it  in  a  new  light,  indeed,  sir !  I  cannot  say  I  ever 
saw  u  si>  plainly  pul  licfore.’ 

Aa  honest  John  iloes  not  pretend  to  much  book-learning,  it 
is  v#’ivlike1v  flint  he  never  did.  Hnt  it  is  not  '  n  new  litrht  it 
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is  a  doctrine  much  .older  tlian  Imtlier.  Many  ministers,  how¬ 
ever,  who  act  upon  this  assumption,  would  not  quite  to  far 
m  their  statement  of  the  principle.  Yet*  betw’een  -Mr.  Sikea 
and  Mr.  Simeon,  there  is  only,  we  believe,  this  slight  differ-' 
encc.  The  former  contends,  that  to  leave  the  parish  church  on 
any  preteiice  whatever,  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  C'hrist  and  hi«‘ 
Apostles  :  the  latter  would  tolerate,  in  case  of  necessity,  stray-* 
ing.out  of  one  piirish  to  attend  service  in  a  neighbouring  parish 
church ;  but  on  no  account  must  the  parishioner  leave  his 
church  to. hear  the  Gospel  from  a  non-commissioned  minister. 
There  are  the  prayers,  tlie  all-perfect  and  all-suflicient  Liturgy, 
and  the  Sacraments;  and*  with, these,  if  the  pulpit  is  dumb  or 
dark,  he  must  .be  content,  and  hope  for  better  things.  Mr. 
Sikes  is,  w.e  readily  concede,  tiie  more  consistent  reasoner. 
The  same  liberty  .of  choice,  or  right  of  private  judgement,  and. 
power  of  judging,  which  would  justify  the  preference -of  one* 
parish  minister  to  another,  would,  pushed  tint  a  step  further,* 
lead  to  the  dangerous  consequence  of  preferring  a  Presbyterian* 
or  an  Independent  minister  in  tlie  same  parish,  to  the  parish 
minister ;  that  is,  unless  the  latter  can  he  shewn  to  have  a 
Divine  commission  and  absolute  claims  which,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  would  be  impious  to  disregard.  Hut,  from  this 
consequence,  the  evangelical  clergyman  shrinks  back  in  utter 
horror.  We  must  profess,  however,  that  we  cannot. understand^ 
how  the  Church-government  of  the  Establishment  can  be  main¬ 
tained  consistently  with  a  departure  from  the  strict  parochial 
principle.  Honest  Twilight  has  not  been  guilty  of  going  to 
meeting,  but  merely  of  wandering  out  of  his  parish  to  hear  a 
'  Gospel  preacher’  in  a  neighbouring  parish ;  having  always 
thougnt,  simple  man  i  ^  that  it  was  all  one  whether  h<;  went  to 
*  one  parish  church  or  another,  provided  he  did  not  go  to  the 
‘  Dissenters’  meeting.’  •  • 

*  Miti.  iny  good  tVieiid,  you  urc  nol  the. only  honest  man  lliul 

has  been  so  deceived  with  this  very  error ;  but  you  have  been  much  wore 
iilcr  a  Diasentfr  than  m  commonly  in/agined. 

**  T\i\  Then  I  am  sure  it  was  U'causc  I  knew  no  better;  for  I  detest 
the  Dissontci*!*,  and  I - 

*  Min,  llohl,  John';  stiume  upon  such  words  ns  those :  you  should 
rather  pity  them,  and  endeavour  by  all  the  kind  methods  ot  Christian' 
charity,  to  shew  them  their  faults,  and  »o  biiug  tlieoi  back  to  ,tba  line 
Church  and  fold  of  Christ.  If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  :v. fault,’*  says 
bt.  Paul,  *'  ye  w  hich  arc  spiritual  ri*store  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  considering  thyself,  lest  tiiou  also  be  tempted.”  Gal.  vi.  1. 
And,  I  tell  you  again,  your  fault  in  doeiting  yuur  tniuistri*  and  pariah. 
Church  is  that  very  sm  which  is  the  grand  sin  ol  Dissenters;  and  you  are. 
much  nearer  to  bring  a  Dissenter  than  you  think  lor,  John. 

^  A 
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*  ‘  Tw,  Sir,  I  am  lOrry  for  the  words  I  have  said,  because  they  do  not 
brc(»me  a  ChristiHO  ;  but  1  meant  no  harm  to  them,  1  cmly  meant  that  I 
<l«ieac  their  pi iiiciplcs,  and  tKeir  doctrine's,  and  so  forth  :  for  Mr.  B.  has 
often  told  us  that  lliey  make  very  potn*  Christians. 

*  Min,  Look  you  now  ! — How  diHicuU  is  ibc  task  of  knowing*  uur- 
se*l*^*s  1  Ah  !  Mr.  U.  •*  Why  beluddest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  bro¬ 
ther's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  ibineown  eye?  or  how 
wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  l.et  me  pull  the  mole  out  of  thine  eye,  and 
behold  a  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye  Mall.  vii.  3.  But  let  us  see — I  told 
you,  that  you  were  much  nearer  being  a  dissenter  than  you  would  like 
to  see  yourself,  and  I  will  shew  you  how  ;  The  dissenters,  you  know, 
rk'spise  and  will  not  hear  those  ministers  whom  Ciod  hath  set  over  them  : 
So  do  you.  The  ditfcrcncc  between  you  is  this  :  that  they  choose  any 
man  they  like,  out  of  the  church,  and  set  him  up,  and  then  call  him 
the  llev,  Mr.  Such-an*onc,  as  we  do  Christian  clergymen,  and  make  he^ 
iieve  to  obey  him:  for  mind  ye;  the  instant  the  Hev.  Mr.  Such-an-one 
dtscrbligrs  his  employ  el's,  they  siMid  him  packing,  and  get  somebody  else 

to  do  ilic  work  of  llieir  mt'etiiig. - You  choose  one  in  the  Churi:h ;  and 

so  far,  your  error  is  not  quite  so  preposterous. — But  then,  to  be  as  like  a 
dissi'nter  as  you  can,  if  yt)ur  parish  priest  dot's  not  please  yon,  as  you 
Cannot  turn  him  out  of  the  Church,  (as  the  dissenters  do,  and  us  you 
would  certainly  do  if  you  couhl) — why  you  leave  him  there,  and  go  to 
some  other  preacher  that  pleasi's  you  belter. — Again,  the  dissenters  cause 
divisions,  and  schisms,  (as  the  Bible  calls  them)  among  Christians. — $o 
do  you. — i>uch  people  as,  you  set  the  minister  of  a  parish  and  his  con¬ 
gregation  at  variance  ;  you  cause  difference  of  opinion,  and  make  the 
people  separate  from  their  pastor. —  But  the  Church  of' Christ,  which  he 
rails  his  bo<ly,  should  Ih.*  all  of  one  mind,  and  have  no  divisions  in  it. 
Christians  should  praise  (io<l  with  one  month  and  owe  heart:  and  not 
sty,  1  am  of  Paul,  and  I  am  of  Aptdlos.*’  The  Church  of  Christ 
should  be  without  rent  or  division,  as  his  blimsed  coat  was  without  seam. 
Now,  the  only  difference  between  yf>ii  and  the  dissenter*  it  tbb;  They 
completely  tear  aial  tieslroy  this  snered  garment,  and  scatter  the  rags  in 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom  ; '  You  tear  and  rend  it  from  lop  to  bottom, 
ami  make  it  t(»tali y  unht  cither  for  use  or  ornament,  but  do  nut  quite  sepa- 
iTite  the  tattered  pieces.  Von  see  there  is  harflly  a  pin  to  choose  between 
these  two  horritilc  things.' 

The  sin  of  >chisin  or  division  imist  certainly  bn  considered  as 
attaching  to  divisions  in  the  (’luireh,  rather  than  out  of  it. 
Now,  Dissenters  peaceably,  and  it*  may  be  ‘  Boin  pure  niotiTCs 

•  of  conscience,*  as  Mr.  Sikes  allows,  witlidraw  from  iht  Ptiriah 
Ohnirh.  They  are  sepanitists  then,  but  imtst  not  hft  railed 
schismatics,  for  they  do  not  divide  (hr  (.'hnreb  ;  always  nnder- 
standliici  by  the  f*hnrrb,  the  Church  of  Kn<:::fand.'  Tne  sebisni 
i^,  Tfben  Mr.  J^ikes  'is  preaching  in  one  parish  church,  and  ‘  a 
•' fJospcl  preacher*  is  preaching  'gniceand  election,  juKtitica- 
^  ftdfi  t^nn  the  ndw  birth/  and  other  hard  thirty  in  the  adjoiti- 
in*jC  parish,  and  drawing  rnvay  all  Mt.  Sikes’s  parisMohet*. 
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Here  U  e  echism  with  a  ttngeance  ;  altar  against  altar  ;'lbe 
CbQfch  againai  itself !. Which  of  the  two  is  the  tchiamatic>  we 
(iare  not  attetti>t  to  decide ;  but  the  Church  is  obrionalj 
dmded  both  in  aoctrine  and  in  fact.  The  Gospel  preacher  may 
allege  that  he  is  the  innocent  occasion  of  this  division  ;  that  in 
lieing  charged  with  turning  tlie  world  upside  down,  he  only 
shares  in  the  reproach  in  which  the  Apostles  gloried ;  that 
Christianity  has  always  been  the  occasion  of  scnisins,  setting 
the  mother  against  tlie  daughter,  the  father  against  the  son,  the 
circumcised  against .  the  uncircumcised  ;  but  that  the  occasion 
nf  such  schisms  is  unjustly  charged  with  being  the  cause  of 
them.  All  this  may  be  said;  and  said  with  tnitli.  But  then»' 
the  existence  of  the  schism  being  indisputable,  the  inference 
will  be  most  dangerous  ;  to  wit,  tl^t  schism  is  a  thing  inevita¬ 
ble  in  a  Church  constituted  as  is  the  Church  of  England  ;  that, 
aa  it  is  inevitable,  so,  as  to  those  who  are  chargeable  witli  oiigi* 
iiating  it,  it  is  innocent ;  nay,  that  under  all  Uie  circumstances 
of  the  case,  this  most  horrible  evil  is  a  good  thing. 

As  Dissenters,  then,  we  maintain  that  we  stand  quite  clear  of 
schism.  The  schismatics  are  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  stray  from  their  own  parish.  This  is  as  clear  as 
tlie  light  of  noon.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  however,  as 
meaning  to  cast  any  reproach  upon  their  Christian  character. 
I’bey  are  only  bad  Churchmen.  W  e  only  mean  that  they  are 
schismatics,  ecciesimticalljf  speaking,  as  rebelling  against  their, 
lawfully  ordained  and  divinely  commissioned  parish-priest,  and 
depreciating  the  sufficiency  of  the  provision  which  the  Church 
has  made,  in  the  Liturgy  and  the  Sacraments,  for  their  edifica¬ 
tion.  As  schismatics,  in  a  New  Testament  sense,  we  are  far 
from  regarding  them ;  notwitstanding  they  are  very  apt  to  be¬ 
stow  that  hard  name  upon  us. 

Tliat  Dissent  is  no  schism,  we  can  prove  by  analogy.  Every 
one  knows  the  fierce  contest  which  so  long  agitated  the  Romish 
Chnrch,  between  the  Jansen ists  and  the  Molinists.  .  Here  was 
a  theological  schism.  Again,  when  two,  and  in  one  cusethree^ 
rival  Popes  were  contending  for  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and 
excommunicating  each  other,  while  their  partisans  zi^alously  had 
recourse  to  the  logic  of  cold  steel  to  decide  the  point,  there  was 
a  political  schism  in  the  Church.  But  when  Henry  the  Eighth 
declared  himself  the  head  of  the  Anglican  Church,  there  was 
HO  schism,  but  only,  as  every  Clmrcmiian  will  admit,  a  with- 
drawment,  a  peaceable  separation.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
Nonjuror  party  in  our  National  Church,  refused  to  acknowledge 
King  William  as  the  head  of  that  Church,  here  was^  a  schism, 
utid  a  dangerous  one :  and  about  the  same  time,  the  Homlleyau 
Gontt'oversy  pt  educed  a  theologies  I  division  of  the  most  angry 
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kiiid.  But  when  two  llioiisand  clergymen  were  ejected  froui 
the  Church  in  the  days  of  Charles  fl..  the  Church  was  only 
purified  of  schism,  by  getting  rid  of  the  schismatics,  who. 
troubled  her.  It  was.  like  the  lleforination  in  Henry  the  Vlllth  s 
time,  a  separation  of  parts,  the  sound  from  the  unsound  ;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  minority  who  went  out,  did  not 
cany  the  King  along  with  them. 

But  though  we  have  thus  succeeded  in  pniving — we  hope  to 
Mr.  Sikes’s  satisfaction — that  we  are  not  guilty  of  schism  in 
our  separation  from  the  Church,  we  are  awiire  that  we  have  yeti 
to  clear  ourselves  from  the  crime-  of  breaking  the  laws,  and 
despising  the  Divine  claims  of  llwe  duly  ordained  clergy  of.  this 
realm,  'fo  thi.s  charge  w  •  shall  now  brieHy  address  ourselves. 

Imprimis,  we  deny  the  whole  fiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
cx)mini.ssion  ])reten(led  to.  We  re  gard  it  as  altogether  apocry¬ 
phal  ;  as  much  so  as  the  stories  of  Asmodens  and  Bel  and  the 
Dragon.  That  it  proceeds  ‘  from  .  the  Lord,’  we  consider  as  a 
most  impudent  pretence,  since  it  is  well  known  that  the  Bishop, 
derives  all  his  authority  from  the  Kimg,  and  that  /leis  the  head 
of  thr  Church.  The  authority  the  Bishop  possesses,  is  a  purely 
secular .  authority,  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace  from  whom  the  Dissenting  teacher  takes  out  his  license  ; 
uud  the  appointment  he  confers  or  sanctions,  is  a  political 
auUioritv  also.  The. list ablishuient  is,  from  the  top  to  the' 
bottom,  a  |>oiltical  arrangement  designed  to  provide  for  the  in- 
strucUon  of  the  people.  Its  form  and  constitution  have  been 
settled  by  the  State,  its  articles  decided  on  by  the  State,  its 
ceremonies  decreed  by  the  State.  It  may  be  called  a  Royal 
Church,  or  a  Barliamentary  Church,  or  a  National  Church  ;  any 
thing  hut  an  Apostolic  Church.  The  Apostles  explicitly  dis¬ 
claimed  that  vei*y  dominion  which  prelacy  arrogates  to  itself.. 
It  is  therefore  a  contradiction  in  tenns,  to  suppose  that  (hey 
could  devolve  this  species  of  jurisdiction  on  any  imaginary, 
successors.  .  We  have  ample  proofs  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
many  of  the  primitive  Christians  exercised  the  function  of 
preaching  w  ith  efficiency  and  succcvss,  w  ho  never  took  out  their 
cminuission  even  from  tne  Apostles  ;  and  the  Apostle  Paul  re-/ 
joiced  Ural  in  any  w  ay  Christ  was  preached.  The  Bishops. of  the 
Apostolic  Churches  were  any.  tiling  .but  lords  diocesan  and. 
pnnees  pidatine.  They  had  no  poUticaU authority,  iuid  Uieyi 
could  not  impart  any.  They  had  not  more  authority,  and  not, 
larger  diocese.s,  than  many .  of  our  Dissenting  bishops,  the. 
pastors  of  congregations.  .  i.  > 

That  what  tlie  Bi^»hop  does  in  .the  Church,  our  Lord  con¬ 
siders  as  done  liy  himself,  i.s  an  assertion  ver>"  false,  and,  con- 
sidcringiwhat  a  modem  Bishop  is,  and  who  uv.ide  him  a  Bishop,-. 
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nn<l  what  raises!  him  to  the  see,  a  very  impious  mikstatmient. 
Here  are  the  Wellesleys,  and  tlie  lierentorfls,  niid  other  Irish 
Cimilies  ut  this  moment  hesieoiier  thu  Friiiie  Minister  for  ihe 
vacant  arcii-bishoprics  of  Ireland  ;  and  no  one  questions  that 
political  reasons  will  entirely  determine  the  appointment.  Lord 
laverpool  will  decide  winch  noble  family  shall  have  each  Apos¬ 
tolic  mitre  that  is  vacant,  with  the  immense  revenue  uttaching 
to  it.  And  are  we  to  believe,  that  all  that  his  Grace  Rhau 
Uienceforw ard  do  in  the  Irish  Church,  our  Lord  w  ill  consider  ns 
done  by  himself?  Oh,  Mr.  Sikes,  well  have  you  named  your 
worthy  parishioner,  John  Twilight.  But  a  man  must  be  quite 
in  the  dark  to  believe  that  Christ  has  any  thing  to  do  with  such 
appointments,  or  that  every  Bishop  and  everv^  parish  minister 
is  a  servant  of  Christ,  lie  is  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  if  you 
please. 

That  God  Aliniglitv  is  to  be  considered  as  setting  the  parish 
minister  over  the  ))articular  cure  to  which,  if  the  rector,  he  has 
been  presented  by  the  patron, — if  the  curate,  appointed* by  the 
rector, — is  another  grievous  mistake.  We  know  that  “  the 
“  pow  ers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.”  Government  of  all 
kinds  is  his  ordinance.  But  in  this  sense,  the  Romish  priest 
inust  be  considered  as  equally  set  over  his  tlock  by  Almighty 
God.  Nay,  tlie  Mahommedan  priest  can,  in  Turkey,  shew  as 
good  a  warrant  as  respects  his  appointment  by  the  powers  that 
be.  And  according  to  Mr.  Sikes’s  hypothesis,  it  must  be  not 
less  a  man’s  duty  under  those  circumstances  to  submit  to  his 
appointed  rulers.  God's  providence  may  be  pleaded  in  the  one 
case  as  well  as  in  the  other,  as  siiiictioning  such  obedience.  But 
when  all  the  circumstances  under  which  the  disposal  of  livings 
takes  place  are  considered,  how  shocking  must  appear  the  pro¬ 
fanation  of  Scripture  language,  which  represents  the  life-tenant 
of  the  tithes,  or  his  curate,  as  set  over  Christ’s  Hock  in  tliat 
part  of  Ids  vineyard;  iis  having  by  Christ’s  authority,  the  rule 
over  that  parish  ! 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  speak  lightly  of  an  authority  derived 
from  the  King.  W  hile  we  feel  imperiously  bound  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  we  are  glad,  when  their  laws  do  not  clash,  to 
obey  botli.  But  Mr.  Sikes  *  ^ 

*  cannot  sec  how  an  honest  Dissenter  can  possibly  be  so  good  a  subject 
as  an  honest  Churchman ;  becanse  the  Churchman  obeys  all  the  King's 
laws  without  exception ;  but  the  Dissenter,  by  the  act  of  toleration,  has 
got  leave  to  break  all  those  laws  concerning  the  Church  and  Sacraifients^ 
which  the  King  and  Parliament  have  enacted  to  maintain  true  Chris¬ 
tianity  among  us.  'i'be  King  says  to  his  people,  in  the  words  of  Ihe 
great  Jo&biia,  **  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  yc  will  serve  ;  as  for  me  and 
my  house,  wc  will  serve  the  I-.ord."  And  surely  those*  subjects  he  must 
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coftttdtr  IS  che  l<4tf  who  chouse  to  go  right  with  him  in  the  olJ  reli^on 
of  their  rather  than  thusi'  who  have  got  leave  to  go  wrong.* 

There  is  some  truth  in  this,  and  it  partly  accounts  for  hisHtte 
Majesty's  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Dissenters.  He  con¬ 
sidered  them  as  good  subjects  for  this  very  reason,  because  he 
regarded  them  as  the  most  religious  part  of  the  community. 
Tne  good  old  King  was  too  wise  and  too  religious,  to  imagine 
that  going  to  Church  was  the  same  thing  as  serving  the  Lord. 
He  had  not  read  Henrv'  on  the  Bible  to  so  little  advantage  as  to 
fall  into  so  fatal  an  error.  He  knew'  tliat  the  Dissenters  were  in 
the  main  ^oing  right,  while  too  many  loyal  Clmrchmc'n,  too 
many  of  his  own  clergy,  w’ere  going  wron<j. 

But  Mr.  Sikes  must  allow  us  to  undeceive  him  on  one  point. 
He  thinks  that  an  ‘  honest  Dissenter*  cannot  possibly  be  so  good 
a  subject  as  a  Churchman.  From  the  stress  laid  on  the  epithet 

•  honest,*  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  a  dishonest  Dissenter 
mAy  be.  We  will  take  it  for  gnuited,  however,  that  tliis  is  not 
Mf.  B.*8  meaning.  Honest  or  dishonest,  a  Dissenter  cannot  be 
so  good  a  subject,  *  because  be  has  got  leave.*  &c.  But  W’e 
should  have  imagined,  that  his  getting  leave  would  have  made 
him  all  the  better  subject.  This  verv  extraordinary  privilege, 
which  makes  it  lawful  for  him  to  break  the  laws,  ouglit  to  bind 
him  more  firmly  than  ever  to  his  King,  out  of  gratitude.  Who 
does  not  see  that  the  privileged  Dissejiter  has  a  motive  for  being 
a  good  subject,  w'hicn  the  Churchman  has  not?  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  have  yet  hit  Mr.  Sikes’s  meaning.  Perhaps  he 
means,  not  that  tlie  Dissenter’s  having  got  leave  to  break  cer¬ 
tain  law’s,  makes  him  the  worse  subject,  but  his  making  use  of 
his  privilege.  Tlien,  the  laws  which  confer  upon  him  that 

*  leave  to  go  wrong,*  must  be  considered  as  sanctioning  his 
misdoing.  Oh  !  w'ick<^d  laws,  which  make  a  man  the  worse 
subject .’  But  how’  can  he  be  said  to  break  the  laws,  wlio  does 
nothing  but  wiiat  the  laws  allow'  and  sanction  ?  Was  ever  such 
a  thing  heard  of  in  this  world,  as  laws  giving  a  man  leave  to 
break  Taws,  and  making  it  right  to  go  wrong?  Yet  so  says  Mr. 
Sikes.  Here  are  certain  of  the  Kii^s  laws,  which  the  Dis¬ 
senter  bas  obtained  leave  to  break.  Then  it  is  law’ful  to  break 
them.  Then  they  have  ceased  to  be  laws ;  for  the  laws  are 
hin4?wg  upon  all,  and  when  they  cease  to  be  binding,  they  cease 
to  exist.  Then,  the  Dissenter  cannot  bresd^  them.  Axid  so, 
dler  all,  be  is  deprived  of  this  admirable  motive  for  being  a 
good  subject,  the  leave  to  disobey ;  and  is  reduced  to  the  com- 
moa  level  of  those  who  are  bound  by  the  laws. 

But  Dissent  is  only  '  tolerated.*  Were  this  true.  Dissent 
must  be  lawful,  unless  we  could  have  laws  tolerating  and  pro¬ 
tecting  what  is  unlawful.  Suppose  that  a  law  w’as  passed,  tole* 
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Rniug"ling“— Dusent  is,  y/e  knuw»  a  species  of  sniritiial 
siiujggliiig — lu  that  case  we  should  conclude,  tiiat  thenceforward 
smuggling  was  a  lawful  trade.  To  tolerate  6y  law,  is  to  nn^e 
lawlul;  in  other  words,  to  repeal  the  very  prohibitions  which 
made  the  thiu^  unlawful.  Dissent,  then,  being  tolerated,  can¬ 
not  be  a  breach  of  the  law. 

Dissent,  however,  is  not  merely  tolerated  :  it  is  established, 
recognised,  and  sanctioned.  Dissenters  are  qualified  to  be 
senators,  although  they  may  not  be  constables.  The  Dissent¬ 
ing  ministers  of  the  Three  Denominations  in  and  near  London, 
have  enjoyed  during  successive  reigns,  an  honorary  privilege 
which  no  other  body,  we  believe,  except  the  two  Universitiea 
and  the  London  clergy  enjoy ;  that  of  addressing  the  Throne 
and  being  admitted  to  aisshis  Majesty's  hands.  A  parliamentary 
grant  is  annually  made  in  aid  of  poor  Dissenting  ministers ;  and 
ladily.  Dissenting  ministers,  as  such,  are  exempted  from  several 
public  services.  These  circumstances  are  utterly  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  notion  tliat  Dissent  is  barely  tolerated.  The  King 
and  the  Parliament  have  alike  taken  the  Dissenters  by  thehand ; 
and  what  must  they  think  of  Mr.  Sikes,  who  tells  them,  that 
they  are  countenancing  men  in  hreivking  the  laws  and  goif^ 
wrong,  that  they  are  encouraging  bad  subjects.  Call  ypn^tK^  ^ 
hoiK>u ring  the  King,  Mr.  Sikes  ?  Fie!  . 

Still,  it  will  be  said, ,  Disseuters  do  not  go  ,  to  th^KingV 
Church.  Nomore  did  any  Protestants  in  King  James  the 
time :  were  the^  the  worse  subjects  ?  WAy  should  they  ^  to 
the  King's  Church,  when  neither  tlie  King  requires  it,  nor  thb 
Laws  forbid  their  going  to  their  own  Church  ?  Whence  c^ 
arise  the  obligation  when  there  is  no’ law? 

But  the  King  has  two  Churches.  He  has  got  a  ChurcIJi  of 
England,  and  a  Church  of  Scotland  ;  an  Episcopalian  Chiirch 
ana'  a  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  in  Canada,  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church.  If  the  Episcopalian  may  go  to  his  dhapel  ib 
Scotland,  which  is  not  there  the  King’s  Church,  why  may  not^ 
Presbyterian  in  England  attend  his  meetinjg-house  ? 

•  we  repeat  the  question,  should  we  go  to  the  Parisjh 
Church  1  .We  pay  our  tithe  and  podr’s-rate  :  c^  we 

Suiiwd  to  do  more  f  The  Wws  do  not  require  more :  why  sKdtifd 
le  Chuirch?  Because  its  ministers  are  lawfully  ordained?  So 
are  oqrs-  .Theira  are  lic^sed  by  tKo  l^iahop;  ours  byr 
inagUt^te.  Both  fiiahpp  mid  the  magistrate  deriye  pmr 
authority  from  the  King ;  so  tnat  the.Pfdain^d  find  the  leased 
minister  stand  at  last  on  the  same  footing,  ts  it  tintt  tte 
'  Church  is  governed  by  Bishops?  So  are  our  churches!  etery 
Idiiirch  among  ua  has  its  Bishop.  Instead  of  twenW  fbor 
Bishops,  wc  have  several  thousand  ;  and  we  think  our  Epllto- 
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pacy  Uip  most  ;inc’u?nt.  for  we  carry  it  back  as  far  as  Ih^ 
Apostles.  Have  (hey  the  Succession?  So  have  we.  Have 
they  the  Sucraiuents  t  So  liave  we.  We  baptize  in  the  same 
holy  name  ;  and  the  bread  and  winejof  whicn  w  e  partake,  w;e 
l)elieve  to  have  the  same  sip;ni(icance  and  virtue  as  tliat  which 
has  been  consecrated  by  a  ‘  priest.'  And  then,  as  to  the 
hiatter  of  a  commission,  w  e  hold  that  our  Ministers  have  a  much 
better  commission  to  shew  than  Mr.  Sikes  can  boast  of ;  a 
commission  more  Apostolic,  an  authority  more  Episcopal,  a 
power  more  une(juivocally  attested  than  either  his  Patron’s 
appointment  or  the  Bishop’s  ordination  could  convey.  Qua¬ 
lified  alike  by  previous  education  and  by  the  eviaeiices  of 
religious  character,  chosen  and  recognised  by  their  flocks  as 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  ordained  by  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  our  Ministers  have,  in  our 
view,  a  far  better  title  than  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  clergy,  to  the  office  which  they  fill.  Uneducated  tliey  are 
not;  self-constituted  they  are  not.  These  epithets,  at ^ least, 
apply  to  comparatively  very  few.  On  the  contrary.  Dissenting 
ministers  have  for  the  most  part  a  better  theological  education 
than  most  of  the  clergy,  though  they  know  little,  it  may  be,  of 
the  mathematics. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Sikes,  or  if  our  worthy  friend  whose  tract  if 
dated  Worcester,  w  ishes  to  make  any  impression  on  Separadsts, 
he  must  take  into  account  all  these  facts,  and  shew  tnat  he  is 
not  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  the  question.  Otherwise 
their  arguments  must  needs  fall  short  of  the  mark.  Neighbour 
Twilight  may  be  satisfied  ;  but  a  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  dialc^ue 
may  be  requisite  to  convince  such  a  sturdy  sectary  as  Tlioma* 
Johnson,  who  appears  from  his  “  Reasons,”  to  be  much‘ better 
acquainted  w  ith  nis  New  Testament  than  honest  John.  Twi- 
ligk  could  not,  it  seems,  tell  his  Parish  Minister,  what  edijica- 
tion  meant,  although  he  used  that  word  in  giving  his  reasons 
for  hearing  the  Rev.  Mr.  B. —  He  did  not  know  that  it  meant 
•  improvement  in  religion.’  Poor  John  !  And  so  his  Parish 
Minister,  naturally  enough,  takes  advantage  of  his  igno¬ 
rance,  to  tell  him,  that  he  is  not  to  be  the  judge  of  his  own  edifi- 
catior\;  that  he  cannot  judge  of  the  progress  he  makes  m 
Divii>€  knowledge.  This  is  rather  severe  upon  Master  Twi¬ 
light.  We  wish  Mr.  Sikes  joy  of  his  hopeful  scholar. 

But  now,  had  he  Thomas  Johnson  to  aeal  with,  and  ivere  he 
to  tell  him.  as  he  tells  Tw  ilight, 

*  \ou  have  not  a  teacher  to  seek.  The  whole  oj  this  kingdom^  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  (aud  likewise  the  whole  Christian  church,)  w  already 
weil  svppUed  with  proper  teachers^  whose  authority  to  teach  their  dif&r- 
cni  con^re^;ations  come,  directly  from  Christ  himself;  and  you  can  have 
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no  ministci'b  to  seek,  till  you  ha\e  first  cast  ot)  your  obedience  (u  this 
order  ol‘  things  appointed  by  your  Saviour,  and  have  desciti'd  your  mi¬ 
nister  and  your  brethren.  Did  you  ever  hwr  of  pi*ople  seeking  their 
father  and  mother?  Is  it  not  God  Almighty  that  chouses  your  parents 
for  you,  sends  you  into  the  world  just  at  what  time  he  pleases,  and  causes 
you  to  be  boro  of  wliat  parents  he  pleases?  Just  so  docs  he  in  the 
Church,' — 

Were  he  to  *say  all  this  to  Thomas  Johnson;  and  then  jiro^ 
ceed  to  misapply  to  the  parish  minister,  the  passage  in  which 
St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  though  they  had  ten  thour 
sand  instrncters  in  Christ,  yet  had  they  not  many  fathei's,  for, 
he  in  Christ  Jesus  had  begotten  them  tlirough  the  Gospel ;  werp 
he  to  represent  the  parish  minister  as  the  father  in  Christ,  givc^i  • 
him  by  his  Creator,  who  had  begotten  him  in  baptism,  and 
now  possessed  a  f;ilher*8  authority  over  him,  he  his  character 
what  it  may ; — that  sturdy  sectary  would  respectfully  inform 
Mr.  Sikes,  nrst,  that  the  Apostle's  language  would  not  bear  the 
gloss  which  his  Reverence  had  put  upon  it ;  next,  that  St. 
Paul,  who,  in  writing  to  these  same  Corinthians,  thanks  God 
that  he  had  baptized  none  of  them,  could  not  have  the  sam# 
idea  of  r^eneration  as  Mr.  Sikes ;  further,  that  the  title  of  a 
father  in  God  or  spiritual  father,  is  awfully  inappropriate  to  the 
great  mass  of  bisliops,  rectors,  and  curates;  and  that  the 
assertion,  that  *  the  whole  of  this  kingdom  is  well  siipplied- 
'  with  proper  teachers** in  the  Establishment,  sounds  so  much 

like  a  great ^ - ,  that,  had  any  body  but  Mr.  Sikes  said  it,  it 

could  not  have  been  believed.  Then,  as  to  his  plea,  that  even 
a  Judas  is  to  be  reverenced,  if  the  Bishop  has  laid  his  hands 
upon  him,  because  God  hath  “  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 

the  world  to  confound  the  wise,*' — Thomas  Johnson  would 
ask  Mr.  Sikes,  whether  St.  Judas  continued  to  preach  and 
to  exercise  Apostolic  authority  after  he  was  known  to  be  a 
thief,  and  after  he  had  betrayed  his  Master;  for  with  men's 
undiscovered  hypocrisy  we  can  have  uothinff  to  do ;  and 
whether  Mr.  Sikes  understands  by  foolish  things,"  wicked 
things,  and  that  God  chooses  Uie  wicked  things  of  this  world 
to  confound  the  wise  ones?  If  not,  he  is  cuihy  again  of  pervert¬ 
ing  Scripture, — an  art  which  the  Churen  of  Rome  learned  of 
the  Devil;  and  he  had  need  look  to  it  lest  he  should  be  found 
betraying  hU  Master.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  we  are  not 
to  judge  the  character  of  a  minister,  but  to  look  to  his  offite. 

*  He  is  placed  there  for  the  purposes  of  our  reforinalion  and  salva^ 
lion,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  people's  manners  and  conduct^  jsnd 
to  persuade,  exhort,  nproxe^  rebuke  as  occasion  requires.  But  if  the 
people  reject  him  upon  a  pretence  of  vicious  ckaracter,  they  reverse  the 
order  of  things.* 
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We  hav^  heard  of  the  fXevJr*  rebuking  Sin,  but  never  before 
saw  the  office  so  distinctly  attrn)Ute(i  to  him.  A  man  of  ‘  vi- 

•  cious  character,*  taking  cognizance  of  the  morals  of  las  Hock, 
and  rebuking  offenders,  must  be  a  most  edifying  spectacle.  A 

/xn^t  delighUul  order  of  things;  w’hich  it  would  be  impiety  to  re¬ 
verse  !  A  wicked  man  may,  it  seems,  he  a  m6st  efficient  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Church  of  England.  Thank  God,  we  do  not  belong 
to  such  a  Church ! 

And  now  our  readers  know  Mr.  Sikes,  and  they  will,  able 
to  account  for  his  bitter  abuse  of  the  Gospel  preacliers  in  his 
Third  Dialogue.  ‘  The  Gospel  preachers  and  their  followers,' 
he  says,  ‘  murdered  Good  King  Charles,  aud  preached  the 
‘  'poor  clergy  of  their  livings  and  themselves  ittio  them.' 
And  the  Gospel  preachers  of  the  present  day,  (meaning  tlie, 
evntigtiical  cierf^i/),  are  the  same  sort  of  men:  their  ‘  argunieuts, 

•  conduct,  doctrines,  and  manners,  are  ^exactly  the  same  as 
theirs.'  ‘We  know,'  he  adds,  ‘by  sad  experience,  what. 
Gospel  preaching  then  meant,  and  what  it  came  to,  and  we 

‘  should  not  like  to  be  so  taken  in  again.'  Yet,  guilty  as 
these  Gospel  preachers  are  of  ‘  palpable  schism,'*  ‘  rebellion 
y  against  Church  authority,’  ‘systematic  slajider  and  delusion,' 

•  cant,’  *  pride,'  *  love  of  lucre,.'  ‘  dishonesty,'  imd  *  hypocrisy,' 
they  are  servants  of  Christ,  fathers  in  God,  and  the  rest  of  it, 
if  you  happen  to  live  in  the  parish  over  which  God  Almighty, 
has  set  any  one  of  them;  and  Twilight  is  instructed  to  yield 
them,  in  that  case,  reverence  and  obedience  accordingly.  • 

We  have  no  room  to  notice  the  Vicar  of  SwiiiSliam,  but 
must  leave  him  in  the  competent  hands  of  Mr.;Jaxrom. — ; 
llie  Address  to  Separatists  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  singUT 
lar  imbecility.  If  we  should  he  thought  to  have  f)estowed  too 
much  notice  on  Mr.  Sikes,  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  re-: 
member,  that  six  editions  of  this  trash  have  been  forced  into 
circulation  ;  and  the  Author  is  known  to  be  held  in  high  esti¬ 
mation  in  some  c]^uarteis.  One  of  the  twelve  AnosUes  at  least, 
ymuld,  were  he  living,  commend  the  labours  ot  his  Apologist 
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Gmtkmen  and  PnkUdtari  mka  have  works  in  the  FreUt  wili  oSHge 
the  Condnetors  of  the  Eclictic  Kb¥I1w«  bjf  sending  infimndsom 
( post  paid)  of  ine  su^ectf.  extent,  andprobahU  price  of  sack  works  / 
which  ihep  may  depend  upon  being  emmunicatedio  the  paUk/if 
sistent  wUh  its  pUm, 


In  the*  press,  (dedictled  to  Lord  Da* 
,cn*,)  Mtmoirs  of  the  Rce.  Thomas 
Hmtid,  hne  of  the  slleBCMl  mmtsters  )a 
llie  rrifnof  Chirles  II.  By  Dr.  Annet* 
ley.  Together  with  the  Aineral  Sermon. 

A  new  edition,  rerited  try  the  Ree,  W. 
Chaplin.  ..  .. 

Mr.  Dunlop,  Author  of  the  IIisto|ry 
of  Fiction,  hax  a  nrw  work  in  the  press, 
entitled,  the  History  of  Roman  Literature 
from  the  earliest  Periods  to  the  Augustan 
Age.  ill  two  voliiiues  octavo. 

Mr.  Muntgoinery,  the  Poet,  will  puh- 
li^h  ill  a  few  dsys,  a  work  entitled, 

**  .Songs  of  Zion,”  being  imitations  of 
the  Pmlms  in  verse. 

IVkshs,  bv  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clierry, 
late  Hta^l  Master  of  Merehaiit  Tailors 
Sellout,  are  printing  in  a  quarto  volume  ; 
sk  lected  and  edited  l>y  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Btdlamy. 

Mr.  lieo.  Downes  will  soon  pobliah, 
letters  from  Meek Icaburg  and  Hubtein, 
incliidiug  an  account  of  Hamburg  and^ 
laibeck. 

Dr.  Meyrick  has  been  many  years 
Collecting  scattered  notices  of  Ancient 
Armour,  found  in  old  writings  ;  and  the 
ri  suit  of  his  labours  will  soon  appear  in 
three  iin|)erial  quarto  volumes. 

Or.  laicas  is  printing  in  an  octavo 
Volume,  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and 
Principles  of  Inflammation  and  Fever. 

George  Brodie,  Ksq.  has  in  the  press, 
a  History  of  the  British  Empire,  from 
the  Aoceasiua  of  Charles  L  to  the  Re- 
storatiim,  in  four  octavo  volumes. 

W.  Wordsworth,  Esq.  will  soon  puh* 
lish,  in  a  small  octavo  voluase,  a  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes  in  the 
North  of  England. 

Mr.  Wood  is  preparing  for  piiblicarion, 
Figures  of  all  the  known  Shells,  intended 
to  illustrate  his  Index  TefUceologiciia. 

The  Siath  Part  of  the  Rncydopwdia 
Metropolitana  will  appear  early  in  neat 
munth. 

Sir  Aubrey  Devcie  Hnnt,  Bart,  has 
in  the  press,  Julian  the  Apostate,  a  dra¬ 
matic  poem,  in  aa  octavo  volamc. 


Sir  Gilbert  RHifie  is  priaRiig  Itt  an 
octavo  volume,  Salcci  Diast'rtalkMis  on 
varioiia  Me<ljc4l  Snbieru. 

Mrs.  Schiinmelpefurin^k  has  a  tocond 
volume  of  Biblic.l  Ffagnieiiu  nearly 
iwady  for  pnbricattuik. 

Mr.  John  Tuck,  brewer,  has  in  the 
press,  in  an  octavo  volume,  the  Art  of 
brewing  Porter  atui  Ale,  psrttcnlarly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  familiea. 

To  be  published  In  a  few  days  in  8vo. 
The  Curfew,  or  the  Grave  of  tile  laisi 
5aaon,  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Lisle  Bowles,* Author  of  the  Mlttidiary, 
Letter  to  lAd  Byron,  Su\  Ac. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  9  voli. 
l‘2ino.  Horttts  Anglicus ;  or,  the  Modem 
Kngliih  Garden  ;  containing  an  aaey  da- 
veriptinn  uf  all  the  Plants  which  ara  euU 
tivated  iu  the  climate  of  South  Britain, 
either  for  Use  or  Ornsmani,  and  af  a  Se* 
lection  from  ihe  estaftiliah^  Favauritea 
of  the  Stove  and  Orsao-tiousa ;  arfaogad 
according  to  the  System  of  !i|ia«us| 
including  his  Oaneric  and  Spadfla  Cha¬ 
racters;  with  remarks  oa  thw Properties 
of  the  more  vakisble  Speciat.  ^y  tha 
Author  of  the  British  l^ianist. 

Dr.  Irving  has  made  eon«idarabla  pro¬ 
gress  in  a  new  School  Work  on  Roman 
Antiquities. 

The  River  Derwent  and  other  Poems, 
by  W.  B.  Clarke,  B.  A.  Jaaus  CoMepa, 
Camhridgi*,  wiU  appaar  nasi  moath. 

Bhertly  will  be  piiblishad  by  anhaarlp- 
tion,  with  a  portrait,  Memcdrt  of  tha 
Life  of  Charles  Alfred  Stothard,  F.  S.  A. 
Author  of  the  monumental  RAgies  of 
Great  Britain.  With  some  accotmt  of 
a  Jonmey  In  the  Netherlands,  by  Mrt. 
Charles  Stothard,  Author  of  L^cfi  wrh^ 
ten  during  a  Tour  through  Normandy, 
Britany,  and  other  parts  of  France. 

Mr.  Boom  has  In  the  press,  an  en¬ 
larged  edHinn  of  ••  A  flaxettaer  of  the 
most  remarkable  Placet  Hi  tba  World, 
wirh  Brief  Notices  of  the  Principal  ffls- 
toriral  Rvents  nf  the  most  CHebrtted 
Pertont  connected  with  tham.** 
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AC  RICV  LITRE* 

Tbc  CotUfTr**  Agricultural  Coinpa> 
oioo,  oaai|irtting  a  oompleie  Syatiw  of 
C'oltage  AgrkuUuie, intended  to  inatruct 
the  IHior  of  Great  Britam  in  the  best 
Aria  of  Collage  Husbandly.  Hy  Wii* 
liam  Salisbury,  Author  of  the  Botanist's 
Companion,  l^inu.  2s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A  Celestial  Alias,  comprising  a  Sys« 
tematic  Display  ol  the  Heavens,  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  thirty  maps  (beautifully  engraved 
by  Neele  and  Son)  illustrated  by  scien* 
tific  descriptions  of  their  contents,  and 
accompanied  by  Catalogueii  of  the  Stars 
and  Astronomical  Exercises.  By  Alex* 
auder  Jamieson,  A.  M.  Author  of  u 
Grammar  of  Logic  and  Intellectual  Phi* 
losophy.  royal  4tu.  half-bound,  II,  5s. 
plain.  IL  11s.  6d.  colon rctl. 

CHEMISTRY. 

T*he  Use  of  the  Blowpipe,  in  Chemical 
Analyses,  and  in  Uie  Examination  of 
Minerals.  By  J.  J.  Berzelius,  Member 
of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm.  Trans> 
lated  from  the  French  of  M.  Fresnel :  by 
J.  C.  Children,  F.R.S.L  &  F..F.  L.  S.  &c. 
With  a  Sketch  «f  Beraelmt’s  System  of 
Mineralogy;  a  SynoiHic  Table  of  the 
principal  Characters  of  the  Pure  Earths, 
and  Metallic  Glides,  before  the  Blow¬ 
pipe  ;  and  onmeronv  Notes  and  Additions 
by  the  Translator.  W'ith  Opiates.  8vo. 
J8s. 

KI>VCATION. 

Elements  of  Thought ;  adapted  to  the 
Hse  ol  Schools,  and  especially  designed 
to  aid  the  Studies  of  young  Persons  who 
wish  to  supply  the  Lefccts  of  a  common 
Education.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  junior. 

1 2mo.  4s.  6d. 

CBOMEIRY. 

A  Statistical,  Political,  Mineralogical, 
and  Mudeni  Map  of  Italy,  (46  inches  by 
.n).  With  the  New  Boundaries  accord* 
ing  to  the  latest  1  reatiet ;  together  with 
signs  to  indicate  iapitals  of  States— 
Cities— Fortified  PliK'es — Forts— Market 
Toam»— Vdlaf^  and  Hamlets— Riiiiis 
— Archbiahopricks  — Bishopricks— Capi- 
lals  of  ProYinces— Post  Stations— Post 
Kuada  regularly  supplied  with  Horses — 
Post  Roads  iK>t  regularly  supplied — 
Roads  itassaldc  for  Artillery— Foot  paths 
Of  Byc-roads— Distances  of  PosU— 


Boundaries  of  States— Boundaries  of 
Provinces— also  signs  of  Quarries  and 
Mines  of  Gold,  Stiver,  Copper,  Iron, 
Lead,  Tin,  Quicksilver,  and  Rod  lead ; 
Foundries  and  Forges,'  Alom  and  Anti¬ 
mony,  Sulphur,  Mineral  Salt  and  Mi* 
neral  Spnngs,  Marble,  Coal,'  Hot 
Springs,  Cold  Springs,  Ice.  The  Map 
includes  the  Lake  of  Geneva  on  the 
North,  and  Marseilles  and  Avignon  on  the 
W'est ;  forming  the  must  compiebensivc 
Map  of  Italy  that  has  ever  appearedL 
Dedicated  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
By  J.  A.  OrgiaEzi.  15s.  Canvas  and 
Case. 

s 

HISTORY. 

Illustrations,  Historical  and  Critical,' 
of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Me<lici,  called 
the  Magnificent,  with  an  Appendix  of 
original  and  other  documents.  With 
portrait,  Itc.  By  William  Roscoe.  8to. 

1 4s.  4to.  II.  11s.  6d. 

Recollections  and  Refiections,  P^r-' 
sonal  and  Political,  *  as  connected  with 
Public  Affairs,  during  the  Reign  of 
Cfeurge  tlie  Third.  By  John  Nicholls, 
Esq.  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Parliacneuts  of  Great  Britain. 
2  Yols.  8vo.  19s.  The  aecond  volume, 
which  is  entirely  new,  may  be  had  se¬ 
parately,  7s. 

The  History  of  Stamford,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln;  with  St.  Maiiitfs, 
Stamford  Baron,  and  Great  and  Little 
W'othorpe,  in  the  county  of  Northamp* 
ton:  embellished  with  10  fine  engravings. 
demy*8vo.  1 1.  5s.  demy  4to.  with  proof 
impressions,  21,  12s.' 6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

hauler's  Algebra,  translated  from'  the 
French,  with  the  Notes  of  Bernoulli, 
and  the  Additions  of  M.  de  la  Grange. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,  B.D.  P.S.A. 
Icc.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Euler,  by  the 
Jate  Francis  Horner,  Esq.  M.P.  8vo. 
15s. 

miscellaneous.  I 

The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour;  or. 
Rules  for  the  Oeutlemeii  of  England. 
12mo.  7s.  6d.  tine  paper,  9s. 

The  liKjuirer ;  a  Collection  of  Essays, 
Reviews,  and  Intelligence,  on  Subjecu 
connected  with  the  Improvement  oi  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  InteresU  of  Mankind. 
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No  I.  (To  be  continued  Quorterly).  8to. 

4i. 

Xenopboo’t  Anabaius,  newly  trtos* 
lated  into  Englitb,  from  the  Greek  Text 
of  Schneider.  '  By  n  Member  of  the 
Univeniily  of  Oxfoi^.  8vo>  8i. 

4uUa  Sever*  i  or,  the  Year  Pour  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Ninety-two;  tranilatod  from 
the  French  of  J.  C.  L.  Simoude  de  Sis- 
moodi^  Author  of  the  History  of  France 
—the  luliao  Republic*  of  the  Middle 
Age,  kc,  2  vol*.  l^cno.  12t. 

The  Paruh  Poors'  Rate  Book,  for 
Overseers  of  the  Poor;  being  an  ap¬ 
proved  and  convenient  Plan  for  the  As¬ 
sessment  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  ;  aod 
containing  proper  Directions  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  Assessment,  the  adjusting 
of  Disputes,  and  the  Manner  of  proceed- 
fngio  recover  the  Amount  of  the  Rate  by 
Distress,  kc.  By  J.  Ashdowne,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Hotiourable  Society  of  Lin¬ 
coln's  Inn,  Author  of  the  Churchwardens 
and  Overseer's  Guide,  kc,  post  4to.  St. 
in  red  sheep. 

Talcs  and  Dialogues,  in  Proee  and 
Verse.  My  Jeffreys  Taylor,  Aothor  of 
Rsop  in  Rhyme,  dtc.  With  6  Engravings. 
12uio,  3s. 

Scenes  to  England,  for  the  Amasenient 
and  iustructioa  of  Little  Tavry-mt -home 
Travellers.  ..  By  Che  Rev.  I.  Taylor. 
With  84  Engravings.  l2mo,5u  half¬ 
hound,  7s.  coloured. 

Le  Musee  'dee  Vari4tec  Litt4raires. 
No,  1.  -  Is.  6d.  (To  be  continued 
Monthly.) 

rorrsT. 

Msy-day  with  the  Muses.  With 
Vignettes.  By  Robert  Bloomfield,  fcap. 
8vo.  4§. 

Dramas  of  the  Ancient  World,  via. 
The  Deluge— The  Plague  of  DarkueM— 
The  Last  Plague— Rizpab — Sardana- 
palua— The  Destiny  of  Cain— The  Death 
of  Cain— The  Nereid's  Love.  By  David 
^yiKlsay*  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

‘  ’  roimcAi- 

Curopeand  America  in  1821  ;  with  an 
Examiuation  of  the  Plan  laid  before  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  for  the  Recognition  of 
South  American  ludependeuce.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  de 
Pradt,  by  J.  D.  Williams.  2  vol*.  8vo. 
18s. 

TlfKOtOCY. 

The  Village  Lecturer;  a  Serira  of 
original  discourses  adapted  for  Village 


Congrvgatioiis  and  Families.  By  A.  L. 
12mo.4t. 

Practical  and  Familiar  Sevmout,  'de¬ 
signed  for  Parochial  and  Duamatic  In¬ 
struction.  Vol.  VL  By  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Cooper,  Rector  of  Hamstall-RM- 
ware,  and  of  Yuxall,  in  tbeOomity  uf 
Stafibid.  12mo.  6s. 

Lectures  on  the  Gospel  sceonHag  to 
St  John.  Part  the  Second.  Delivered 
St  the  Pariah  Church,  and  at  St  Marga¬ 
ret's  Chapel,  in  the  Parish  of  Wakot, 
Bath,  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
during  Lent,  in  the  year  1822.  With 
Notes.  By  Charles  Abel  Moysey.  D.  D. 
Archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  Rector  of  Wal- 
cot  Svo.  6s. 

Oriental  Literature,  applied  to  the  11- 
lusfralion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ;  es¬ 
pecially  with  reference  to  Aotiqoities, 
Traditions,  and  Mannera;  collected 
from  the  must  celebrated  Writers  and 
Travellers,  ancient  aud  modern.  De¬ 
signed  as  a  Sequel  to  Oriental  Customs. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Burder,  A.  M.  Late 
of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge;  Lecturer  of 
the  United  Parislies  of  Christ  Church, 
Newgate  Street,  and  St  liconard,  Pos¬ 
ter  laue.  2  vols.  8vo.  11. 10s. 

The  Protestant  Bt^dsman  ;  or,  a  Se¬ 
ries  of  Biographical  Notices  and  Hymns, 
commemorating  the  Saints  and  Martyrs, 
whose  Holidays  are  kept  by  the  Church 
of  England:  to  which  b  appbfide^  a 
brief  Review  of  the  Scriptn’raf  aod  Tra¬ 
ditionary  Accounts  of  the  Roly  Angels. 
12mo.  68. 

Sermons  on  the  Public  Means  of 
Grace;  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the 
Church  ;  on  Scripture  Characters ;  aod 
various  Practicai  Subjects.  By  tbs  late 
Rt  Rev.  Theodore  Dehon,  D.D.  Rector 
of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Charleston,  aod 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina. 
T^igether  with  some  account  of  the  Au¬ 
thor,  and  a  Sermou  preaebnd  on  Ocoa- 
tioo  of  his  Death.  2  vols.  8va  IL  Is. 

A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition 
for  any  Cbristiau  Youth ;  set  forth  in  a 
Series  of  Sunday  School  LecUirea,  with 
a  Catechism,  or  Preaohing  Coofsiwwot, 
on  tite  Doctrines  and  Prinoipins  of  tbn 
Church  of  Christ,  adapted  to  ennh  Lso- 
ture ;  to  which  is  pre&xed,  n  View  of 
Popular  Education  from  tkm  Refomn- 
tion  to  the  present  Time.  By  Ihn  Row, 
J.  Trist,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Veryad,  Corn¬ 
wall.  4  vols.  I2ido.  ll.  4s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Scripture  Doctrines 


A7ft  Lut'of  Worlu  r6c%Ml§  Fubii$h^. 


of  Atlulbpry  Mil  Divorce ;  and  ou  the 
Criminal  Character  and  Punishmcut  <if 
AduUary  by  the  Ancinni  lavs  of  England 
ood  oibrr  Coautrias:  being  a  Sul^t 
^poprd  (or  investigation  by  the  So* 
aiaty  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
in  the  Diooese  ^  St.  David,  and  to 
which  that  Society  awarded  its  Premium 
(py  banaiaction)  of  fifty  Pounds^  in  De- 
camber  1821.  ByH.V.Tabbs,  Proctor 
in  Doctor**  Commons.  8va  7i. 

Protestantism  <  an  Address  pariicu> 

,  larly  to  the  Labouring  Classes,  in  Defence 
of  the  Protestant  Principle.  Occasioned 
,  by  the  late  coiitroveraial  attacks  of  the 
Kar.J.  Curr.  By  W.  Roby.  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott's  Commentary 
,  on  the  RihJe.  A  new  aiid  stereotyped 
.  Edition,  with  tlie  Author’s  last  correc- 
tioar  aud  Additioiis.  6  vols.  4to.  81. 8s. 

TBAVaLS  AND  lOrOCSArHY. 

TraveU  in  Georgia.  Persia,  Armenia, 
Ancient  Babvioida,  &c.  See,  During  the 
Yaaral8l7,  'l8l8.  1819,  1S20.  By  Sir 
Robert  Kcr  Porter,  foe.  foe.  With  nu¬ 
merous  Eagravihgs  of  Portraits,  Cos- 
taoies,  Antiquities,  foe.  Vol.  II.  4to. 
4U  14s.  6d. 

A  liiH>graphicai  and  Commercial 
View  of  Northern  Ceutrel  Afhew  ;  cun- 
tain*ivif  a  purticnlar  Account  of  the 
Course  and  Teriuiuatio.i  of  the  Great 
River  Nigfr»  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By 
dames  M’Quecn.  With  a  Map  aud  Two 
Charts.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Travels  along  the  Mediterranean  and 
Parts  a«liacent,  in  company  with  the 
Earl  of  Beimore.  during  the  Years  1816, 
1817,1818,  extending  as  far  as  the  Se- 
ound  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  Jerusalem, 
Daoiaacus,  Balliec^  foe.  By  Robert 


Ricliaidson,  II. D.  Illustrated  by  Plaas 
and  other  Engravings.  2  vols.  8vo. 
ll.ba.  . 

The  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  from 
Tripoli,  in  Barbary,  to  the  Western 
Fruutier  of  ^ypt,  in  1817,  by  the  Bey 
of  Tripoli:  in  f.ettersio  Dr.  Viviaui,  of 
Genoa.  By  Paolo’  Della  Celia,  M.  D. 
Physiciaa  Attendant  ou  the  Bey.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  Inatructioos  for 
navigating  the  Great  Syrtis.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  Authooy  Aufrere. 
Esq.  8vo.  i  Os.  6fl. 

An  Itinerary  of  Provence  and  the 
Rhone,  made  during  the  Year  1819.  By 
John  Hughes,  A.M.  of  Oriel  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  8vo.  14s. 

A  Guide  to  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  ;  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Eugraviogs  after  the  designs 
of  George  Petrie,  £st|.  By  the  Rfv.  G. 
N.  Wright,  A.M.  royal  18ino.  6s. 

An  Historical  Guide  to  Ancient  ami 
Moderu  Dublin ;  illustrated  by  Seveii- 
leeu  Engravings  of  the  principal  Views 
and  Buildings,  af\er  drawings  made  ex¬ 
pressly  Cor  ^  Work,  by  George  Petrie, 
Esq.  and  with  a  new  and  accurate  Plau 
of  the  City,  royal  IBuio.  6t.  8vo. 
II.  10s. 

A  Picturesque  Promenade  round  Dork¬ 
ing  in  ikurrey.  By  John  Timbt.  12mo. 
7a.  fid. 

Voyage  ou  Suisse,  fait  dans  les  annCes 
1817,1818,  et  1819;  suivi  d'uo  Essai 
Historique  sur  les  mceurs  et  coutumes  de 
PHelvetie.  ancieone  et  moderne,  daua  4e- 
quel  se  retrouvent  retraces  les  evlueiaens 
de  DOS  jours,  avec  les  causes  qui  les  out 
amends.  Par  L.  Simoiid,  Auteur  dii 
Vdyage  d’uu  Fran^ais  en  Aagleterre.  2 
vols.  8vo.  11.  Is. 
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